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CIVILIZING  CRICKET 

CHAPTER  I 

AN  UNLUCKY  DAY  AT  FORT  CONCHO 

IT  WAS  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  old  Fort 
Concho,  Texas. 

Cricket  stood  in  the  hallway.  Her  face  was  clean, 
white  dress  absolutely  spotless,  and  even  her  shoes 
were  free  of  dust.  She  had  just  been  scrubbed, 
brushed,  arrayed,  and  released  from  the  hands  of 
her  mother  and  old  Aunt  Jane. 

"Sit  down  on  the  porch  and  keep  clean  until 
dinner  time,"  her  mother  commanded. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Cricket  meekly,  fully  intend- 
ing to  do  exactly  as  she  had  been  told.  But  in  the 
hallway  a  big  spotted  black-and-white  dog  was 
waiting.  He  cocked  his  head  sideways  and  looked 
at  her.  Suddenly,  his  mouth  opened  and  his  tongue 
showed  between  his  teeth.  Prince  was  laughing. 

Cricket  frowned.  She  knew  she  was  clean,  and 
Prince  knew  it,  too.  She  didn't  like  to  feel  scratchy 
and  starchy  and  hear  her  clothes  walking. 


2  Civilizing  Cricket 

"Come  on,"  she  said  crossly.  Prince  wagged  his 
tail,  shut  his  mouth,  and  marched  solemnly  beside 
her  to  the  front  porch.  There  were  several  chairs, 
but  Cricket  flopped  on  the  top  step  and  hunched  up 
so  that  her  elbows  rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  chin 
was  supported  by  her  hands.  No  ride  to-day  on 
Duke!  She  was  being  punished;  and  the  worst 
punishment  Cricket  knew  was  to  be  dressed  spick 
and  span  and  sit  on  the  porch  "like  a  little  lady," 
instead  of  having  her  ride.  How  she  hated  that 
word  "lady."  She  would  never  be  a  lady.  She  didn't 
want  to  be  one  when  she  was  grown  up.  She  would 
be  a  cook,  or  a  nursemaid,  or  a  laundress,  and  live 
in  Suds  Row,  or  on  the  back  line  of  the  garri- 
son. 

A  tear  rolled  down  her  plump  cheek.  Prince 
sidled  nearer.  Suddenly  his  tongue  stretched  out 
like  a  bit  of  pink  rubber,  and  he  licked  her  wet 
cheek.  Cricket's  arm  went  around  his  neck. 

The  starched  dress  scratched  her  neck  and  under 
her  arms.  Her  anger  at  everything  except  Prince 
boiled  higher.  Life  had  all  been  upset  for  Cricket 
because  her  father  was  out  scouting.  He  had  been 
away  chasing  Indians  for  two  whole  months  now. 

Her  mouth  drooped  dismally.  More  tears  ap- 
peared. They  came  too  fast  for  Prince  to  wipe  with 
his  tongue,  so  he  gave  it  up  and  sat  thumping  the 
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porch  with  his  tail  and  crowding  more  closely 
against  her. 

Just  then,  an  officer,  followed  by  a  soldier,  walked 
slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  parade  ground,  which 
was  separated  from  the  officers'  homes  by  a  smooth 
road.  Cricket  sat  up  and  watched  him.  The  soldier 
was  carrying  a  water  bucket.  The  officer  halted 
about  every  twenty  feet  while  the  soldier  poured 
water  on  the  ground.  Then  the  two  of  them  went 
on  again,  only  to  repeat  the  operation. 

Cricket  understood.  It  was  Colonel  Grierson 
and  his  striker.  They  were  watering  the  pecan 
trees.  Cricket  and  Bob  Grierson  had  trotted  beside 
Bob's  father  while  he  had  dropped  several  very 
large  pecan  nuts  into  each  of  the  holes  on  the  edge 
of  the  parade  ground. j 

Down  on  the  North  Concho  River,  and  beside 
the  South  Concho,  immense  trees  thickly  grew.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  green  balls  appeared,  and  when 
the  frost  touched  these  hulls  the  families  at  Fort 
Concho  would  drive  to  the  river  banks.  There  the 
drivers  would  climb  up  into  the  pecan  trees  and 
shake  the  limbs,  until  a  shower  of  balls  fell  to  the 
ground;  but  the  real  nut  was  inside  the  thick  green 
pod.  After  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  into 
gunny  sacks  and  carried  back  to  the  garrison,  the 
contents  of  the  sacks  were  spread  in  an  empty  room. 
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There  the  hulls  dried  and  split,  as  English  walnuts 
do  when  ripe,  and  thus  the  people  at  Fort  Concho 
were  supplied  with  more  pecans  than  they  could 
expect  to  eat  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  wild  pecan  trees  grew  only  at  the  edge  of  the 
rivers,  but  General  Grierson  believed  they  could  be 
grown  around  the  parade  ground,  provided  the 
nuts  were  carefully  watered  until  the  young  trees 
had  attained  a  fair  growth. 

So,  selecting  the  largest  and  finest-looking  nuts, 
he  had  carefully  dropped  four  of  them  into  each 
hole,  and  had  seen  that  the  dirt  was  firmly  packed 
over  them.  In  this  way,  he  was  certain  that  at 
least  one  nut  would  grow.  If  more  than  one  should 
sprout,  he  intended  to  transplant  it,  in  order  to 
allow  room  and  nourishment  for  just  one  young 
tree. 

Instead  of  merely  ordering  a  soldier  to  water 
these  places  each  day,  the  colonel  himself  walked 
beside  the  soldier,  so  that  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  water,  no  more,  no  less,  should  reach  those  nuts. 

Cricket  knew  all  this.  She  and  Bob  had  at  first 
accompanied  the  colonel  on  the  daily  duty  of  water- 
ing the  pecans.  After  a  week  neither  she  nor  Bob 
had  taken  any  interest  in  squinting  at  the  soil  for 
the  first  sign  of  the  young  trees,  but  the  colonel, 
followed  by  the  soldier,  made  his  daily  rounds,  care- 
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fully  measuring  the  exact  amount  of  water  at  each 
stop. 

Colonel  Grierson  reached  the  front  of  the  Austin 
home. 

"Hello,  Cricket!" 

She  stood  up  and  saluted. 

"Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine.  Come  here 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  tree." 

She  went  rather  slowly  down  the  steps,  followed 
by  Prince,  and  as  she  knelt  on  the  moist  ground, 
Prince  put  his  black  nose  against  the  muddy  spot. 
Suddenly  his  big  paws  dug  into  the  soil. 

"Hey!  Stop  that!"  Colonel  and  soldier  shouted 
together,  and  the  soldier  emphasized  his  words  by 
dashing  water  from  h'  bucket  at  the  dog.  Prince 
dodged,  but  the  cdoiuL.who  had  lifted  his  foot  to 
kick  Prince  away  from  the  spot,  was  right  in  front 
of  the  bucket.  If  Prince  had  not  dodged,  that  half- 
filled  bucket  of  water  would  never  have  reached 
the  colonel  or  Cricket.  But  as  it  happened,  Prince 
did  dodge. 

He  not  only  dodged,  but  he  dashed  out  of  sight 
between  the  Austin  quarters  and  the  house  next 
door,  leaving  the  colonel  and  Cricket  to  face  each 
other  with  little  rivers  of  water  running  merrily 
down  their  clothes,  while  the  soldier  cussed  Prince 
and  apologized  to  the  officer. 
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"Hit  warn't  mah  fault,  Cunnel,"  the  man  stut- 
tered, while  his  black  face  looked  almost  pale.  "I 
aimed  to  hit  him  wif  de  bucket.  I  didn't  aim  at  yo' 
an'  Miss  Cricket." 

"Well,"  the  colonel  replied  grimly,  "you  are 
the  worst  marksman  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  born 
days.  You're  no  good  in  the  army  if  you  can't  do 
any  better  aiming  when  you  get  in  a  fight." 

Cricket  looked  down  at  her  muddy,  wet  dress. 
She  said  not  a  word,  but  slowly  went  up  the  porch 
steps.  Prince  was  nowhere  in  sight.  The  colonel 
hurried  towrard  his  own  home;  the  soldier,  carrying 
the  empty  waterpail,  followed  the  commanding 
officer. 

Cricket  heard  the  soldier  ask,  "Shall  I  water  the 
rest  ob  them,  Gunnel?"  but  the  officer  had  snapped 
back,  "Let  'em  alone!" 

It  had  been  two  months  since  those  nuts  had 
been  planted,  and  not  a  sign  of  any  growing  tree 
as  yet  was  to  be  seen. 

"Cricket  Austin!"  sounded  her  mother's  horri- 
fied voice.  "What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing? 
You  gave  your  word  of  honor  you  would  keep 
clean." 

"I  didn't  get  dirty!  Colonel  Grierson  did  it  him- 
self. And  I'm  glad — glad  that  Bob  and  I  ate  up  all 
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his  old  nuts  and  he  won't  make  any  pecan  trees 
grow  anywhere  round  the  parade!" 

Cricket's  muddy  dress,  shoes,  and  stockings  were 
removed.  Again  she  was  scrubbed,  but  her  only 
comment  was,  "What  will  I  do  if  you  keep  on 
scrubbing  my  face  till  it's  all  worn  out?" 

Her  mother  made  no  reply.  She  was  holding  out 
a  small  white  nightgown.  "It's  almost  six  o'clock. 
The  only  safe  place  for  you  is  in  bed.  Aunt  Jane 
will  bring  supper  to  you." 

"Oh,all  right!"  was  the  resigned  answer,  as  Cricket 
philosophically  scrambled  between  the  sheets. 

Mrs.  Austin  sat  down  at  a  writing  table  in  the 
room  and  completed  her  half-finished  note  to 
Cricket's  father.  Needless  to  say,  Cricket's  latest 
escapade  was  related  in  that  letter.  "I  never  know 
what  she  will  do  next,"  wrote  Mrs.  Austin.  "She 
is  past  seven  now,  and  more  of  an  Indian  than  a 
respectable  white  child.  The  only  way  she  can  be 
civilized  is  to  send  her  away  to  school,  as  Auntie 
and  my  mother  have  suggested." 

The  letter  was  sealed.  No  stamp  was  necessary, 
for  a  courier  would  ride  alone  from  Fort  Concho, 
carrying  letters  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  chasing  Indians  on  the  warpath. 

Cricket,  unconscious  of  what  that  letter  might 
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mean  to  her,  enjoyed  the  supper  Aunt  Jane  brought. 
Jane  had  been  instructed  not  to  hold  any  conver- 
sation with  the  culprit — a  fact  that  Cricket  under- 
stood after  asking  a  few  questions  and  receiving 
no  answer. 

"Well,  I  know  Mamma  told  you  not  to  talk  to 
me,  but  I  can  talk  to  you,  and  you  can  shake  your 
head,  if  you  want  to." 

Jane  hastened  out  to  the  kitchen.  "I'd  'a'  busted 
out  laffin'  if  I'd  stayed  another  minute,"  she  said 
to  the  kitchen  stove  as  she  raked  down  the  ashes 
for  the  night. 

Cricket,  resigned  to  solitude,  felt  something  cold 
touch  her  hand.  It  was  Prince.  He  was  dusty  and 
smelled  queer,  but  neither  the  dog  nor  Cricket  had 
any  thought  of  such  unimportant  things.  They 
understood  each  other. 

An  hour  later,  when  Mrs.  Austin  went  into  the 
room  of  her  small  daughter,  Prince's  huge  body 
was  stretched  on  the  white  bed  beside  the  child's, 
his  black  head  rested  on  part  of  the  long  curls  that 
were  tossed  away  from  a  flushed  face. 

Cricket  did  not  move.  Prince's  ears  cocked  up  as 
he  heard  the  approaching  steps,  but  he  did  not  lift 
his  head.  He  knew  that  he  was  never  allowed  to 
jump  on  a  bed,  not  even  on  Cricket's  bed,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  get  down. 
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Mrs.  Austin  stood  looking  at  him.  Prince's  eyes 
did  not  even  blink.  Suddenly  Cricket's  mother 
remembered  the  letter  that  said,  "The  only  way 
she  can  be  civilized  is  to  send  her  away  to  school," 
and  so  she  turned  away  quietly,  leaving  Prince 
undisturbed. 

The  courier  started  on  his  lone  trail  at  reveille 
the  next  morning,  carrying  the  news  of  Cricket's 
latest  mischief  to  Lieutenant  Austin;  and  that 
was  how  the  story  finally  became  a  bit  of  regi- 
mental history.  The  only  officer  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry  who  never  heard  it  was  Colonel  Grier- 
son,  who  had  planted  the  pecans  that  his  son 
Bob  and  Cricket  Austin  had  dug  up,  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  devoured. 


CHAPTER  II 

LIEUTENANT  AUSTIN'S   TROOP   COMES  HOME 

IT  WAS  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  1875.  The  Indians, 
aware  that  winter  months  would  mean  scant, 
dry  grass  for  their  ponies,  and  trails  easy  for  the 
soldiers  to  follow,  in  snow  or  soft  mud  from  the 
melting  snow,  decided  to  go  peacefully  back  to 
their  villages  located  on  the  lands  set  aside  for 
them  by  the  government.  That  brought  rejoicing 
in  the  scattered  army  garrisons  of  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory,  where  officers  and  men  who  had 
been  scouting  for  many  months  could  at  last  return 
to  their  homes. 

Not  the  least  excited  of  all  those  at  Fort  Concho 
was  Cricket,  and  though  she  asserted  that  she  was 
going  to  be  good  until  her  father  got  home,  Aunt 
Jane  and  Mrs.  Austin  kept  a  speculative  watch 
over  her.  They  knew  that  Cricket  meant  to  be- 
have, but  she  was  like  a  small  volcano,  bubbling 
inside,  then,  without  warning,  erupting  and  caus- 
ing unexpected  trouble  for  herself  and  others 
around  her. 

10 
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Aunt  Jane  shook  her  head  dolefully,  as  she  said 
to  Cricket's  mother,  "Lawsy,  Mis'  Austin,  she 
just  cain't  help  it.  She's  borned  dat  way,  poor 
chile !  But  she  sure  is  the  commotionest  chile  I  ever 
did  see  in  all  my  born  days!" 

And  just  at  that  moment  Cricket  dashed  into 
the  room,  gasping  with  excitement. 

"Mamma,"  the  words  rushed  in  splutters,  "what 
do  you  think?  Bob  Grierson  told  me  his  father 
says  the  band — listen — the  band — is  ordered  to  be 
mounted  and  in  full-dress  uniform,  and  they're 
going  to  escort  Daddy's  troop  into  the  garrison." 

She  flopped  down  in  a  chair  and  watched  to  see 
the  effect  to  her  announcement. 

"Is  Bob  sure  of  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Austin,  while 
Jane  simply  was  dumb. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Cricket  answered  positively. 
"And  I  went  and  asked  Colonel  Grierson  myself 
whether  Bob  was  telling  the  truth  or  lying  to  me." 

"Oh,  Cricket!" 

"Well,  Bob  said  I  could  ask  him,  and  Bob  went 
with  me.  So  it's  all  right.  And  the  band  is  ordered 
full-dress  uniform  to  meet  'em.  And  the  colonel 
said  I  could  tell  you  and  Aunt  Jane,  if  I  wanted  to. 
I'm  going  on  Duke,  and  Bob's  going,  and  I  guess 
everybody  will  go,  too.  Only  the  colonel  said 
Prince  must  be  tied  up." 
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The  official  announcement  soon  followed  Crick- 
et's message.  An  orderly  went  from  house  to  house, 
carrying  a  queer  little  bit  of  white  paper,  folded 
into  a  three-cornered  shape,  which  was  the  way 
such  matters  were  announced  officially  in  those 
days.  That  little  cocked-hat  note  made  positive 
that  the  band,  in  full  dress,  would  march  out  to 
honor  the  troop  which  had  been  so  active  during 
the  past  six  months  that  not  once  had  it  camped  a 
second  night  in  the  same  location. 

Cricket  counted  the  days,  then  the  hours,  until 
preparations  began  for  the  great  event.  The  Red 
Cross  ambulance  was  to  collect  ladies  and  children 
who  had  no  carriages  of  their  own.  Cricket's  mother 
was  among  those  destined  for  the  Red  Cross 
conveyance,  as  its  two  inside  seats,  running  from 
front  to  rear,  would  accommodate  a  great  many 
passengers.  But  Cricket  had  announced  decidedly 
she  was  going  to  ride  her  pony  Duke,  and  Bob 
Grierson  was  going  to  ride  his  own  pony.  Accord- 
ingly, Duke  was  saddled,  and  long  before  Mrs. 
Austin  stood  on  the  front  porch  awaiting  the 
ambulance,  Cricket  had  mounted  her  pony  and 
dashed  down  the  road  back  of  the  officers'  quarters. 
She  turned  through  the  wide  gate  leading  into  the 
commanding  officer's  yard,  where  Bob's  pony 
stood  saddled.  Bob  slipped  cautiously  from  the 
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back  hall  door.  A  large  bundle  was  under  his  arm. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  ordered  Cricket,  and  he  obeyed. 

Then,  after  he  had  mounted,  she  handed  the 
bundle  back  to  him,  saying,  "Did  you  get  it  all?" 

"Yes.  Now  we've  got  to  hurry!" 

Side  by  side,  the  two  ponies  galloped  toward 
the  river,  and  soon  were  hidden  from  the  garrison 
by  the  thickly  growing  clumps  of  tall  mesquite 
brush. 

Meanwhile,  the  Red  Cross  ambulance  had 
started  on  its  journey,  laden  with  laughing,  chat- 
tering women  and  children,  until,  reaching  a  point 
near  the  river,  the  driver,  obeying  his  orders,  guided 
the  vehicle  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  halted 
there. 

A  short  distance  away  were  rigs  of  many  kinds, 
some  of  which  were  open  buckboards,  and  on  these 
were  crowded  the  colored  soldiers'  wives  and 
children.  Even  a  huge  prairie  schooner,  with  its 
white  canvas  top  removed,  was  packed  with 
pickaninnies  and  their  mothers. 

For  each  and  every  laundress  of  the  regiment 
and  all  the  women  who  were  working  in  kitchens 
of  the  officers  had  managed  in  some  way  to  join  the 
caravan  to  welcome  the  returning  troop.  Whenever 
the  Tenth  Cavalry  band  was  ordered  to  wear  full 
dress,  nothing  humanly  possible  could  have  kept 
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those  women  from  being  on  hand  to  watch,  to 
laugh,  to  nod  time  with  their  woolly  heads,  or  pat 
their  feet  to  the  rhythm  of  its  martial  strains.  It 
was  a  splendid  band.  From  the  colonel  down  to 
the  smallest  pickaninny,  they  were  proud  of  it. 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  mounted  on 
handsome  horses,  rode  in  little  informal  groups. 
The  colonel  passed  the  ambulance  and  halted  to 
speak  to  the  ladies,  then,  followed  by  his  orderly, 
he  joined  the  other  officers. 

The  adjutant,  who  had  charge  of  the  band,  rode 
up  and  saluted. 

"The  troop  is  in  sight,  Colonel." 

"Very  well.  Station  the  band  back  of  that  clump 
of  pecan  trees,  and  give  the  order  when  the  troop 
comes  abreast." 

The  adjutant  again  saluted  and  rode  back  to  the 
band. 

The  troop  came  in  sight.  The  horses  were  tired, 
thin,  covered  with  dust.  The  officers  and  men  were 
unshaven,  their  clothes  showed  wear  and  tear  of 
hard  marching  over  rough  places.  Everyone  was 
silent. 

The  band  lifted  its  horns  at  a  signal,  then  waited. 
The  sun  glinted  on  the  polished  brass  instruments, 
and  the  long  yellow  plumes  of  the  full-dress  helmets 
fluttered  and  tossed  in  the  breeze. 
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Slowly  the  tired  troopers  rode,  each  man  think- 
ing  only  of  the  comfort  of  being  once  more  in  the 
garrison  after  those  six  months  of  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  often  without  even  the  shelter  of  canvas 
from  the  sudden  cold  storms  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer. For  a  Texas  norther  meant  a  regular  winter 
blizzard  without  warning,  even  during  July,  when 
hailstones  big  as  walnuts  pelted,  bruised,  and 
stampeded  the  troop  horses,  and  pounded  the  men 
until  their  flesh  was  sore  while  screaming  winds 
tore  down  all  shelter,  and  sheets  of  rain  froze  their 
garments.  Within  an  hour  it  would  pass  away,  and 
the  intense  summer  heat  pour  down  upon  them. 
It  was  all  in  the  line  of  duty,  in  those  days  of 
frontier  army  life.  So  they  rode  slowly  but  happily 
back  to  the  garrison,  hoping  to  be  able  to  remain 
there  during  the  winter  months,  at  least.  The 
Indians  would  decide  that  for  them. 

The  officers  of  the  troop  were  almost  abreast 
the  hidden  band.  They  had  not  yet  seen  those  who 
awaited  their  coming,  for  the  ford  of  the  river  was 
bordered  thickly  with  pecan  trees.  Only  after  cross- 
ing the  ford  could  the  garrison  or  the  welcoming 
group  be  seen.  The  signal  was  given. 

The  musician  whose  rotund  stomach  and  the  big 
bass  drum  covered  most  of  his  horse's  back  lifted 
his  right  arm  and  put  all  his  strength  into  a  terrific 
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thump.  The  brass  horns  crashed  out  in  a  loud  blast. 

The  tired  horses  snorted,  reared.  For  six  months 
they  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  a  band.  It  took 
them  by  surprise.  And  then,  suddenly,  from  a 
near-by  clump  of  trees  darted  two  weird  figures: 
Indians  with  paint-daubed  faces,  waving  bits  of 
buffalo  robe  that  looked  like  dried  human  scalps. 
With  shrill  shrieks  the  two  riders  raced  toward 
the  soldiers. 

Louder  played  the  band!  But  the  combination 
was  too  much  for  the  horses  of  the  troop  that  was 
being  welcomed.  Despite  sharp  orders  of  the 
officers  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  soldiers  to  obey,  the 
horses  whirled  about  and  stampeded  in  every 
direction  except  toward  Fort  Concho. 

The  colonel  swore.  The  band  played  on.  Every- 
thing was  confusion.  The  mules  that  were  hitched 
to  the  buckboards  whirled  about,  tipping  the  light 
wagons  until  out  from  their  seats  of  boxes  and 
camp  chairs,  laundresses,  cooks,  and  pickaninnies 
fairly  flew,  like  a  flock  of  large  blackbirds,  and 
landed  rolling  and  shrieking  on  the  ground,  while 
the  drivers  tugged  and  swore  at  the  runaway  mules. 

Apparently,  the  only  individuals  not  affected  by 
the  stampede  were  two  small  Indians,  whose  trail- 
ing war  bonnets,  rather  large  for  their  heads, 
cocked  side  wise  as  they  s*t,  dumbfounded,  on  their 
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ponies,  watching  the  commotion  they  had  un- 
intentionally created. 

The  colonel  turned  to  his  orderly. 

"Tell  them  to  come  here  at  once!"  The  orderly 
understood  and  obeyed. 

When  he  returned  the  Indians  were  with  him. 
By  that  time,  many  of  the  soldiers  had  succeeded 
in  getting  control  of  their  frightened  horses. 

To  the  colonel  as  well  as  to  Lieutenant  Austin, 
there  was  something  familiar  about  those  Indians. 

"Go  home,"  ordered  the  commanding  officer  to 
his  son  Bob.  "I'll  attend  to  you  later.  Lieutenant 
Austin" — he  spoke  to  Cricket's  father — "take  this 
prisoner  with  you.  Seven  days'  close  confinement 
to  quarters." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Lieutenant  Austin  replied,  as  he 
saluted  gravely. 

Cricket  obeyed  a  signal.  The  band  was  escorting 
her  father's  troop  into  the  garrison,  but  the  white 
horses  of  the  band  followed  after  the  returning 
troop,  and  not  one  note  of  music  sounded. 

At  the  very  rear  of  the  troop  and  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  the  silent  band  rode  a  grotesque  little 
figure. 

Cricket  was  under  arrest.  Sentenced  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  to  seven  days'  close  con- 
finement to   quarters.   The  soldiers  tried  not  to 
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grin,  but  rows  of  white  teeth  showed  plainly  on 
black  faces. 

Cricket's  father  was  not  smiling.  A  worried 
pucker  wrinkled  his  forehead.  He  was  remembering 
what  Cricket's  mother  had  written.  "She  is  as 
wild  as  an  Indian  and  must  be  sent  to  school  to  be 
civilized." 


CHAPTER  m 

"who  can  rank  you  out?" 

THE  two  sleek  horses  that  were  harnessed  to  a 
hired  hack  stopped  in  front  of  a  red-brick 
house  that  was  in  the  very  center  of  a  solid  row  of 
red  houses.  The  cabby  climbed  down  from  his  high 
seat  and  opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle. 

Inside  were  traveling  bags.  From  above  them 
Cricket  stared  curiously.  Then  she  started  to  climb 
over  the  luggage. 

"Wait,"  said  her  mother.  "Let  him  take  out  the 
things." 

Impatiently  Cricket  waited  until  the  last  article 
had  been  deposited  on  the  sidewalk.  Instantly,  she 
hopped  out,  and  while  her  mother  was  reaching  the 
red-brick  pavement,  Cricket  had  glanced  up  and 
down  the  street. 

"Come,"  her  mother's  voice  roused  her,  and  she 
followed  up  a  short  flight  of  immaculately  white 
marble  steps.  An  iron  railing  of  fancy  design  edged 
these  steps  and  reached  across  the  entire  front  of 
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the  house.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  railings  was  a 
padlocked  iron  gate,  which  effectually  prevented 
any  uninvited  person  from  descending  marble  steps 
that,  led  into  a  basement. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Cricket,  "look!"  She  leaned 
over  the  railings.  "It's  a  dugout,  but  it  has  windows 
and  a  door,  too!" 

She  was  so  busy  investigating  that  she  did  not 
know  the  white  door  with  its  silver  name  plate  had 
opened,  nor  did  she  hear  a  voice  remarking,  "Well, 
Flora,  you  are  here  at  last,  and  you  still  have  your 
scalp !  It's  more  than  I  ever  hoped,  after  you  went 
gallivanting  around  among  the  Indians.  Good 
gracious!"  Auntie  Green  gasped  suddenly.  Her 
hand  grabbed  a  bunch  of  short  skirts.  She  jerked 
vigorously. 

Cricket,  unprepared  for  the  attack,  swung  back 
and  would  have  fallen  on  the  top  steps  if  the  clutch- 
ing hand  had  not  prevented. 

"I  wasn't  falling,"  she  announced  indignantly. 
"I  was  just  teetering  so  I  could  look  down  at  the 
dugout." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  dugout,"  retorted 
the  old  lady.  "That's  a  marble  basement  from  the 
dining  room.  And  another  thing,  young  miss,  don't 
you  ever  teeter  again  that  way,  unless  you  want 
to  break  your  neck.  Now,  come  in,  Flora,  before 
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anything  else  happens  to  her.  I  saved  her  life  that 
time,  I  guess." 

Not  the  least  bit  abashed  or  impressed,  Cricket 
followed  behind  her  mother,  while  Auntie  Green 
stood  like  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  which  she  finally 
closed,  locked,  and  chained,  after  counting  the  lug- 
gage and  paying  the  cab  driver. 

From  a  lon^  hall,  on  which  two  doors  opened 
front  and  back,  they  went  into  a  large  room. 
Cricket  surveyed  the  big  rosewood  piano,  the  large 
oil  portraits  in  gilt  frames,  old-fashioned  chairs 
with  handsome  brocades  and  hand- worked  tapestry 
covers,  and  a  huge  horsehair  sofa.  In  the  very 
center  of  the  ceiling  hung  a  gorgeous  gas  chandelier 
with  innumerable  glass  prisms. 

She  wandered  toward  the  two  front  windows, 
between  which,  on  a  white  marble-topped  table, 
stood  a  glass  dome  almost  as  tall  as  herself,  had  it 
been  on  the  floor.  As  it  was,  it  towered  far  above 
her  curly  head.  It  was  filled  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  imaginable. 

"The  flowers  we  used  to  pick  all  died  right 
away,"  she  turned  to  announce.  "How  do  you 
keep  these  from  dying?" 

"Those  flowers  are  made  from  shells,"  the  old 
lady  replied,  "and  you  must  never  touch  them. 
All  the  shells   were    brought   home   by   Captain 
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Green  when  he  was  on  his  voyages,  and  I  made  the 
flowers." 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"Ell  tell  you,  some  day,  if  you  behave  yourself." 

"Don't  ask  questions  now,  Cricket,"  her  mother 
spoke,  as  the  maid  began  collecting  wraps  to  carry 
upstairs  to  the  bedroom. 

But  Cricket  had  one  more  question  that  simply 
could  not  be  suppressed. 

Deliberately  she  walked  up  to  Auntie  Green 
and  stood  looking  at  her.  She  saw  a  trig  figure  in 
handsome  gray  silk  dress,  a  point  lace  collar  edged 
the  neck,  and  a  very  long  heavy  gold  chain  dangled 
in  front.  Auntie  Green's  face  was  adorned  with 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  her  hair  was  very  brown 
and  smooth,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  wide 
black  velvet  band  went  from  the  top  of  her  head, 
back  of  her  ears,  and  fastened  under  the  hair  at  the 
base  of  her  neck.  The  firm  chin  and  decided  mouth 
did  not  keep  Cricket  from  asking  that  one  im- 
portant question,  as  she  looked  up  into  Auntie's 
face. 

"I  won't  ask  any  more  questions  if  you  will  just 
tell  me  one  thing  I  want  to  know." 

Auntie  Green's  face  softened  as  she  regarded  the 
slim  figure  and  met  the  unwavering  black  eyes. 
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"'Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,'  was 
what  they  taught  me  when  I  was  a  child,"  answered 
the  old  lady  rather  grimly,  "but  you  may  ask  that 
one  question,  and  no  more  until  you  are  bidden. 
What  is  it?" 

"I  just  want  to  know  who  can  rank  you  out  of 
this  house?" 

Auntie  Green's  eyes  snapped,  and  her  figure 
straightened  up  more  aggressively  than  ever. 

"Nobody  can  rank  me  out  of  my  home,  thank 
goodness!  Not  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States!" 

" Good  gracious ! "  gasped  Cricket.  "I  never  knew 
anyone  couldn't  be  ranked  out,  anywhere!" 

"Well,  you  know  better  now,"  retorted  Auntie 
Green,  as  she  led  the  way  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Austin  followed  her,  Cricket  trailed  behind, 
deep  in  thought  but  with  a  growing  admiration  for 
the  person  whom  no  one  could  rank  out,  not  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

She  had  been  told  that  she  was  going  to  see  the 
house  where  her  mother  had  lived  from  the  time 
of  her  baby  days  until  she  had  been  married  to 
Cricket's  father,  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  army, 
and  that  Auntie  Green  had  adopted  Cricket's 
mother. 
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As  Cricket  wandered  silently  from  the  back  room 
toward  the  front  one,  she  halted;  her  eyes  lighted 
eagerly,  and  forgetful  of  the  command  not  to  ask 
questions,  she  cried  out: 

"Mamma,  is  this  the  hall  that  goes  into  Grand- 
ma's house?  Can't  I  go  through  it  now?" 

Without  waiting  for  consent,  she  plunged  into  a 
dark  wide  passage.  On  either  side  she  knocked 
against  trunks  and  boxes,  for  not  a  ray  of  light 
showed  the  hall  connected  with  any  other  place. 

"Wait!"  called  Mrs.  Austin. 

But  Cricket  did  not  wait.  With  a  crash  and  loud 
cry,  she  landed  against  the  closed  doorway. 

Her  mother  hurried  through  the  familiar  tunnel, 
while  Auntie  hovered  at  its  entrance.  Voices  called 
from  the  other  side  of  the  closed  door.  Then  some- 
one turned  the  big  wooden  buckle  and  opened  the 
door,  so  that  sunlight  flooded  what  had  been  an 
inky  dark  passageway  connecting  the  second  floors 
of  the  two  houses.  It  dazed  the  child,  and  the 
bump  on  her  forehead  hurt,  though  she  was  too 
plucky  to  speak  of  it.  Blinking,  she  looked  into  the 
face  that  bent  over  her. 

It  was  a  beautiful  old  face.  Softly  waved  silver 
hair  was  parted  and  drawn  down  over  the  ears.  On 
top  of  this  hair  was  a  dainty  white  lace  cap.  Kindli- 
ness, love,  and  gentleness  shone  in  the  large  blue 
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eyes.  Across  her  shoulders  a  soft  fichu  of  fine  net 
reached  to  a  little  point  below  the  throat,  and  was 
fastened  with  a  large  gold  breastpin,  in  which, 
beneath  a  glass  covering,  was  tucked  a  bit  of  brown 
hair  that  had  been  made  into  a  tiny  braid. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   HIDDEN   PASSAGEWAY 

SO,  YOU  are  Cricket!"  a  gentle  voice  spoke. 
Cricket  nodded.  The  bump  hurt,  and  she 
was  afraid  if  she  spoke  she  would  begin  to  cry. 

The  old  lady  smiled,  "I'm  your  grandmother, 
Cricket,  and  I  think  you  got  a  nasty  bump  on  your 
forehead.  You  had  better  let  me  put  some  vinegar 
and  brown  paper  on  it.  Then  it  won't  turn  black 
and  blue!" 

"It  does  hurt,"  she  confessed,  and  without  any 
other  comment,  Cricket  followed  her  grandmother 
down  winding  stairs,  through  another  parlor,  and 
down  another  flight  of  stairs  into  a  basement  din- 
ing room  with  windows  that  looked  on  a  bright  back 
area  way. 

"Why,  you  have  a  dugout,  too!"  Cricket  forgot 
her  bumps  and  troubles  as  she  looked  out  at  the 
array  of  potted  plants,  all  of  which  were  gaily 
blooming. 

While  she  surveyed  them,  the  old  lady  had  ob- 
tained the  bit  of  brown  paper,  saturated  with 
*inegar,  and  Cricket  submitted  to  having  it  pressed 
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firmly  against  the  bump,  which  was  beginning  to 
swell. 

A  small  wooden  rocking  chair  was  facing  a  large 
rocker.  Cricket  looked  at  the  smaller  chair,  then 
went  over  and  sat  down, 

"I  got  that  out  of  the  attic  storeroom  for  you," 
her  grandmother  said.  "So  whenever  you  come 
in  to  see  me,  you  can  have  your  own  rocker.  It 
belonged  to  your  mother  years  ago,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl  and  used  to  come  in  from  Auntie's  to 
visit  me." 

"Were  you  her  real  mother?"  asked  Cricket, 
puzzled. 

"Yes,  she  lived  with  Auntie,  but  you  see  she 
lived  with  us,  too.  Some  day  I'll  tell  you  a  story 
about  how  she  went  to  live  with  Auntie." 

"Well,  is  Auntie  my  grandmother,  too?" 

"No,  she  is  my  second  cousin,  and  I  am  your 
grandmother;  but  everyone  calls  me  Mom." 

"Then  I  will  call  you  'Mom,'"  decided  Cricket. 

"Now,  wouldn't  you  like  a  nice  piece  of  hot 
home-made  bread?" 

The  kitchen  was  filled  with  the  clean  smell,  and 
a  row  of  four  beautifully  browned  loaves  of  steam- 
ing bread  stood  propped  on  end,  to  allow  all  sides 
to  cool  and  dry  before  being  placed  in  the  tin  bread 
box. 
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Cricket  sniffed  as  she  watched  her  grandmother 
cut  off  the  end  of  a  loaf. 

"This  is  the  heel,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Now, 
after  it  has  been  buttered,  we  will  see  what  we  can 
find  in  the  vault." 

So,  leaving  the  buttered  bread  on  a  plat^  in  the 
kitchen,  Cricket,  full  of  curiosity,  followed  her 
grandmother  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  adjoining 
dining  room  and  into  an  open  passage.  For  the 
kitchen  was  in  the  front,  while  the  dining-room 
windows  were  level  with  the  back  area  where  the 
potted  plants  made  a  tiny  flower  garden.  Flowers 
always  grew  for  Mom.  They  seemed  to  know  she 
loved  them.  Under  a  covered  passage,  Cricket  saw 
a  closed  door,  which  the  old  lady  unlocked.  But, 
as  they  entered  a  dark,  cool  room,  at  first  Cricket 
could  see  absolutely  nothing.  Then,  growing  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  she  saw  rows  and  rows  of 
shelves,  each  filled  with  glass  jars  of  preserves  and 
jellies. 

A  ray  of  light  from  above  her  head  attracted  her 
attention,  and  as  she  stood  directly  beneath  the 
light,  she  looked  up  through  a  round  hole  and  saw 
a  bit  of  sky. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  take  down  the  stove 
in  your  dugout,  don't  you?" 

Mom  turned  with  a  puzzled  look.  "This  is  a 
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vault  to  keep  things  cool.  That  iron  pipe  goes  up  to 
the  back  yard  and  ventilates  the  vault." 

"Well,"  commented  Cricket  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice,  "out  in  Texas  people  make  dugouts  to  live 
in,  so  the  Indians  can't  burn  them  out,  but  they 
don't  have  any  windows.  The  stovepipe  for  the 
cook  stove  goes  right  up  through  the  dirt  to  the  top 
of  the  ground.  I  never  saw  any  dugout  like  yours 
and  Auntie  Green's.  I  guess  you  don't  have  many 
Indian  outbreaks  around  here." 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  exclaimed  Mom,  with  a 
quiet  little  chuckle.  Then  she  asked,  "Which 
would  you  like  best?  Strawberry,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, preserved  quinces,  or  peach,  or  apple 
butter?" 

"You  must  have  a  better  commissary  than  we 
do,"  Cricket  commented,  unable  to  make  a  choice. 

"I  put  them  up  myself  every  year,"  explained 
the  old  lady. 

"Well,  I'll  take  strawberry  this  time,  and  the 
next  time  I'll  take  raspberry,  and  after  that  I'll  try 
the  others." 

"You  can't  have  all  of  them  to-day.  You  would 
be  sick." 

"I'll  have  time  to  try  them  all,"  Cricket  an- 
swered, "for  I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  go  to 
school  and  be  civilized,  you  see." 
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The  old  lady  gasped.  Her  eyes  twinkled  behind 
the  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  her  mouth  twitched 
at  the  corners:  she  hoped  the  child  following  her 
into  the  kitchen  would  not  know  her  grandmother 
was  struggling  to  keep  from  laughing. 

With  a  flashing  smile,  Cricket  accepted  the  bread 
and  jam;  then,  after  a  sample  bite,  she  said,  "It's 
good.  I'm  glad  you  are  my  grandmother."  Sud- 
denly a  small  arm  reached  up  around  Mom's  neck, 
and  she  was  pulled  down  so  that  a  kiss  touched  her 
soft  cheek.  Then,  without  wasting  further  words 
or  time,  Cricket  darted  out  the  back  door,  dashed 
past  the  flower  pots  and  up  those  mysterious  stairs 
that  led  into  the  back  yard.  She  had  an  object  in 
view.  She  wanted  to  find  where  that  pipe  came  up 
from  the  dugout. 

She  found  it.  A  small  bit  of  tin  like  a  tiny  um- 
brella was  arranged  just  above  the  opening  of  the 
pipe,  so  that  no  rain  could  beat  into  the  vault. 
Cricket,  unable  to  remove  this  obstacle,  sat 
thoughtfully  munching  her  bread  and  jam. 

Eating  did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  her 
inspection  of  the  back  yard.  It  had  a  beautiful 
garden  entirely  carpeted  with  fine,  soft  grass, 
different  from  any  grass  Cricket  had  ever  seen 
growing.  In  the  very  middle  of  this  grass  plot  rose 
a  heap  of  gray  rocks  that  looked  as  though  sprinkled 
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with  silver.  Here  and  there  were  large  twisted 
white  shells,  pink-lined,  and  over  the  entire  rockery- 
grew  tiny  green  vines  with  yellow  flowers. 

But  the  white  statue  on  the  top  fascinated 
Cricket.  It  was  a  boy  with  plump  legs  and  arms, 
a  smiling  mouth,  and  white  eyes  like  the  rest  of  the 
figure.  His  hair  was  white,  too.  Above  his  head  he 
held  a  lovely  white  basket  from  which  hung  a  thick 
fringe  of  the  green  vine  with  yellow  flowers.  Cricket 
thought  it  was  a  beautiful  statue.  She  walked 
around  and  viewed  it  from  all  sides.  A  high  board 
fence  separated  Mom's  yard  from  some  other  back 
yard,  but  a  mass  of  climbing  rose  vines  with  hun- 
dreds of  sweet-smelling  pink  roses  concealed  the 
fence. 

On  the  opposite  side  a  very  wide  opening  con- 
nected with  the  yard  in  back  of  Auntie  Green's 
house.  There  was  neither  door  nor  gate  between 
the  two  yards,  so  the  houses  of  the  old  ladies  were 
connected  by  the  inner  passage,  as  well  as  by  the 
gardens.  Cricket  approved  of  this. 

The  windows  of  Mom's  back  parlor  looked  out 
upon  the  flower  garden,  and  a  back  door  led  from 
the  double  parlor  out  to  the  yard.  Passing  from 
this  door  to  the  yard,  one  walked  under  a  beauti- 
ful arbor  overgrown  with  vines  bearing  lavender- 
colored  flowers.  Mom  called  it  a  wisteria. 
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The  narrow  red-brick  walk  was  bordered  with 
old-fashioned  plants.  Though  Cricket  did  not  recog- 
nize Johnny-jump-ups,  Sweet  Williams,  holly- 
hocks, verbenas,  bachelor's-buttons,  and  Black-eyed 
Susans.  Cactus  plants  with  their  vivid  blossoms 
amid  strong  sharp  thorns,  Indian  pinks,  yucca 
plants,  mesquite  bushes  with  their  bronzy  red  bean 
pods  that  could  be  chewed  when  ripe,  were  familiar 
to  her  from  babyhood  days  on  the  plains  of  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory.  It  was  all  so  different  here. 

Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  riding  ponies 
or  walking  along  the  roads  of  the  garrisons  where 
Cricket  had  lived  until  now,  were  more  natural 
sights  to  her  than  rows  of  houses,  street  cars  drawn 
along  tracks  by  two  horses,  or  men  in  tall  silk  hats 
and  funny  round  hats  like  little  hills,  who  kept 
passing  all  the  time  in  front  of  the  two  houses 
where  she  was  now  to  live  and  go  to  school. 

She  had  rebelled  when  told  she  could  not  take  her 
pony,  Duke,  or  her  dog,  Prince,  but  when  she 
learned  that  her  father  could  not  go  with  her  and 
stay  while  she  went  to  school,  Cricket  had  given 
way  to  a  storm  of  grief.  It  was  only  after  a  talk 
with  her  father,  while  they  rode  together,  that  she 
agreed  to  her  parents'  plans. 

"Remember,  Cricket,"  he  had  said,  "a  soldier 
has  to  do  what  others  think  best  for  him  to  do. 
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He  does  not  cry  or  mutiny  if  he  does  not  like  an 
order.  He  just  obeys  and  does  the  best  he  knows 
how.  It's  all  in  the  line  of  duty,  you  know;  and 
what  he  does  is  for  the  honor  of  the  regiment. 
Now,  remember  that  you  are  a  soldier,  too.  Your 
duty  is  to  go  to  school.  And  you  don't  want  to  shirk. 
You  want  to  be  an  honor  to  us  all.  Then,  you  know, 
some  day  you  will  be  ordered  back  home,  and  every- 
one will  be  proud  of  you.  If  you  don't  do  your  best, 
it  will  be  as  bad  as  running  away  in  a  fight.  A  de- 
serter and  a  coward.  Now,  head  up,  eyes  front. 
Face  the  bullets.  Give  me  your  word  of  honor?" 

Cricket  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Her 
small  hand  went  out  and  was  caught  by  her  father's, 
"On  my  honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,"  she  said  solemnly. 

And  her  father  knew  that  she  would  do  her  very 
best. 

She  was  thinking  of  this  as  she  sat  on  the  grass 
beside  the  white  marble  boy,  looking  up  into  his 
funny  white  eyes  as  his  head  bent  forward  under 
the  basket. 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  stop  holding  that 
basket  sometimes,"  she  said  confidentially.  "Maybe 
somebody  ordered  you  to  do  it.  That's  your  duty. 
But  I  guess  you  know  it's  pretty  hard  sometimes 
not  to  desert." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   BOY   IN   THE   GARDEN 

CRICKET'S  mother  had  started  back  to  Fort 
Concho,  after  a  month's  visit  with  Mom  and 
Auntie  Green.  Many  promises  had  been  given  by 
Cricket  as  to  being  good  and  studying  hard  at 
school.  Added  to  this  was  a  letter  that  had  arrived 
for  Cricket  from  her  father.  It  had  been  addressed 
to 

Miss  Cricket  Austin, 

Care  of  Mrs.  Mary  Green, 
934  South  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
From  Lieut.  C.  L.  Austin 
10th  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
Fort  Concho,  Texas. 

The  postman  had  asked  if  Miss  Austin  lived 
there,  and  so  she  had  been  called  to  the  door  to 
receive  her  letter  from  official  hands.  She  felt  very 
big  and  important  over  it,  as  the  address  was  so 
imposing,   and   the  return   address  in   the  lower 

34 
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corner  looked  as  though  it  might  be  official  busi- 
ness. 

Her  mother  had  read  it  aloud  to  Auntie  Green 
and  Mom,  as  Cricket  sat  in  the  little  rocker  in  her 
grandmother's  house,  where  they  all  went  at  once 
with  the  letter.  _  ^^^^ 

oa8CHDOL(J.C0930 

Dear  Cricket  [it  read] : 

I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  this  to  you  before  Mamma  starts 
back.  I  want  you  to  promise  her  you  will  be  a  good  girl,  and 
work  hard  for  fine  reports  from  your  teachers,  not  only  about 
class  lessons,  but  about  your  conduct  in  school.  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  this,  because  you  promised  me  you  would.  So 
each  month  I  want  you  to  send  your  report  card  to  us. 

Be  careful  and  do  not  cross  the  streets  unless  someone  is 
near  you  who  is  older.  Wagons  and  horses  and  street  cars  are 
very  dangerous  for  little  girls,  and  even  older  people.  So  look 
out  for  them. 

Prince  is  well,  but  seems  to  prefer  spending  his  time  down 
at  the  troop  barracks  since  you  are  not  here,  and  I  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  let  him  stay  thereuntil  you  come  back  again. 
He  can't  get  into  so  much  trouble  with  a  whole  troop  of 
cavalrymen  watching  him.  The  men  are  all  tickled  to  have 
him  come  down  there.  The  only  danger  will  be  giving  him  too 
much  to  eat  and  making  him  fat  and  lazy. 

Then  he  would  not  want  to  fight  so  often.  He  whipped  that 
big  yellow  dog  of  B  Troop  day  before  yesterday,  and  our 
troop  is  bragging  to  the  men  of  B  Troop,  and  Prince  has  a 
brand-new  collar  on  him  to-day. 

You  can't  change  an  Ethiopian's  skin,  nor  Prince's  spots 
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or  character.  Even  the  chaplain  couldn't  reform  Prince.  So 
nobody  else  will  tackle  the  job. 

Duke  unfastened  the  knot  of  his  halter  in  stables  last  week, 
and  went  around  and  deliberately  kicked  every  horse  in  the 
troop.  Did  not  hurt  them  seriously,  so  none  of  them  had 
a  broken  leg.  That  would  have  meant  killing  the  poor  brute. 
So  now  I  have  had  a  strong  leather  strap  made  for  him,  and 
it  is  fastened  by  a  swivel  to  a  big  iron  ring  in  his  stall,  and  Mr. 
Duke  will  not  untie  that  in  the  night  so  he  can  play  tricks 
on  the  other  horses.  He  did  it  so  quietly  that  even  the  stable 
guard  at  the  gate  did  not  know  it  until,  making  a  round  of 
inspection,  he  saw  Duke  was  loose.  Then  he  tied  him  up. 
But  when  morning  came  every  horse  was  either  stiff  or  limp- 
ing. Then  we  knew  what  Duke  had  been  doing  in  the  night. 

Now,  remember :  head  up,  eyes  front,  face  the  bullets,  and 
don't  mutiny  or  desert.  Word  of  honor  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry !  You'll  come 
home  with  colors  flying,  and  maybe  the  band  will  come  out 
to  escort  you  into  the  garrison,  if  you  promise  not  to  dress 
up  in  war  paint  and  feathers. 

Heaps  of  love.  Be  a  good  girl.  Write  every  week  to 

Your  loving 
Daddy. 


"Mamma,  you  can  tell  him  I  read  every  word  of 
it  myself,  and  I  did  not  have  to  ask  how  to  pro- 
nounce anything." 

"I'll  tell  him,"  answered  her  mother,  and  then 
Auntie  Green  rose  to  her  feet,  announcing  they  had 
better  finish  packing  the  trunk. 
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Cricket  was  kept  busy  running  back  and  forth 
with  articles  to  be  packed,  and  that  kept  her  out 
of  mischief.  So,  when  the  cab  arrived  for  Mrs. 
Austin,  Auntie  Green  and  Cricket  were  on  very 
friendly  terms. 

If  there  was  a  lump  in  Cricket's  throat  when  she 
said  good-bye  to  her  mother,  she  swallowed  it  so 
quickly  that  no  one  else  guessed  it  had  been  there. 
Mrs.  Austin,  looking  back  from  the  cab  window, 
saw  Auntie  Green  waving  farewell.  Beside  her 
stood  the  child,  a  brave  little  smile  on  her  lips,  her 
long  dark  curls  blowing  in  the  breeze,  while  her 
hand,  lifted  high  above  her  head,  waved  a  gallant 
message.  Then  Auntie  looked  down  in  surprise. 
Cricket's  face  sobered,  her  childish  figure  stiffened, 
and  the  hand  that  was  waving  fell  limply  at  her 
side. 

Auntie  Green  was  prepared  for  an  outburst  of 
tears,  but  Cricket  did  not  cry. 

Standing  erect,  she  raised  her  right  hand  stiffly 
until  it  touched  her  forehead.  Then  it  went  out, 
rigidly  correct,  in  a  military  salute.  Auntie  thought 
the  child  was  saluting  her  mother,  but  Cricket  was 
giving  her  promise,  word  of  honor,  once  more  to 
her  father. 

That  accomplished,  she  whirled  about  and  darted 
through  the  black  hall  door.  Auntie  Green  sup- 
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posed  she  had  gone  into  Mom's  home,  and,  satis- 
fied, went  about  matters  of  household  importance. 

Cricket  did  not  go  to  Mom.  She  had  hurried  into 
the  garden  and  was  standing  in  front  of  the  marble 
boy. 

"I  am  going  to  be  good,"  she  told  him  a  little 
fiercely,  because  she  did  not  want  to  cry.  "And 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  everything,  just  like  I  used  to 
tell  Daddy.  You  can't  talk  to  me,  but  maybe 
you'll  understand." 

The  marble  head  seemed  to  bend  a  bit  lower. 
As  she  leaned  nearer  her  foot  touched  one  of  the 
lovely  pink-hearted  shells,  and  it  rolled  from  its 
proper  place. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Cricket.  "There  it  goes, 
broken,  of  course!  You  know  I  didn't  mean  to 
break  it,  but  nobody  else  will  believe  it,  I  guess. 
Might  as  well  go  take  my  medicine  and  get  through 
with  it."  The  words  were  an  unconscious  echo  of 
one  of  her  father's  familiar  phrases. 

So,  gathering  the  broken  shell,  she  went  down  the 
back  area  stairs  and  into  her  grandmother's  room. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  with  her  gentle  smile. 
Cricket  wasted  no  time  in  confessing  that  she  had 
knocked  the  shell  from  the  rockery,  but  that  she 
didn't  mean  to  break  it.  Then  she  stood  awaiting 
her  sentence. 
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"Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  do  myself," 
laughed  Mom.  "That's  why  I  have  extra  shells  put 
away,  you  see.  Suppose  we  go  and  put  another  one 
where  the  broken  one  used  to  be." 

"I  was  just  talking  to  the  White  Boy,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  hear  what  I  was  telling  him,  and 
that's  how  I  broke  the  shell,"  confided  Cricket, 
as  they  reached  the  rockery. 

Over  the  tops  of  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
Mom's  blue  eyes  looked  at  the  child. 

"Talking  to  the  White  Boy?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes,  I  was  telling  him  a  secret,  you  see." 

"Well,  let  me  show  you  something.  The  marble 
boy  hears  lots  of  secrets.  Listen!"  She  held  the 
broken  shell  to  Cricket's  ear.  Inside  of  the  shell 
was  a  low  murmuring  sound,  as  though  many 
people  with  very  soft  voices  were  talking  together. 

Cricket  held  the  shell  in  front  of  her;  she  tilted 
and  turned  it  curiously,  then  she  asked,  "How 
does  it  talk  that  way,  Mom?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  some  day,  when  you  see  the 
ocean,  you  will  hear  that  same  sound,  only  very, 
very  loud.  The  shell  came  from  some  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
taken,  it  always  keeps  on  singing  the  song  of  its 
ocean  home.  So,  you  see,  the  marble  boy  hears  what 
those  shells  are  saying,  but  he  keeps  their  secrets 
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to  himself.  I  am  glad  you  went  to  him  with  your 
secret,  too." 

The  marble  boy  looked  at  the  new  shell  on  the 
rockery. 

Cricket  cautiously  lifted  each  and  every  shell  in 
turn,  to  hold  it  against  her  ear. 

"They  are  all  different,"  she  announced  posi- 
tively, as  she  replaced  the  last  shell.  "And  now  I 
can  tell  him  all  my  secrets,  and  I  won't  have  to 
tell  anyone  else.  I  used  to  tell  them  to  Daddy." 
The  dark  eyes  blinked  at  something  like  a  tear  on 
the  lashes,  but  Cricket  smiled  up  at  Mom. 

"Did  you  ever  find  it  hard  not  to  mutiny  or 
desert?"  she  asked. 

"Many  times,"  replied  Mom.  "Everyone  does." 

"That's  what  Daddy  told  me.  But  I  promised 
him."  She  moved  nearer  the  old  lady  and  looked 
up  with  honest  eyes,  as  she  added,  "I  told  the 
White  Boy  I  am  going  to  be  good." 

"Why,  of  course,  you  will!"  assured  Mom,  with 
a  wonderful  smile. 


CHAPTER  VI 


"bad  medicine"  soap 


THE  Sunday  after  Cricket's  mother  had  started 
back  to  Fort  Concho  was  a  day  of  many 
happenings. 

In  the  first  place,  Cricket  received  an  extra  good 
scrubbing  at  the  hands  of  old  Aim6e,  who  had  been 
cook  and  maid-of-all-work  for  Auntie  Green  ever 
since  Cricket's  mother  had  been  a  baby.  Aimee  con- 
sidered her  responsibility  regarding  Cricket  was  as 
important  as  that  of  Auntie  Green. 

So  the  scrubbing  had  been  conscientiously  per- 
formed. Rattling  in  starched  white  clothes,  and 
her  immaculate  dress  standing  out  in  rigid  virtue, 
a  blue  sash  tied  in  a  stiff  bow  over  which  fell  long, 
glossy  curls,  Cricket,  like  a  lamb  decked  for  sacri- 
fice, trotted  meekly  beside  Auntie  Green  on  the 
way  to  church. 

Her  first  little  hop  and  skip  was  severely  checked. 

"Don't  skip  on  Sunday,"  reproved  the  old  lady, 
looking  down  through  her  best  spectacles.  Her 
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handsome  bonnet,  with  subdued  flowers,  nodded 
above  her  head;  strings  were  tied  beneath  her  chin. 
A  silk  dress  of  gray  with  pin  stripes  of  black  was 
almost  covered  by  a  beautiful  black  lace  shawl 
that  fell  in  a  point  to  the  very  hem  of  her  gown. 
She  was  an  imposing  figure  as  she  walked  with 
shoulders  very  square  and  head  proudly  erect. 

Cricket  looked  up  at  her  curiously,  then  asked, 
"  Why  can't  I  skip  to-day  ?  " 

"It  is  the  Sabbath.  That  is  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  must  not  take  it  in  vain." 

" JS&fc  why  does  skipping  hurt? "persisted  Cricket. 
Her  dark  eyebrows  wrinkled  as  they  always  did 
when  she  was  puzzled. 

"This  is  no  time  to  argue,"  Auntie  said  briefly. 
"You  must  not  skip  or  play  on  Sundays." 

Cricket  walked  quietly,  but  she  was  busy  trying 
to  understand  why  it  was  right  to  skip  on  other 
days  and  wrong  to  skip  on  Sundays. 

They  turned  a  corner  and  walked  toward  the 
right,  through  another  row  of  brick  houses  with 
white  marble  steps  and  white  doors.  Cricket  sud- 
denly stooped. 

"Oh,  look!  There's  a  flagstaff.  Why  didn't  they 
raise  the  flag  this  morning?" 

"It  is  the  mast  of  a  ship,"  explained  Auntie 
Green.  "You  will  see  many  more  near  the  church. 
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That's  the  Delaware  River.  See!  There's  another 
mast." 

"What  is  a  mast?" 

"Good  gracious!  It  is  time  that  you  went  to 
school.  Here  you  are  going  on  eight  years  old  and 
do  not  know  what  a  mast  is!  Why,  your  mother 
knew  that  when  she  was  only  a  baby  learning  to 
talk.  Uncle  Green,  while  he  was  home  from  voy- 
ages, used  to  take  her  down  when  one  of  his  vessels 
was  in  port,  and  she  knew  the  difference  between 
a  three-master  and  four-master  boat  before  she 
was  four  years  old.  She  knew  the  difference  between 
a  brigantine  and  a  schooner  long  before  she  was 
your  age." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know,  too,"  replied  Cricket, 
not  the  least  ashamed  of  her  ignorance.  "Suppose 
you  tell  me  now." 

"Some  other  day  will  do.  Now,  don't  be  noisy, 
and  don't  hop  and  skip.  This  is  Old  Swedes  Church, 
but  we  call  it  Gloria  Dei.  When  it  first  was  built, 
it  was  of  logs " 

"We  lived  in  a  log  house  at  Camp  Supply,"  inter- 
rupted Cricket,  "and  we  had  dirt  floors,  and  when 
it  rained  the  mud  fell  down  in  chunks  on  the  bed, 
and  Daddy  put  a  canvas  across  the  top  of  the  bed, 
to  keep  off  the  rain,  and " 

"Don't  chatter.  You  must  be  quiet  now." 
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Cricket,  whose  hand  was  firmly  grasped  by  the 
old  lady,  walked  sedately  along  a  bricked  pathway. 
On  either  side  of  this  walk  were  many  white  stones 
marking  old  graves.  For  when  the  church  had  been 
built,  William  Penn,  who  later  founded  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  was  himself  a  small  child. 

Around  the  original  little  log  church  which  had 
been  built  by  a  colony  of  Swedes,  many  tiny  homes 
of  hewn  logs  had  been  erected,  and  more  than  once, 
while  the  men  of  the  colony  were  busy  in  a  distant 
section,  Indians  had  swooped  down  upon  the 
settlement. 

But  those  stout-hearted  women  knew  what  to 
do,  even  though  the  men  were  absent.  The  church 
was  a  real  fortress,  and  there  the  mothers  hurried 
with  their  children.  Armed  with  old-fashioned 
guns  into  which  they  had  to  ram  powder  and 
crudely  made  balls  of  lead,  the  women  defended 
themselves,  until  the  men,  hearing  the  shots,  ar- 
rived to  rout  the  savages. 

There  was  one  day  when  the  women  were  making 
soft  soap  in  large  kettles.  Soap  could  not  be  bought 
in  cakes  then  as  now,  so  a  good  housekeeper  made 
her  own  soap,  and,  after  cutting  it  into  small 
squares,  put  it  away  for  future  use.  In  the  midst  of 
this  very  important  duty,  while  the  women  all 
were  busy,  the  Indians  had  been  seen  approaching. 
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The  guns  were  handy,  the  church  only  a  short 
distance,  but  those  hardy  women  decided  they 
would  not  lose  their  supply  of  soap.  Two  by  two, 
they  seized  the  kettles  of  boiling  fat,  and  prob- 
ably the  queerest  gathering  ever  seen  in  any  church 
assembled  within  the  log  walls.  The  guns  were 
handy,  but  the  supply  of  ammunition  ran  low. 

Then  the  women  turned  to  their  steaming 
kettles  of  soft  soap.  Armed  with  the  bubbling 
liquid,  and  carrying  large  iron  ladles,  they  mounted 
the  belfry.  The  Indians,  when  the  women  had 
ceased  firing,  understood  that  there  was  no  more 
ammunition,  and,  growing  bolder,  they  dashed 
toward  the  solid  wooden  door. 

Probably  these  were  the  first  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica who  ever  came  in  contact  with  soap,  and  they 
did  not  enjoy  the  experience.  Ladles  of  steaming, 
bubbling  liquid  were  flung  with  accurate  aim  from 
the  belfry  of  the  church,  and  the  savages,  with 
howls  of  pain,  turned  and  ran  from  the  thing  that 
they  had  never  before  encountered. 

To  them  it  was  "Bad  Medicine,"  but  when  the 
men  returned  from  the  fields  that  evening,  their 
wives  and  daughters  still  had  enough  soap  to  pack 
away  for  other  purposes  in  the  future. 

Auntie  Green  told  this  to  Cricket  when,  after 
services,  they  walked  back  to  their  home.  Cricket 
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had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  old 
lady's  approval  that  morning.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  had  been  that  Cricket's  eyes  had 
caught  sight  of  tall  masts  between  the  green 
foliage  of  trees,  and  she  had  been  sailing  far  away 
from  Philadelphia  and  the  little  old-fashioned 
church.  Not  one  word  of  the  services  did  she  hear, 
though  she  obediently  arose  to  her  feet  when 
Auntie  Green's  hand  propelled  her,  and  sat  down 
again,  as  she  felt  a  tug  at  her  skirt,  much  as  a  horse 
in  harness  obeys  the  pull  on  the  reins.  And  because 
she  had  done  this,  Auntie  Green  rewarded  her  by 
relating  the  story  of  the  battle  of  soft  soap,  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  old  house. 

There  was  no  hot  dinner  on  Sunday.  Everything 
had  been  cooked  on  Saturday,  for  Auntie  Green 
rigidly  followed  the  Commandment  that  forbade 
anyone,  even  the  maid,  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  if  the 
family  owned  one,  to  do  any  work  on  Sunday. 

Still,  the  quantity  of  cold  cooked  meat,  bread, 
preserves,  and  other  delicacies,  which  had  practi- 
cally occupied  Aimee  and  Auntie  all  day  Saturday 
until  late  at  night,  provided  an  appetizing  meal, 
even  though  cold.  Tea,  of  course,  was  served  from 
the  old-fashioned  silver  teapot.  Somehow,  Auntie 
did  not  consider  that  brewing  tea  was  disobeying 
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the  Ten  Commandments.  Auntie  enjoyed  her  cup 
of  tea.  Cricket  had  a  glass  of  cold  milk. 

"Now,  you  must  take  off  your  best  dress  and 
shoes  and  keep  quiet  while  I  read  my  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  I  think  you  had  better  bring  that  little  black 
stool  and  listen  while  I  read  it." 

Cricket  did  not  hop  or  skip  as  she  went  for  the 
stool.  Already  she  had  learned  to  hate  that  stool. 
She  knew  that  if  she  were  noisy  she  would  have  to 
get  the  stool  and  sit  on  it,  holding  a  piece  of  white 
linen  in  one  rebellious  hand,  and  painfully  poking 
a  needle  and  thread  in  and  out,  learning  to  make 
small  even  stitches. 

She  also  knew  the  history  of  the  wreath  of  flowers 
embroidered  on  that  stool.  How  her  grandfather's 
children,  all  of  them  really  Mom's  children,  had 
conbined  to  make  a  wonderful  Christmas  gift  for 
him,  years  and  years  ago.  So  the  oldest  girls  of  the 
family,  aided  by  their  mother,  had  made  him  a 
gorgeous  velvet  smoking  jacket,  the  sons  had 
bought  a  handsome  chair  and  pipe.  Both  back  and 
seat  of  the  chair  had  been  embroidered  by  the  old- 
est girls  and  Mom. 

The  final  touch  to  the  combined  gift  had  been 
the  little  four-legged  footstool,  on  which  was  a 
cross-stitched  piece  of  embroidery  with  flowers  to 
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match  the  high-backed  chair.  The  smaller  children 
had  been  drafted  into  the  work  of  embroidering 
this  stool,  and  even  the  youngest  girl,  then  a  baby 
not  two  years  old,  had  done  her  part,  as  she  sat  in 
Mom's  lap  while  her  pink,  fat  fingers  were  guided 
so  the  needle  went  in  and  out,  making  gayly 
colored  stitches. 

Cricket,  when  she  had  heard  the  history  of  this 
stool,  sympathized  sincerely  with  those  bygone 
children,  and  whenever  she  was  told  to  get  this 
stool  of  penance,  she  felt  that  a  procession  of  other 
children  tagged  after  her;  each  one  of  them,  even 
a  toddling  baby,  carrying  a  needle  threaded  with 
worsted.  So,  now,  as  she  flopped  down  on  the  em- 
broidered wreath,  she  began  wondering  if  those 
other  children  had  hated  that  stool  as  much  as  she 
hated  it.  However,  she  sat  quietly  while  Auntie's 
voice  droned  on  and  on.  Suddenly,  the  room  turned 
into  a  tall-masted  ship  which  was  crowded  with 
women  who  were  throwing  ladles  of  soap  into  the 
ocean.  Hundreds  of  fish,  big  and  little,  poked  their 
heads  above  the  water,  but  in  an  instant  each  head 
became  the  head  of  an  Indian  who  was  pointing  a 
gun  at  the  women.  There  was  no  more  soap  in  the 
ship  and  the  Indian  fishes  all  laughed  and  called 
out,  "Face  the  bullets,  now!" 

Crash!  Cricket  felt  herself   falling  a  long  dis- 
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tance.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  was  not  dead, 
after  all.  The  overturned  stool  lay  beside  her,  and 
Auntie  stooped  down  to  help  her  to  her  feet. 

Cricket  blinked  up  at  her  as  the  old  lady  said, 
"Go  upstairs  and  finish  your  nap." 


CHAPTER  Vn 

CRICKET    EXPLORES 

ARRAYED  once  more  in  her  best  dress,  Cricket 
i  was  sent  to  sit  on  the  broad  top  slab  of  the 
marble  front  steps.  A  velvet  rug  on  which  was  de- 
picted a  little  boy  playing  with  a  big  dog  in  a 
garden  of  brilliant  flowers  had  been  spread  over  the 
step,  so  that  Cricket's  clothes  might  not  come  in 
contact  with  any  possible  dust. 

"Now,  be  good,"  commanded  Auntie  Green, 
"and  don't  cross  the  street." 

Left  alone,  Cricket  looked  up  and  down  the 
street.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Not  a  wagon,  not  a  person.  Even  the  street  cars 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  Third  Street  on  Sunday, 
for  there  was  no  sound  of  jingling  bells  on  the  har- 
ness of  horses. 

Auntie  had  said  not  to  cross  the  street  but  she 
hadn't  said  not  to  walk  to  the  very  end  of  the  street 
and  look  up  the  cross-street.  There  might  be  some- 
thing interesting.  Acting  on  the  idea,  Cricket  arose 
to  her  feet  and  walked  slowly  past  the  solid  brick 
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fronts  of  houses  that  were  all  alike.  None  of  them 
had  iron  railings  like  Auntie  Green's,  she  observed. 
Somehow  that  made  her  feel  a  bit  superior. 

All  the  parlors  had  two  windows,  each  with 
heavy  solid  shutters  painted  white.  They  were 
drawn  together  so  that  a  crack  of  four  inches 
allowed  the  light  to  enter,  or  anyone  to  peek  out 
without  being  seen.  Not  a  face  was  visible  at  any 
window  she  passed.  Not  one  door  was  open.  She 
was  sure  the  owners  were  not  all  out,  because 
Auntie  Green's  shutters  were  closed  exactly  the 
same  way.  Mom's  shutters,  too,  were  closed. 

She  did  not  yet  understand  that,  at  precisely 
five  o'clock,  every  window  shutter  would  be  thrown 
open,  while  the  owners  of  the  houses,  arrayed  in 
their  Sunday  clothes  and  looking  very  solemn, 
would  sit  beside  the  open  windows  until  six  o'clock 
tea.  After  that  had  been  finished,  the  proper  thing 
in  Philadelphia  was  for  the  family  to  put  on  bonnets 
and  hats  and  go  to  evening  services. 

Cricket,  unaware  of  this  regular  Sunday  pro- 
gram, kept  on  hopefully  toward  the  cross-street. 
The  grocery  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Carpenter 
was  closed,  and  nothing  interesting  could  be  seen 
in  any  direction.  With  a  sigh,  she  turned  again 
toward  her  home. 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  somebody  opened  a  door. 
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Cricket  hurried  toward  it,  but  when  she  reached 
the  steps,  no  one  was  there.  The  front  door  was 
opened,  but  it  led  into  a  small  room,  and  beyond 
that  was  another  door,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
of  frosted  glass.  Cricket  flattened  her  nose  against 
the  glass,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  grasped 
the  knob.  It  turned  easily.  The  door  swung  open 
into  a  cheerful  sitting  room.  But  no  one  was  there. 
Then  from  above  she  heard  voices.  Women's 
voices  and  the  voice  of  a  child.  That  settled  it. 

Cricket  forgot  everything  she  had  promised 
everyone  as  she  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  house.  No  one  met  her.  The 
voices  continued  to  lead  her  on.  They  were  laughing 
now. 

"Don't  splash  so  hard,  Carrie,"  someone  said. 
The  noise  of  splashing  water  drew  Cricket  as  bait 
lures  a  hungry  fish. 

She  pushed  the  partly  opened  door  and  stood 
staring  curiously,  but  not  half  as  much  surprised 
as  those  in  the  room.  There  were  two  women  and  a 
young  lady  grouped  near  a  wooden  tub.  In  that 
tub  stood  a  little  girl  almost  as  large  as  Cricket. 
The  maid,  who  was  stooping  down  and  groping  for 
the  soap,  did  not  see  the  intruder,  but  the  child's 
mother  and  sister,  and  also  the  child  in  the  tub, 
stared  in  astonishment. 
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Cricket  calmly  walked  into  the  room,  and  seeing 
a  small  rocking  chair  at  hand,  seated  herself  with- 
out a  word. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "How  did  you  get 
here?" 

The  maid  lifted  her  head  and  wiped  her  moist 
face  with  a  gingham  apron.  "Lands'  sakes!"  she 
sat  back  on  her  heels,  the  little  brown  eyes  in  her 
red,  good-natured  face  popping  in  astonishment. 

"I  just  walked  in,"  replied  Cricket  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice. 

"Why  did  you  come  in?"  demanded  Sally  the 
maid. 

"There  wasn't  any  other  door  open."  Cricket, 
satisfied  that  statement  settled  everything,  was 
staring  at  the  little  girl,  whose  blue-gray  eyes  re- 
turned the  gaze.  A  mass  of  brown  curls  was  pinned 
above  her  head  to  prevent  being  wet  during  the 
scrubbing. 

"I'm  through,  now,"  announced  Carrie.  "Hurry 
and  dry  me,  Sally.  I  want  to  go  out  and  play." 

Out  of  the  tub  she  hopped,  and  Sally  wrapped 
her  in  a  big  towel,  rubbing  with  all  her  might. 
Usually  there  was  a  struggle,  but  this  time  Carrie 
aided  by  using  a  corner  of  the  towel  herself.  Never 
had  Sally  or  Carrie's  mother  had  so  little  trouble 
dressing  her.  She  even  stood  perfectly  still  while 
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a  comb  yanked  the  snarls  from  her  curly  hair,  and 
in  a  short  time  she  was  being  fastened  into  a  pretty 
white  dress. 

Cricket  watched  everything  critically,  then, 
without  a  word,  she  leaned  down  and  began  un- 
fastening her  buttoned  shoes. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  Carrie's  mother. 

"I'm  taking  off  my  shoes."  Cricket  kept  on  jerk- 
ing at  the  buttons. 

"Do  they  hurt  you?"  Sally  spoke  in  a  sympa- 
thetic voice.  Sunday  shoes  always  hurt.  When  they 
stopped  hurting,  they  were  too  shabby  to  be  worn 
on  a  Sunday.  Sally  understood  that  better  than 
anyone  else. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  want  my  bath  now." 

Everyone  except  Carrie  laughed,  and  then,  as 
one  shoe  was  pulled  from  Cricket's  foot  and  she 
started  to  unbutton  the  other  shoe,  the  two  women 
and  even  the  young  lady  sister  began  to  argue. 
They  said  she  did  not  need  a  bath.  That  she  was 
nice  and  clean  and  must  have  had  a  bath  that  day 
already. 

"Yes,"  Cricket  answered,  as  the  second  shoe  was 
dropped  to  the  floor  with  a  bang,  "but  I  want 
another  bath.  I  want  a  bath  like  hers."  She  nodded 
toward  Carrie. 
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"But  one  bath  is  the  same  as  another,"  Carrie's 
mother  laughed. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  Cricket  retorted  positively,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  explain  that  the  business- 
like scrub  from  the  hands  of  Aimee  was  a  very- 
different  proposition  from  Carrie's  bath,  where 
one  could  splash  water  and  have  everyone  laughing 
at  it.  And  the  brisk  rub  with  a  coarse  towel  in 
Aimee's  hands  was  not  the  same  as  the  pokes  by 
Sally  and  Carrie's  mother,  that  sent  Carrie  into 
hysterical  giggles  and  squirms.  Carrie  wasn't  hav- 
ing a  real  bath,  for  everyone  was  just  playing. 
And  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  wet  places 
on  the  bare  painted  floor.  Aimee  always  scolded  if 
just  one  weeny  drop  of  water  splashed  on  the  oil- 
cloth of  the  kitchen,  where  the  tub  was  always 
placed. 

Shoes  and  stockings  now  were  on  the  floor  in  a 
heap,  and  Cricket  backed  up  to  Carrie's  mother. 
"Please  unhitch  my  back,"  she  requested. 

Arguments  had  no  effect,  but  at  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  downstairs,  Mrs.  Cantlin  hurried  from 
the  room,  leaving  Ida  and  Sally  to  handle  the 
situation. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  whose  stern  face  relaxed  a 
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bit,  and  whose  dark  eyes  were  twinkling  as  he 
looked  at  the  barefooted  child. 

"Hello!"  he  remarked  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "How 
did  you  manage  to  get  into  my  family,  young 
lady?" 

"I  just  came." 

"Well,  as  long  as  you're  here,  suppose  you  tell 
us  your  name." 

"Cricket  Austin." 

"Oh,  you  live  with  Auntie  Green,  don't  you?" 
Sally's  little  eyes  opened  a  bit  wider. 

"Yes,  and  with  Mom,  too.  She's  my  real  grand- 
mother, you  know." 

"Well"— Mr.  Cantlin  spoke  quietly— "don't 
you  think  it  would  be  nicer  than  having  (-another 
bath  to-day,  if  you  put  on  your  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  go  with  Cal  and  me  to  have  ice  cream  at 
Kyles'?" 

Cricket  grabbed  a  stocking,  handed  it  to  Sally, 
and  then  held  the  other  one  to  Carrie's  mother. 

"Please,"  she  said  with  a  smile  that  showed  an 
even  row  of  small  white  teeth.  "Whenever  I  hurry 
I  get  my  stockings  twisted." 

So  enthroned  on  the  small  rocker,  like  a  princess, 
she  watched  Sally  and  Carrie's  mother  slip  the  two 
stockings  into  position,  without  a  sign  of  a  twist 
or  wrinkle.  The  shoes  were  buttoned  hastily,  for 
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fear  she  might  change  her  mind  about  the  bath. 

But  Cricket  now  had  no  desire  for  anything  but 
ice  cream.  Mrs.  Cantlin  was  still  struggling  with 
the  top  button  of  a  shoe,  as  Cricket  started  to  join 
Carrie  and  her  father.  He  chuckled  quietly,  and 
his  wife's  brown  eyes  twinkled  as  he  left  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Carrie  and  Cricket. 

The  children  were  holding  hands.  It  was  a  pledge 
of  friendship  that  needed  no  words,  as  they  walked 
along  the  street  together.  A  few  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Cantlin  had  explained  that  he  was  taking  the 
girls  for  a  little  ice  cream,  and  would  return  Cricket 
promptly  and  unharmed.  Then  the  three  of  them 
resumed  their  journey  to  the  big  confectionery 
store  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street. 

Cricket  looked  up  at  him.  "Can  I  skip?"  she 
asked  seriously. 

"Of  course,  if  you  want  to  do  it,"  he  replied. 

And  then,  hand  in  hand,  while  brown  curls  and 
black  curls  fluttered  like  dark  flags,  Carrie  and 
Cricket  went  skipping  merrily  along  the  red- 
brick pavements. 

Skippity-hop,  skippity-hop,  four  small  feet 
danced  lightly  across  the  cobblestoned  street,  then 
up  to  the  door  of  the  wonderful  candy  store;  and 
when  Carrie  stopped  soberly  inside  the  door, 
Cricket  jerked  her  along.  Only  when  the  marble- 
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topped  table  had  been  reached  did  the  dancing 
feet  become  like  other  Sunday  feet  in  old  Phila- 
delphia. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Carrie's  father. 

"I  want — strawberry  and  vanilla,"  replied  Car- 
rie. 

"May  I  have  two  kinds?"  Cricket  demanded. 

"Three  or  four,  if  you  like,"  smiled  Carrie's 
father. 

Cricket  gave  an  ecstatic  sigh,  "I  want  chocolate 
and  vanilla  and — and — and — I  guess  that  will  be 
enough  this  time." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CARRIE 

THE  friendship  between  the  two  children  grew 
stronger,  day  by  day,  for,  much  to  their  de- 
light, they  were  both  in  the  same  class  at  school, 
when  the  term  began  in  early  September.  The 
Mount  Vernon  was  a  public  school,  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  for  boys  and  girls.  However,  the 
boys  were  on  one  side  of  the  school.  The  girls  had 
separate  playgrounds  and  entirely  different  class- 
rooms and  teachers. 

Cricket  would  have  found  herself  entirely  among 
strangers  had  it  not  been  for  Carrie,  and  both  girls 
were  satisfied  so  long  as  they  were  together.  Auntie 
Green  thoroughly  approved  of  the  friendship,  as 
she  had  known  Carrie's  grandparents,  and  in  old 
Philadelphia  that  was  the  most  important  item. 
When  new  people  moved  into  any  neighborhood, 
the  first  questions  were,  "Who  are  they?"  "Who 
were  their  grandparents?" 

It  was  a  fact  that  one  family  had  moved  into  the 
neighborhood,  but  as  none  of  the  older  residents 
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knew  anything  about  their  parents  or  grandparents, 
nobody  went  to  see  them.  Though  they  had  con- 
tinued to  live  ten  years  in  the  same  house,  they 
were  counted  as  strangers.  Nobody  who  was  any- 
body ever  lived  in  a  rented  house.  Children  on  the 
front  street  must  not  play  with  children  who  lived 
on  the  back  street.  All  of  these  rules  puzzled  Cricket 
for  a  long  time,  until  she  finally  decided  that  it  was 
like  being  on  the  officers'  line  in  the  garrison,  while 
the  families  of  the  enlisted  men,  or  the  servants, 
used  the  back  line.  So,  having  settled  the  matter  in 
this  way,  she  did  not  investigate  any  other  street 
except  the  one  upon  which  she  and  Carrie  were 
living. 

Across  the  street  were  other  children,  ,boys  and 
girls  about  the  same  ages  as  Carrie  and  Cricket,  and 
some  of  the  boys  were  a  year  or  two  older.  As 
Auntie  Green  had  lived  opposite  these  families  for 
two  generations,  she  was  quite  willing  that  Cricket 
should  play  with  these  children  as  well  as  Carrie. 
So  Cricket  learned  the  names  of  these  children,  for 
at  times  they  would  run  across  the  street,  bringing 
large  hoops,  jackstones,  or  smaller  hoops  which 
they  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and  caught  on  two  long 
slender  sticks.  Sometimes  the  girls  would  bring 
dolls,  and  sit  on  the  steps  with  Carrie  and  Cricket, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  the  two  friends  made  it  evident 
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that  "two  was  company,"  and  with  sniffs  or  tart 
comments,  the  other  girls  would  vanish,  much  to 
the  delight  of  Carrie  and  Cricket. 

They  had  so  many  things  to  do  and  talk  about, 
that  they  never  had  time  enough  to  do  or  say  all 
they  had  planned. 

Carrie  loved  to  sew,  but  Cricket's  fingers  were 
not  made  for  a  needle.  She  did  try,  but  the  little 
drops  of  blood  when  she  pricked  herself  spoiled 
so  many  things  that  Carrie  suggested  doing  all  the 
sewing  herself. 

A  new  doll  had  just  been  added  to  Cricket's 
family.  A  doll  of  bisque,  with  gold-painted  shoes, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  wonderful  long  wig  of  real  golden 
hair  that  reached  to  its  feet.  Cricket  never  wearied 
of  "fixing"  these  luxurious  locks.  The  doll  was 
small,  but  no  other  doll,  in  Cricket's  opinion,  could 
compare  with  this  one.  Carrie  was  a  genius  in 
designing  new  gowns  for  her. 

One  day,  as  they  were  playing,  Carrie  looked  up 
and  exclaimed,  "Do  you  know  we  have  no  name 
yet  for  her?" 

"Her"  could  only  mean  one  personage.  It  was 
the  doll. 

"Well,  let's  find  a  name,"  agreed  Cricket  at 
once.  "Then  we  must  christen  her." 

Probably  Adam  and  Eve  had  as  much  trouble, 
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or  more,  to  find  names  for  their  sons;  and  even 
royal  families  and  Hottentots  are  not  exempt,  so 
name  after  name  was  discussed  and  rejected.  For 
three  whole  days,  Carrie  and  Cricket  centered  their 
thoughts  on  the  one  subject,  and  finally  the  prob- 
lem was  referred  to  Carrie's  father  and  mother  and 
Sally,  but  nothing  suited  all  of  them,  until  Cricket 
happened  to  remark: 

"My  doll  that  died  in  Texas  had  a  lovely  name. 
Daddy  helped  me  pick  it  out.  It  was  Lady  Helen  de 
Newport;  but  that  belonged  to  her." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cantlin  seriously,  "why  not 
call  this  one  Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second! 
That's  the  way  kings  are  named,  like  Henry  the 
First  all  the  way  to  the  Eighth,  of  England. " 

Sally  was  loudest  in  her  approval.  She  had  read  of 
society  in  Newport  and  knew  all  about  kings  and 
queens  and  their  ways. 

So  in  a  few  moments  a  white  nightgown  replaced 
the  doll's  handsome  dress  and  in  the  back  yard 
Cricket  ducked  the  doll  in  a  bucket  under  the 
hydrant. 

"I  christen  thee  Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the 
Second.  Amen!" 

Sally,  Ida,  and  Carrie's  mother  had  acted  as 
witnesses,  but  later  Mr.  Cantlin  learned  that  he  was 
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Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second's  godfather, 
while  Mrs.  Cantlin  was  godmother.  The  next  after- 
noon a  christening  feast  followed,  for  which  Sally 
baked  a  big  cake,  and  the  godparents  furnished 
the  ice  cream.  Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second, 
fastened  to  a  small  stick  in  the  center  of  the  iced 
cake,  stared  with  calm  blue  eyes  at  the  christening 
party  given  in  her  honor. 

One  thing  the  girls  insisted  upon,  and  that  was 
the  use  of  every  bit  of  the  doll's  name.  She  was  not 
Lady  Helen,  she  was  Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the 
Second. 

Lessons  were  not  hardships,  because  Cricket  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Carrie's  home  and  study  with  her. 
Together  they  puzzled  over  spelling  and  multi- 
plication tables.  Writing  was  a  bugbear  to  Cricket, 
but  Carrie  loved  it.  Sometimes  Mr.  Cantlin  would 
take  a  pen  and  draw  the  most  wonderful  birds  with- 
out once  stopping  until  the  wings,  eyes,  tail,  and 
fine  curling  feathers  were  entirely  finished. 

Carrie  had  no  trouble  learning  the  multiplication 
table,  but  Cricket  simply  was  helpless  against  the 
line  of  figures.  For  a  long  time  she  would  recite 
only,  "Once  one  is  one,  Once  two  is  two."  She  felt 
safe  about  that.  You  just  ended  the  same  way  you 
started. 
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But  her  teacher  ordered  her  to  learn  something 
else.  Mr.  Cantlin  came  to  the  rescue  when  Carrie 
told  the  dilemma  facing  Cricket. 

"Try  tens  next,"  he  said.  "All  you  have  to  do  is 
remember  to  count  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty.  That 
is  as  easy  as  the  'one  time  one  is  one.'" 

It  helped  Cricket  to  flounder  through  another 
table,  and  she  at  once  placed  Carrie's  father  among 
her  heroes. 

At  this  time  the  teacher  suggested  that  the 
children  write  a  composition. 

"I  won't  tell  you  what  to  write  about.  Pick  out 
something  and  write  about  it;  but  you  must  not  let 
anyone  help  you,  or  even  talk  about  it  to  one 
another  in  school.  Bring  it,  neatly  written  in  ink, 
next  Friday." 

"What  is  a  composition?"  demanded  Cricket, 
after  the  teacher  had  noticed  the  lifted  hand  and 
nodded  permission  to  speak  ii\  class. 

"Why,  it's  anything  you  want  to  write." 

"Is  it  a  story?"  asked  Cricket  eagerly. 

''No.  It's  a  composition,"  the  teacher  replied 
hastily  as  she  tapped  the  bell  on  her  desk.  "Go 
on  with  your  other  work  now." 

Cricket's  marks  were  scandalous.  She  blundered 
all  day,  and  as  she  walked  home  beside  Carrie,  she 
let  her  friend  do  all  the  talking.  A  most  unusual 
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thing  for  Cricket.  Auntie  Green  had  once  said  that 
Cricket's  tongue  was  hung  in  the  middle  so  it 
could  wag  at  both  ends.  It  was  almost  perpetual 
motion.  But  to-day  she  did  not  talk. 

Carrie  paused  at  Auntie  Green's  doorstep.  "  Com- 
ing over  to  play  after  while?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  write  my  composition,"  was 
the  vague  reply. 

Carrie  sniffed.  She  felt  snubbed.  Her  short  skirt 
switched  like  the  tail  of  an  angry  cat,  and  her 
shoulders  shrugged.  She  walked  away  without 
another  word.  But  Cricket  had  not  noticed  the 
storm  signals.  She  hurried  down  to  the  dining 
room,  tossed  her  hat  on  the  floor,  jerked  out  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  and  started  her  composition. 


CHAPTER  IX 

"i   KNOW   YOU   WON'T   TELL" 

FOR  three  days  Cricket  had  worked  so  in- 
dustriously that  Auntie  Green  finally  swooped 
down  on  the  precious,  closely  scribbled  papers,  in 
spite  of  loud  protests. 

"You  can  write  on  it  to-morrow,"  commanded 
Auntie,  after  she  had  learned  the  importance  of 
the  work.  "You  have  two  more  days  to  finish  it  up 
before  Friday  morning." 

Cricket  went  slowly  out  into  the  garden.  Tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  wiped  them  away  as 
she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  looking  into 
the  face  of  the  White  Boy. 

"You  know  I  can't  do  it  all  the  time,"  she  said, 
"and  maybe  when  she  gives  it  to  me  to  do  I  can't 
remember,  and  that  will  spoil  it.  It  isn't  like  spell- 
ing or  multiplication  tables.  You  can  study  them 
any  time,  even  while  you  are  eating  things.  This  is 
different." 

The  White  Boy  looked  down  at  her  with  his 
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wise  eyes,  and  Cricket  knew  that  he  did  understand 
her  troubles.  Stooping,  she  picked  up  one  of  the 
shells  and  held  it  to  her  ear.  The  murmuring  inside 
the  shell  sounded  like  far-away  voices  whispering 
together.  She  could  not  make  out  what  any  voice 
was  saying,  but  she  knew  that  the  White  Boy  heard 
them  and  understood.  Some  day,  she  was  sure  that 
she  would  be  able  to  hear  the  exact  words  and  know 
what  the  shell  people  were  talking  about.  Only  the 
White  Boy  and  herself  knew  that  each  day  she 
listened,  hoping  to  hear  the  stories. 

Some  shell  voices  were  much  louder  than  the 
others,  and  these  she  had  carefully  arranged  at  the 
top  of  the  rockery.  To-day,  however,  a  new  thought 
came  to  her,  that  maybe  the  White  Boy  would 
rather  have  the  other  shells  nearer  him,  for  maybe 
they  were  so  faint  that  he  might  not  have  been 
able  to  hear  them  at  all.  He  could  only  bend  his 
head  a  little  bit. 

Without  hesitation,  she  removed  all  the  lower 
shells  and  placed  them  closely  together  on  the  very 
top  of  the  rockery,  until  the  entire  space  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  shells,  all  of  which  she  had 
arranged  so  that  the  openings  would  be  upturned. 
They  looked  like  queer  little  animals  lying  on  their 
backs  with  enormous  pink  mouths  widely  opened. 

The  rest  of  the  rockery  did  look  rather  undressed, 
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but  that  could  not  be  helped.  Cricket  stood  off  and 
surveyed  her  work.  Anyway,  the  White  Boy  could 
hear  them  all  now,  and  to-morrow  she  would  put 
them  back  again  before  anyone  should  notice  the 
change. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  now?"  demanded 
Auntie  Green,  stopping  on  her  way  into  Mom's 
back  parlor  door.  "You  are  worse  than  Meddlesome 
Matty!  Put  those  shells  back  where  you  found 
them.  Mom  has  enough  to  do  without  any  extra 
work  in  the  yard." 

Cricket  wanted  to  explain  it  all,  but  one  glance 
into  Auntie's  grim  face  settled  such  an  idea. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  Get  it  fixed  be- 
fore Mom  sees  it." 

The  White  Boy  stared  down  as  Cricket  carefully 
lifted  each  shell,  but  before  she  put  it  back  in  its 
proper  place,  she  held  it  a  second  or  two  against 
the  ear  of  the  White  Boy.  That  was  the  best  she 
could  do;  she  hoped  that  he  could  hear  part  of 
each  story,  anyway. 

Long  before  Auntie  reappeared,  the  shells  were 
properly  placed  and  the  rockery  gave  no  signs  of 
having  been  disturbed,  though  the  old  lady  in- 
spected it  from  every  side. 

"Don't  you  ever  do  that  again,"  said  Auntie. 
"I  can't  see  what  gets  into  you  at  times.  Some  day 
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you'll  get  into  more  trouble  than  Meddlesome 
Matty." 

She  did  not  have  to  explain  that  to  Cricket,  for 
on  several  former  occasions  Cricket  had  been  told 
to  sit  on  the  penitential  stool  and  listen  to  Auntie 
recite,  in  a  sing-song  voice,  the  poem  of  Meddle- 
some Matty,  who  was  always  poking  and  meddling 
with  things  that  were  not  her  own,  until  at  last  she 
saw  a  pretty  box  and  opened  it.  That  cured  her. 
The  box  was  full  of  snuff  which  flew  into  her  face 
and  set  her  sneezing  until  her  eyes  and  nose  and 
throat  felt  as  though  filled  with  red  pepper. 

Cricket  had  listened  to  this  tale  of  woe  so  many 
times  that  she  hated  it  as  much  as  she  hated  the 
penitential  stool  itself.  So  Auntie's  reference  added 
to  her  resentment. 

"Can  I  write  on  my  composition  now?"  she 
asked  almost  hopelessly. 

"Yes.  That  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief  until 
supper  time." 

The  precious  scribbled  pages,  her  pencil,  and  the 
clean  sheets  on  which  the  composition  was  to  be 
finally  copied  in  ink,  were  taken  from  the  lower 
drawer  of  the  huge  black  wardrobe  in  the  front 
bedroom,  and  Cricket  hurried  down  to  the  dining- 
room  table  where,  as  she  began  to  read  and  scowl 
and  scribble,  all  her  troubles  vanished. 
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Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second,  propped  at 
a  window  of  the  big  doll  house,  could  not  attract 
one  glance.  Finally,  Cricket  hunted  Auntie  Green. 

"Now  may  I  have  the  pen  and  ink  to  copy  it 
clean?" 

Auntie  looked  doubtful,  but  she  brought  a  small 
bottle  and  pen  with  a  quill  handle. 

"Be  careful  and  don't  spill  the  ink." 

Almost  an  hour  went  past,  with  no  sound  except 
the  scratching  of  the  pen.  Cricket  was  not  used  to 
ink  writing,  but  at  last  the  composition  was  done. 
She  gravely  picked  up  a  small  glass  sand  box  and 
shook  the  fine  sand  thickly  over  the  writing,  to 
dry  the  ink  and  prevent  its  blotting.  She  had  seen 
Auntie  Green  do  that.  Leaving  the  pen  and  ink  on 
the  table,  she  hurried  into  the  back  yard. 

The  White  Boy  was  waiting  for  her.  In  one  hand 
she  carried  the  precious  composition,  but  in  the 
other  hand  was  the  scribbled  pencil  copy. 

"If  I  don't  get  time  to  finish  reading  it  to  you," 
she  said  softly,  "I'll  put  the  pencil  copy  in  the 
shells,  so  you  can  hear  it  all  for  yourself." 

Second  thoughts  are  best.  Cricket  decided  first 
to  hide  the  pencil  pages  in  the  shells.  It  was  very 
near  supper  time,  and  Auntie  might  call  her  or  be 
looking  for  her  before  she  could  read  the  compo- 
sition to  the  White  Boy. 
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The  paper  was  stiff,  and  none  of  the  shells  was 
large  enough  to  hide  it,  so  she  tore  it  into  little  bits 
and  divided  the  pieces  into  even  bunches.  These  she 
crammed  into  the  shells  that  were  nearest  the 
White  Boy's  feet.  That  done,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  very  top  of  the  rockery,  so  close  to  the  statue 
that,  when  a  little  breeze  that  had  traveled  a  long 
distance  crept  into  the  garden  to  tease  the  roses,  it 
tweaked  one  of  Cricket's  dark  curls  and  tossed  it 
against  the  knee  of  the  White  Boy,  as  he  stood  with 
the  basket  of  flowers  held  above  his  bent  head. 

It  was  a  very  different  story  from  those  the  sea 
shells  whispered.  They  told  of  strange  lands,  of 
stately  ships,  of  dangers  at  sea;  but  this  told  the 
White  Boy  about  the  fairies  living  in  the  closed 
rosebuds  that  grew  along  the  board  fence  beside 
the  rockery. 

" Cricket,"  called  Auntie  Green.  "Come  to 
supper  at  once!" 

Cricket  arose  quickly,  but  there  was  a  little 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"You  can  finish  it  yourself,"  she  said.  "It's  all 
there  in  the  shells.  Teacher  said  we  mustn't  talk 
about  our  composition  to  anyone,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  you.  It's  a  secret!  I  know  you  won't  tell!" 

Then  she  hurried  to  supper,  clutching  the  ink- 
smeared  composition  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  X 

CAPTURING   THE   GIANT 

FRIDAY  morning  all  the  girls  of  the  class  filed 
past  the  teacher's  platform  and  handed  their 
compositions  to  Miss  Prigell,  who  accepted  them 
with  a  stony  stare,  as  though  she  expected  a  rattle- 
snake to  jump  suddenly  from  each  neatly  rolled 
paper.  Some  of  them  were  rather  smudgy,  others 
immaculately  neat.  Cricket's  bore  marks  of  fingers 
that  had  pushed  bits  of  paper  into  the  shells,  but 
Carrie's  was  as  clean  and  white  as  freshly  fallen 
snow.  Cricket's  was  tied  with  a  snarled  bit  of  black 
thread,  but  Carrie's  was  held  by  a  tiny  piece  of 
narrow  white  ribbon  ending  in  a  beautiful  bow. 

Cricket  realized  the  difference,  as  she  laid  her 
composition  in  Miss  Prigell's  hand.  A  smile  of 
approval  had  stretched  the  teacher's  thin  lips  as 
she  received  Carrie's  work,  but  Cricket's  grimy  roll 
was  accepted  gingerly.  Cricket  sighed,  but  when 
she  remembered  what  she  had  read  to  the  White 
Boy,  her  spirits  rose  again. 

The  compositions  were  to  be  marked  and  re- 
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ported  upon  the  following  Monday,  and  though  the 
other  girls  soon  forgot  the  rolls  of  paper,  Cricket 
thought  of  nothing  else.  Carrie,  unable  to  interest 
her  playmate  even  in  planning  a  new  dress  for  Lady 
Helen  de  Newport  the  Second,  went  home  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted  by  any  member  of  her  family. 
Though  her  cousins  came  on  Saturday  and  spent 
the  entire  day,  she  would  not  play  parcheesi,  or 
Old  Maid,  or  jackstones.  True,  she  did  watch  the 
other  girls  playing  jackstones  on  the  front  marble 
step,  but  her  part  was  only  to  see  that  none  of  them 
cheated.  She  did  not  take  a  turn  herself.  When  one 
of  the  players  " touched' '  in  "three'ms"  and 
another  one  "dropped"  in  "twelve'ms,"  Carrie's 
wrathful  denunciation  of  their  attempts  to  hide 
their  bad  playing  was  an  outlet  to  her  resentment 
that  Cricket  had,  for  almost  a  week  now,  kept  her 
thoughts  to  herself  and  seemed  to  be  far  away. 

"I  won't  play  with  you  girls  any  more,"  Carrie 
announced.  "You  tried  to  cheat.  So  there  now!" 

She  walked  off,  and  as  she  reached  the  iron  rail- 
ings at  Auntie  Green's  house,  Carrie  leaned  across 
the  gate  and  looked  down.  Through  the  window  of 
the  dining  room  she  could  see  the  table.  There  were 
no  dishes  on  it.  Cricket  was  sitting  there  alone.  Her 
left  elbow  was  resting  on  the  table  so  that  her  hand 
could  prop  her  chin.  The  right  hand  held  a  pencil. 
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She  was  staring  with  a  scowl  at  the  picture  of  George 
Washington  and  his  family  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Ever  since  Miss  Prigell  had  given  out  that 
horrid  composition  to  the  class,  Cricket  had  seemed 
to  be  miles  and  miles  away  from  everyone,  and 
now,  even  though  the  composition  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  teacher,  Cricket  still  was  acting 
queerly.  Carrie  was  hurt  and  puzzled.  She  had 
hoped  that  after  the  composition  had  been  finished, 
everything  would  be  just  the  same  as  ever,  but 
something  still  was  wrong  between  herself  and 
Cricket,  and  she  did  not  know  why. 

The  fancy  iron  gate  slipped  a  bit  and  made  a 
little  click.  Cricket  looked  up;  then  she  started 
toward  the  door.  Carrie  waited  almost  breathlessly. 
Out  through  the  door  popped  Cricket,  her  eyes  were 
eager  and  shining. 

"Oh,  Carrie,"  she  called,  "come  on  in.  I  was  just 
going  to  go  and  find  you.  Come  on.  Hurry!  It's  a 
big  secret!" 

Carrie  got  down  those  marble  steps  to  Cricket's 
side.  She  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  What  it 
was  made  no  difference  to  her.  She  did  know  one 
thing:  Cricket  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  now 
they  were  going  to  have  a  secret  together.  Only 
girls  who  were  just  like  sisters  shared  a  secret. 
Carrie  smiled  happily  as  Cricket  grabbed  her  hand, 
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and  then,  without  further  explanation,  she  was 
tugged  up  the  back  stairway,  out  the  back  door, 
and  through  Auntie  Green's  side  of  the  garden, 
until  they  had  reached  the  rockery  where  the  White 
Boy  awaited  them. 

Carrie  knew  nothing  of  the  White  Boy,  except 
that  it  was  a  pretty  little  marble  figure  of  a  boy, 
holding  a  basket  above  his  bent  head.  Now,  as 
Cricket  pulled  her  down  on  the  grass  beside  her, 
Carrie  was  mystified  as  her  friend  looked  up  and 
smiled  into  the  face  of  the  figure  and  said: 

"I'm  going  to  tell  Carrie,  too.  It's  a  big,  big 
secret."  Cricket  turned  her  happy  face  toward  the 
other  girl.  "You  must  cross  your  heart  and  hope  to 
die  if  you  ever  tell  it  to  anyone  else  unless  I  let  you 
do  it." 

Soberly  Carrie  lifted  her  right  hand.  "Cross  my 
heart  and  hope  to  die."  Her  voice  and  face  were 
very  solemn.  That  ceremony  completed,  she  edged 
nearer  Cricket  to  hear  the  wonderful  secret. 

Cricket  had  a  grimy  wad  of  paper  in  her  hand, 
and  a  badly  chewed  pencil. 

"Miss  Prigell  said  we  couldn't  talk  to  anyone 
about  our  compositions,"  she  began,  and  Carrie 
nodded  understandingly,  "but  this  isn't  a  com- 
position she  gave  us.  It's  my  own,  and  so  I  can 
read  it  to  you,  and  it  will  be  our  secret.  Nobody  but 
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you  and  the  White  Boy  will  ever  know  about  it." 

Carrie  said  nothing.  She  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Compositions  were  always  what  a  teacher  gave 
out  in  school.  She  had  heard  her  older  sister,  Ida, 
scold  about  doing  that  work,  and  Carrie  hated  a 
composition  as  much  as  she  could  hate  anything. 
The  secret  wasn't  so  wonderful,  after  all.  But  so 
long  as  Cricket  would  play  with  her  and  not  seem 
to  forget  she  ever  knew  her,  Carrie  was  satisfied. 
Anyway,  nobody  else  would  have  a  secret  with 
Cricket. 

Her  gray-blue  eyes  grew  wider.  She  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  the  statue  while  Cricket  explained 
about  the  White  Boy  and  the  sea  shells  that 
whispered  stories  to  him.  Then,  from  one  of  the 
shells  Cricket  dug  bits  of  torn  paper,  which  she 
exhibited  and  replaced. 

"That's  my  composition  that  Miss  Prigell  gave 
us  all  to  do,"  she  went  on.  "I  didn't  tell  anyone 
about  it;  I  just  put  the  pieces  in  the  shells  so  they 
could  tell  him  about  it,  you  see.  But  this  is  my  own 
composition,  and  I'm  going  to  read  it  to  you  and 
let  the  White  Boy  hear  it,  too.  He  won't  tell  any- 
one, and  you  won't,  either." 

"No,  I  won't  tell,  as  long  as  I  live,"  promised 
Carrie. 

Then  Cricket  read  her  composition,  and  Carrie 
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listened  to  every  word.  It  was  all  about  a  fairy 
that  lived  in  a  rosebud.  There  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  rosebuds  on  the  vine  that  climbed 
along  the  board  fence,  and  a  White  Boy  stood 
holding  a  basket  above  his  head.  He  had  not  always 
been  just  like  that.  Once  he  had  been  a  real,  live 
prince,  living  in  a  kingdom  where  fairies  could  be 
seen  and  heard,  like  other  people.  One  day  a  wicked 
giant  had  caught  and  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  so 
he  had  become  a  little  white  marble  statue  in  a 
garden,  and  not  one  of  his  grieving  friends  knew 
what  had  become  of  him. 

So  fairies  were  sent  all  over  the  world  to  see  if 
any  of  them  could  find  him.  One  little  fairy  found 
him  holding  up  the  basket,  but  his  head  was  bent 
so  he  could  not  see  her  hovering  over  his  basket 
of  flowers.  He  was  listening  to  the  story  a  shell  was 
telling  him,  and  he  did  not  hear  the  flutter  of  her 
silver  wings. 

And  then  the  giant  saw  the  fairy.  Into  a  rosebud 
he  thrust  her,  so  that  she,  too,  was  a  prisoner.  But 
the  White  Boy  did  not  know  she  was  near. 

Her  voice  was  so  faint  that  the  sounds  from  the 
sea  shells  shut  it  away  from  his  ears,  and  the  poor 
little  fairy  sobbed  in  her  rosebud  prison. 

Cricket  halted  suddenly.  "I  have  to  write  the 
rest.  You  see,  he  is  a  real  fairy  prince,  and  that  is 
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why  he  understands  the  stories  the  shells  are  telling 
him.  Some  day,  maybe  the  fairy  will  escape  from 
the  rosebud,  and  then,  if  I  can  catch  her  without 
hurting  her  the  least  little  bit,  she  will  tell  me  where 
the  White  Boy  used  to  live,  and  maybe  she  will 
take  you  and  me  to  find  the  giant,  and  then  we  will 
make  him  a  prisoner,  and  we'll  tickle  him  with 
prickly-pear  cactus  leaves  and  find  rattlesnakes 
and  put  them  all  around  him,  until  he  turns  the 
White  Boy  back  into  a  fairy  prince  again,  and  then 
we  will  stay  there  and  live  with  him  all  the  time.'' 

Carrie's  face  had  grown  very  sober  as  Cricket 
went  on  planning  what  they  two  would  do.  It  was 
growing  quite  late.  In  fact,  shadows  were  already 
becoming  dark  corners  in  the  garden.  Carrie 
glanced  up  timidly.  The  White  Boy's  white  eyes 
were  looking  at  her.  She  wiggled  a  bit  farther  away 
from  the  rockery. 

"It's  getting  near  supper  time,"  she  managed 
to  say.  "I've  got  to  hurry  home  now.  Sally  will  be 
looking  for  me.  I  didn't  tell  anyone  I  was  coming 
here." 

She  was  on  her  feet  and  almost  halfway  across 
the  garden.  Cricket  jumped  up  and  followed  her, 
still  eagerly  talking  about  what  they  would  do 
after  they  had  rescued  the  White  Boy. 

Probably   Carrie   had   never   before   passed   so 
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quickly  through  the  long  dark  hall  of  Auntie 
Green's  house,  but  to  her  it  seemed  she  .would 
never,  never  reach  the  front  door. 

It  was  closed.  It  was  locked.  It  had  a  chain  that 
allowed  Auntie  Green  or  Aimee  to  open  the  door 
and  peek  out.  That  chain  prevented  anyone  outside 
from  entering  the  hallway  uninvited. 

Carrie  watched  Cricket  struggle  with  the  key. 
It  was  a  big  key  and  did  not  always  work  easily. 
Finally  it  turned.  But  the  chain  twisted  mto  a  knot 
that  shortened  its  length.  Cricket  tugged  and 
jerked.  Carrie  aided  her,  and  all  the  time  Carrie 
was  glancing  fearfully  back  through  the  long  dim 
hallway,  fully  expecting  to  see  that  horrible  giant 
striding  after  them. 

Bang!  The  door  swung  open  at  last.  Carrie  fairly 
tumbled  down  the  marble  front  steps.  She  did  not 
pause,  as  she  called  back  to  Cricket,  "I  won't  tell 
anyone." 

Maybe,  she  thought,  if  she  kept  the  secret,  the 
giant  would  not  bother  her.  But  that  night,  in 
bed,  she  kept  the  coverlets  over  her  head. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   DEVIL'S   DARNING   NEEDLE 

MONDAY  morning,  Carrie  and  Cricket  slipped 
into  their  seats  at  school,  and  after  the 
regular  roll  call,  the  reports  on  the  compositions 
were  to  be  read  aloud  by  Miss  Prigell.  Though  the 
sixty  girls  were  all  anxious  to  know  their  marks 
Cricket  waited  more  anxiously  than  anyone  else. 

Slowly  the  names  were  read,  some  rated  high, 
some  low,  but  still  the  name  of  Cricket  Austin  was 
not  called  out  by  Miss  Prigell.  Cricket  wanted  to 
cry  out,  "Hurry.  Don't  be  so  slow!"  Miss  Prigell 
paused,  looked  down  the  aisle  where  Cricket  sat 
with  staring  eyes  and  her  hands  held  tightly  to- 
gether under  the  desk  so  no  one  could  see  them. 

"Cricket  Austin!  Zero  mark!" 

The  girls  gasped  aloud;  they  leaned  toward  each 
other  and  whispered.  No  one  else  had  such  a  mark 
as  that.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  class.  Carrie 
glared  defiance  at  the  other  fifty-eight  girls  who 
were  snickering  at  Cricket.  Poor  Cricket  felt  the 
cruel  eyes  and  smiles  of  those  whom  she  could  not 
see.  Her  face  was  crimson,  her  eyes  blinded  with 
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tears  so  that  Miss  Prigell  was  only  a  gray  shadow. 

"This  is  no  composition  at  all,"  went  on  the 
teacher  in  a  sharp  voice.  "It  is  just  a  mass  of 
rambling  words  that  tell  about  crazy  ideas.  No  sane 
person  would  ever  call  this  a  composition.  It  reads 
as  though  a  lunatic  had  written  it.  That  is  why 
it  has  been  marked  zero.  I  did  not  think  that  any 
girl  in  this  class  had  so  little  common  sense.  Come 
and  get  your  papers  now,  and  bring  them  back 
to-morrow  morning  after  your  parents  have  read 
the  compositions  and  signed  their  names  under 
your  marks." 

Somehow  Cricket's  heavy  feet  carried  her  to  the 
desk.  She  did  not  look  at  Miss  Prigell,  but  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  rolled  composition.  Without  a 
word,  she  carried  it  back  to  her  place  and  slipped 
it  under  the  cover  of  the  desk.  There  were  little 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  girls  nearest  her,  but 
Carrie  leaned  over  across  the  aisle  to  pick  up  a 
pencil  from  the  floor.  She  had  dropped  that  pencil 
for  just  one  reason.  She  reached  out  and  touched 
Cricket's  arm  as  she  straightened  up  again.  Cricket 
looked  at  her  and  saw  the  sympathy  and  love  in 
Carrie's  loyal  eyes. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  old  Priggy!  She's 
just  a  cranky  old  maid.  She  can't  even  catch  a 
beau!" 
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The  sympathy,  if  not  the  words,  gave  comfort  to 
Cricket's  heart.  She  gathered  her  books,  piled  them 
on  the  desk,  and  was  ready  for  her  day's  work  in 
the  schoolroom.  Miss  Prigell  glanced  curiously  at 
her  several  times,  but  Cricket  was  quiet  and  study- 
ing hard.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  furious  tears 
or  protests  that  the  teacher  had  expected.  Some- 
how, Miss  Prigell  resented  it.  She  felt,  in  a  way, 
that  Cricket  had  been  victorious  instead  of  de- 
feated. Miss  Prigell  did  not  understand  it.  What  she 
did  not  understand,  she  resented  and  squashed,  if 
it  were  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  class  was  dismissed,  and  the  two  girls 
walked  slowly  home.  Carrie  had  received  75  as  her 
mark,  and  the  words  "neat,  well  written"  had 
been  added  below  the  figures.  The  huge  zero  mark 
had  been  scrawled  entirely  across  the  whole  page 
of  Cricket's  work,  and  further  emphasized  by 
words  on  the  margin  at  the  right.  Those  words  were 
"dirty,  careless  work,  no  sense  whatever!"  And 
that  was  what  Cricket  had  to  show  to  Auntie 
Green  and  have  Auntie  Green  sign  her  own  name 
to  it,  as  proof  that  she  was  aware  of  Cricket's  awful 
record  at  school. 

Carrie  understood  why  Cricket  did  not  talk  as 
they  walked  home  together.  When  they  reached 
the  little  iron  gate,  Carrie  hesitated;  then,  unable 
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to  think  of  anything  to  help  her  friend,  she  just 
smiled  and  said,  "Good-bye,  Cricket.  I'm  going 
to  make  a  pink  silk  party  dress  for  Lady  Helen 
de  Newport  the  Second  next  Saturday.  Ida  says 
I  may  have  a  piece  of  her  new  dress  when  the 
dressmaker  comes  to  cut  it  out  Saturday  morning." 

Even  that  brought  no  response.  Cricket  was 
afraid  that  she  would  cry  if  she  opened  her  lips. 
So  she  only  turned  and  hurried  down  the  area  steps 
into  the  dining  room.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  show  that  composition  with  the  awful  marks 
to  Auntie  Green  until  bedtime.  Then  she  could  just 
give  it  to  Auntie  and  run  up  and  get  into  bed,  and 
if  Auntie  came  up  and  scolded,  like  Miss  Prigell, 
Cricket  knew  she  could  hold  her  hands  over  her 
own  ears  under  the  bedclothes,  in  the  dark. 

There  was  only  one  bright  spot.  Cricket  went  out 
to  the  rockery,  and  seeing  nobody  in  sight,  she 
hurriedly  whispered  her  troubles  to  the  White 
Boy.  "I  told  about  the  stories  in  the  shells,"  she 
said  with  trembling  lips,  "and  they  all  laughed. 
You  do  listen.  You  do  know  what  the  shells  say. 
It's  marked  zero!"  Her  voice  broke,  and  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

The  White  Boy  stood  holding  the  basket  above 
his  bent  head,  but  Cricket  felt  that  he  under- 
stood and  was  sorry.  Maybe  some  day  she  could 
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find  the  giant,  and  then  the  White  Boy  would  take 
her  away  to  his  kingdom  to  live  among  the  fairies. 
Of  course,  Carrie  would  have  to  go  with  her,  and 
then  she  would  want  her  father  and  Prince  and 
Duke,  and  the  regimental  band,  and  Bob,  and  all 
the  regiment  to  go  there  with  her. 

As  she  sat  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
would  happen  when  the  White  Boy  no  longer  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  the  garden,  she  looked  up  at  the 
roses  climbing  along  the  fence  and  jumped  to  her 
feet. 

Right  on  the  petal  edges  of  a  half -blown  rose,  she 
saw  tiny,  silver  wings  fluttering  tremulously.  It 
was — it  was  the  captive  fairy!  Now,  she  would 
catch  it!  But  she  must  not  be  rough.  She  would  not 
hold  it  one  minute  after  she  had  asked  where  the 
giant  lived. 

The  wings  moved  more  swiftly.  It  would  fly 
away.  Cricket  ran  wildly  across  the  grass. 

"Wait,  oh,  wait!"  she  implored. 

Her  foot  struck  the  edge  of  the  rockery.  A  shell 
rolled  down,  a  rough  gray  rock  followed  it.  Cricket 
sprawled  on  the  ground. 

For  a  second  or  two  she  lay  there  dazed.  Then, 
remembering,  she  arose.  The  silver  wings  had 
vanished.  The  fairy  was  gone! 

Everything  had  gone  wrong  that  whole  day,  and 
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now  this  was  the  worst  of  all.  Down  on  the  grass  she 
flung  herself,  sobbing  as  though  she  would  never 
stop  crying.  The  White  Boy  bent  above  her,  look- 
ing down  with  his  strange  wise  eyes;  but  he  could 
not  speak,  nor  touch  her  to  comfort  her  and  say 
that  he  understood. 

Cricket  was  still  lying  there  when  Auntie  Green 
found  her  and  helped  her  to  her  feet.  The  front  of 
Cricket's  rumpled  soiled  white  apron  was  spotted 
with  blood  that  had  trickled  from  her  upper  lip, 
where  a  front  tooth  had  made  a  deep  cut  inside. 

Without  asking  a  question  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  Auntie  led  her  into  the  house,  bathed  the  cut 
lip,  washed  the  hot,  tear-grimed  face,  cleaned  the 
dirty  hands,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Auntie 
Green  saw  the  roll  of  paper. 

As  she  attempted  to  take  it  away,  Cricket  held 
it  more  tightly.  "Please  don't,"  she  begged.  "I'll 
show  it  to  you  to-night.  Just  let  me  keep  it  till  I  go 
to  bed." 

Auntie  stared  through  the   gold-rimmed   spec 
tacles.   Something  in  the  child's  face  made  hei 
loosen  her  grip  on  the  paper.  She  really  did  not 
want  to  allow  Cricket  to  have  her  own  way,  but  for 
once  she  decided  it  would  do  no  harm. 

That  night  at  bedtime,  Cricket  gave  her  the 
composition  with  the  dreadful  confession  of  the 
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zero  mark  and  words.  Auntie  made  no  reply.  She 
glanced  at  the  scrawled  pages,  then  laid  the 
composition  aside. 

"Was  that  what  made  you  cry?"  asked  the  old 
lady. 

"Part  of  it  was,  but  I  was  trying  to  catch  the 
fairy,  and  I  fell  down  and  it  got  away."  Cricket  had 
a  hard  time  to  keep  back  fresh  tears. 

"Humph!"  grunted  Auntie  Green.  "You  need  a 
good  dose  of  medicine.  There  are  no  such  things 
as  fairies  anywhere." 

"But  there  was  one,"  Cricket  insisted;  "I  saw 
its  wings  when  it  came  out  of  the  rosebud." 

"What  you  saw  was  only  a  Devil's  Darning 
Needle,  and  that  sews  up  the  lips  of  little  girls  who 
do  not  tell  the  truth." 

"I  did  see  it!  It  was  a  real  fairy!  It  wasn't  like  a 
Devil's  Darning  Needle  at  all!" 

Auntie  regarded  her  sternly.  "Come  with  me.  I 
am  going  to  read  you  a  chapter  in  the  Bible." 

So  Cricket  sat  and  listened  with  horrified  eyes 
as  Auntie  read  to  her  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  who  were  struck  dead  for  lying. 

"Now,"  the  old  lady  spoke  as  she  closed  the  big 
book,  "after  this  you  must  always  tell  the  truth, 
or  you  may  be  punished  by  being  struck  down 
dead.  There  are  no  such  things  as  fairies." 
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So,  in  the  excitement  of  Cricket's  cut  lip,  the 
sermon  about  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  argument 
about  fairies,  Auntie  Green  forgot  to  sign  the  com- 
position; and  Aimee,  cleaning  up,  saw  the  filthy- 
piece  of  paper  and  put  it  into  the  stove. 

A  fact  that  Auntie  learned  later,  and  which  she 
explained  in  a  note  to  Miss  Prigell  the  next  day. 

The  teacher  was  very  sure  that  Auntie  Green 
was  not  telling  the  truth  but  had  been  so  ashamed 
of  the  composition  that  she  would  not  sign  her 
name  on  that  page. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Carrie's  party 


I'M  GOING  to  have  a  birthday  party,"  Carrie 
announced  proudly  as  she  opened  the  front 
door  in  answer  to  Cricket's  ring.  "Ida  is  going  to 
write  the  invitations,  and  we  are  going  to  mail 
them,  not  just  go  around  and  give  them  to  people. 
Sally  is  going  to  make  two  cakes,  and  Kyles  is 
going  to  make  a  big  iced  cake  with  candles  and 
white  and  pink  icing  on  it,  and  three  kinds  of  ice 
cream,  too.  I'm  going  to  have  a  brand-new  dress 
for  it,  and  you  must  tell  Auntie  Green  right  away, 
so  she  can  get  you  a  new  dress,  but  we  won't  tell 
anyone  else  until  they  get  the  invitations  in  the 
mail." 

Carrie's  plans  were  carried  out  to  the  very  letter, 
and  Auntie  Green,  who  always  dressed  beautifully 
herself,  at  once  bought  material  for  a  pink  silk 
dress  for  Cricket.  Carrie's  dress  was  to  be  of  pale 
blue  silk. 

So,  on  the  night  of  the  birthday,  the  Cantlin 
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house  was  lighted  from  top  to  bottom,  and  children 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  many  of  them 
being  brought  by  older  members  of  their  families. 
In  those  days,  young  children  or  girls  never  were 
allowed  alone  on  the  streets  after  the  evening  meal. 
Not  even  to  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

Carrie  and  Cricket,  joint  hostesses,  stood  side  by 
side,  apparently  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese 
twins.  Carrie  had  insisted  that  half  of  the  party 
was  Cricket's  party,  and  all  concerned  accepted  this 
as  a  fact. 

The  two  long  parlors  were  filled  with  children, 
boys  and  girls.  Ida  acted  as  amusement  manager. 

They  played  "Going  to  Jerusalem."  For  this 
game,  chairs  were  arranged  side  by  side,  each  chair 
facing  the  opposite  direction.  The  children  walked 
around  and  around  the  line  of  chairs  while  Ida 
played  a  march  on  the  piano.  At  times  she  almost 
stopped;  then,  as  the  children  scrambled  for  a  seat, 
she  hurried  and  played  more  loudly.  Up  they 
popped,  and  onward  they  marched,  until,  at  last, 
the  music  ended  without  warning.  There  was  al- 
ways one  child  too  many  for  the  chairs,  and  as  a 
chair  was  taken  away  each  time  a  child  was 
counted  out;  finally  one  chair  and  two  children 
were  left,  and  the  one  who  got  the  seat  won  the 
game  and  a  prize :  a  box  of  candy ! 
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Then  they  played  blind  man's  buff,  with  wild 
squeals  and  suppressed  giggles  as  each  one  tiptoed 
slyly  past  the  blindfolded  child;  and  hide-and- 
seek,  candies  being  wrapped  in  bits  of  silver  foil 
and  hidden  in  the  most  absurd  places,  and  the  rule 
of  "finding's  keeping"  applied  to  the  lucky  one 
who  located  the  candy. 

Cricket,  used  always  to  the  few  children  in 
frontier  army  garrisons,  had  never  before  seen  so 
many  girls  and  boys;  never  before  had  she  taken 
part  in  the  kind  of  games  they  were  playing.  Her 
parties  had  been  afternoon  parties,  when  the 
children  rode  their  ponies;  or  else  going  on  a 
picnic,  their  mothers  riding  in  carriages,  the  older 
children  on  their  ponies;  and  after  they  had  romped 
and  played  Indians  and  scouting,  or  perhaps  sat 
with  a  fishpole  to  catch  sun  perch  and  small  cat- 
fish in  the  river,  the  lunch  basket  would  be  dragged 
out  and  everyone  would  join  in  the  feast  of  sand- 
wiches, lemonade,  cake,  and  maybe  canned  pears. 

At  Carrie's  party  she  knew  only  a  few  of  the 
children,  for  though  she  had  been  almost  a  year 
with  Auntie  Green,  the  friendship  between  herself 
and  Carrie  had  satisfied  them  both,  and  they  rarely 
mingled  with  the  other  children  on  the  street. 

"Now,  hunt  the  handkerchief,"  cried  Ida. 

Cricket  stood  watching  the  boys  and  girls  flop  to 
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the  floor  and  seat  themselves  in  a  huge  circle. 
There  was  a  tug  at  her  dress. 

"You  sit  by  me,"  ordered  Carrie,  and  Cricket 
acquiesced,  so  the  two  of  them  were  seated  side 
by  side  among  the  other  children. 

No  one  explained  the  game  to  Cricket,  and  she 
leaned  over  to  Carrie,  asking  in  a  whisper,  "How 
do  you  play  it?" 

"Just  do  what  I  tell  you  when  the  times  comes," 
was  the  reply. 

Cricket  watched  a  tall  boy,  who  had  curly  black 
hair,  walk  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  of 
children.  Everyone  watched  him,  so  Cricket  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  She  did  not  like  the  boy, 
but  she  did  not  know  just  wny. 

He  walked  very  slowly,  at  times  he  would  stop 
still,  then  the  children  would  become  nervous  and 
twist  and  look  at  him.  Whenever  they  did  that,  he 
would  grin  and  go  on.  Cricket  frowned.  She  saw 
that  he  never  stopped  in  back  of  a  boy,  it  was  al- 
ways some  girl. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  she  whispered  to  Carrie. 

But  Carrie  did  not  answer.  Her  eyebrows  were 
wrinkled  in  a  scowl  and  her  lips  were  pressed  to- 
gether. Carrie  was  getting  mad.  Cricket  knew  that. 
So,  instead  of  watching  the  boy,  Cricket  kept 
watching  Carrie's  face.  The  boy  was  bigger  and 
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older  than  any  other  boy  or  girl  at  the  party.  He 
was  wearing  long  pants.  All  the  other  boys  had 
short  pants  on.  Cricket  decided  that  was  what 
made  her  dislike  that  particular  boy. 

Carrie  was  watching  the  tall  boy  who  was 
getting  nearer  and  nearer.  Cricket  twisted  and 
}ooked  at  him,  too.  He  had  a  grin  on  his  face.  It 
made  Cricket  mad.  She  glared  at  him.  Still  he 
grinned.  Closer  he  came. 

Then  Carrie  clutched  Cricket's  arm  and  screamed 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "Run!  Run!  Run!" 

Cricket  stared  at  her  but  did  not  move.  "What 
for?" 

"Go!  Run!"  shrieked  Carrie,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren joined  in  the  cry. 

Cricket  scrambled  wildly  to  her  feet,  she  started 
to  run  toward  the  door,  though  she  did  not  know 
why. 

Someone  from  in  back  caught  her  firmly.  She 
twisted  around  to  see  who  it  was;  and  then  she 
looked  up  into  the  hateful  grinning  face  of  the  boy 
with  long  pants. 

"You  let  me  go!"  panted  Cricket,  squirming  like 
an  eel,  but  the  boy  laughed  and  gripped  her  tightly. 
Then,  in  front  of  everyone,  to  the  horror  of  Cricket, 
that  boy  kissed  her!  He  had  dropped  the  handker- 
chief in  back  of  her,  and  because  he  had  caught 
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her  before  she  could  run  around  the  circle  of 
children,  he  had  kissed  her. 

When  he  let  her  go  Cricket  turned  and  faced 
him.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed  furiously.  Her  cheeks 
were  red  with  anger  and  shame.  Never  before  in 
her  life  had  any  boy  tried  to  kiss  her,  and  now, 
this — this — thing  in  long  pants  and  curly  hair  had 
done  it,  and  all  the  children  were  laughing  at 
her! 

Like  a  cat,  she  gave  a  sudden  leap.  Her  fists 
flew  against  his  chest.  He  grabbed  her,  saying,  "I'm 
going  to  kiss  you  three  times  for  that!" 

Cricket  went  crazy  with  rage. 

Her  fists  pounded  his  face,  her  finger  nails 
scratched,  her  feet  kicked  his  ankles,  but  still  he  held 
her.  Then,  remembering  something  she  had  seen  a 
soldier  do  when  wrestling  with  another  man,  she 
swung  her  right  foot  around  and  jerked  it  toward 
her. 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  boy,  still  holding  her,  fell 
backward.  The  jolt  on  his  head  made  him  loosen 
his  grip,  and  Cricket  sat  upright  on  his  chest  while 
she  clutched  that  hateful  curly  hair  with  both  her 
hands,  so  that  she  was  able  to  bump  his  head  up 
and  down  against  the  floor. 

He  was  helpless,  though  he  tried  to  free  himself. 
The  children  were  all  on  their  feet  now,  crying  out, 
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while  the  older  people  rushed  to  separate  the 
fighting  youngsters. 

Cricket  paid  no  attention  to  anything  except 
that  curly  head  that  she  was  bumping  without 
mercy.  Carrie  stood  beside  her,  defying  anyone  to 
interfere,  and  urging  Cricket  to  "Bump  him  again! 
Bump  him  harder!" 

With  all  her  strength,  Cricket  jerked  and 
bumped. 

Then  someone  caught  her  hands,  and  she  was 
torn  loose,  while  the  boy  slowly  arose  to  his  feet. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  because  his  breath  was 
gone.  His  long  curly  hair  stood  up  in  a  tangled 
mass,  his  nice  collar  was  hanging  down  in  front,  his 
necktie  was  under  one  ear.  Cricket  had  whipped  him 
to  a  finish.  Not  a  girl  there  was  sorrv.  It  had  been 
his  joy  to  sneak  up  on  them,  one  and  all,  each  time 
he  got  a  chance,  and  in  spite  of  their  struggles,  kiss 
them,  then  run  away  laughing.  And  he  was  so 
much  bigger  that,  even  though  the  other  boys 
hated  him,  no  one  could  fight  and  hope  to  conquer 
him.  He  knew  this  and  had  taken  full  advantage 
of  it. 

Now  he  saw  the  smirks  of  the  smaller  boys;  boys 
who  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  wear  long  pants; 
he  heard  the  titters  of  the  girls  whom  he  had  kissed 
against  their  protests,  and  then  he  knew  he  would 
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never  again  be  able  to  bully  any  of  them.  They 
watched  silently  as  he  went  into  the  hall.  No  one 
even  whispered  or  wiggled  as  they  heard  him  go 
out  the  front  door.  He  was  going  home.  They  were 
all  glad  of  it. 

Upstairs  in  Carrie's  bedroom,  Cricket  was  cry- 
ing as  though  her  neart  was  breaking.  She  could 
not  explain  why  she  felt  so  badly.  No  one  was 
scolding  her,  and  she  had  whipped  that  boy.  She 
wasn't  sorry  for  it.  Nasty  thing!  Still  she  kept  on 
crying.  Sally  brought  a  glass  of  water  and  told  her 
to  drink  it.  Carrie  sat  on  the  bed  gently  stroking 
Cricket's  mass  of  tangled  curls  from  the  hot  face. 
Mrs.  Cantlin  brought  a  sponge  and  towel  and  began 
wiping  Cricket's  face  and  hands. 

"You're  all  right,"  Mrs.  Cantlin  said  cheerfully. 
"Now  sit  up  and  let  me  fix  your  curls  so  you  and 
Cal  can  go  down  to  the  party." 

Cricket  sat  up.  "I'm  going  home,"  she  an- 
nounced positively.  "I  won't  go  back  to  our  party 
again.  I'm  going  home!" 

"I  won't  go  down,  either,"  declared  Carrie. 
"Half  of  the  party  is  hers.  I  won't  have  any  party 
if  she  goes  home!" 

Carrie  burst  into  wild  crying.  Cricket's  sobs 
blended  with  hers.  But  Cricket  started  toward  the 
stairs.  In  spite  of  protests  and  pleas,  she  hurried 
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down  and  out  the  front  door,  not  stopping  until 
she  had  reached  the  shelter  of  Auntie  Green's 
home.  No  one  was  in  the  way,  and  Cricket  ran  out 
into  the  back  yard. 

There  she  halted.  Somehow,  she  was  ashamed  to 
tell  the  White  Boy  what  had  happened.  Slowly,  she 
went  back  into  the  house,  and  there  Auntie  Green 
discovered  her  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Is  the  party  over?" 

"I  came  home.  I  didn't  want  to  stay  there." 
Cricket  told  the  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth.  She 
did  not  look  up  into  Auntie's  face,  and  she  won- 
dered if  there  was  any  danger  of  being  struck  dead 
for  telling  a  lie.  It  wasn't  a  real  lie,  either.  She  did 
come  home,  and  she  did  not  want  to  stayJ 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  front-door  bell  took 
Auntie  Green  out  of  the  room.  Cricket  heard  Ida's 
voice,  heard  Sally  talking,  and  then  Carrie  rushed 
into  the  room.  Her  arms  were  around  Cricket's 
shoulder,  and  her  eyes  were  red  from  crying. 

"You  needn't  go  back  if  you  don't  want  to,"  she 
heard  Carrie  say,  "but  if  you  don't  go  back  I  won't 
go  either,  and  there  won't  be  any  party,  nor  any 
candles  on  the  big  cake  Kyles  made,  and  there's 
three  kinds  of  ice  cream,  and  a  present  at  every 
plate" — Carrie  began  to  gulp — "but  if  you  don't 
want  to  go  back,  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  stay 
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here  and  play  with  you  till  everyone  goes  home." 

Sally  and  Ida  had  explained  the  situation  to 
Auntie  Green.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  old  eyes, 
and  the  grim  mouth  twitched.  Auntie  Green  had 
always  been  sorry  she  had  not  been  a  man,  es- 
pecially during  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  for  she  had  longed  to  shoulder  a  musket  and 
go  to  the  front  and  fight  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"You  say  she  whipped  him  because  he  kissed 
her?"  demanded  Auntie. 

"That's what  she  did," answered  Sally."  Whipped 
him  all  to  pieces." 

They  followed  the  old  lady  to  where  Carrie  and 
Cricket  sat  together  on  the  horsehair  sofa.  The 
girls  looked  up,  a  bit  uncertain. 

"Come  and  get  another  dress  on,"  commanded 
Auntie.  "Aimee!"  she  called  down  the  back  stairs. 
"Put  Cricket's  best  white  dress  on  her,  wash  her 
face,  and  brush  her  hair  at  once.  Hurry!" 

Sally  and  Ida  went  back  with  the  news,  but 
Carrie  waited  until  she  and  Cricket  could  return 
together.  A  rousing  welcome  awaited  them;  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  nobody  played  anything 
unless  Cricket  approved.  At  the  table,  she  sat 
beside  Carrie,  and  it  was  Cricket  who  put  the 
point  of  the  knife  into  the  very  center  of  the  beauti- 
fully iced  cake  that  Kyles  had  made  for  the  birth- 
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day  party.  Cricket  was  the  one  who  helped  Carrie 
blow  out  the  candles  to  see  how  many  more  birth- 
days they  each  would  have.  And  then,  to  finish 
the  wonderful  day  properly,  Mrs.  Cantlin  told 
Cricket  that  Auntie  Green  agreed  to  let  Cricket 
stay  all  night  with  Carrie. 

Long  after  the  two  girls  were  in  bed,  and  Sally, 
Ida,  and  Mrs.  Cantlin  had  straightened  the  parlors, 
Carrie's  father  came  home. 

He  was  very  tired.  His  clothes  were  sopping  wet. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  evening,  while  his  little  daugh- 
ter's birthday  party  was  going  on,  there  had  been 
a  bad  fire  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  poor  people 
lived  crowded  togetiier. 

It  had  been  a  nasty  fire  to  fight.  Then  someone 
had  cried  out,  "There's  a  woman  and  her  baby  on 
the  top  floor!" 

Into  the  strangling  smoke,  dodging  the  tongues  of 
fire  that  were  twisting  and  leaping  over  the  dry 
woodwork  of  the  house,  the  chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  had  gone  alone.  Where  there  was  real 
danger,  he  felt  that  he  must  go  himself.  And  the 
men,  whom  he  ordered  to  wait  until  he  signaled  for 
help,  stood  watching  an  upper  window. 

At  that  window  they  saw  him  with  a  blanketed 
form  in  his  arms.  Swiftly  they  ran  up  the  long 
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ladder,  and  then,  as  he  swung  the  woman  down, 
eager  hands  caught  her  and  carried  her  to  safety. 
For  an  instant  he  disappeared.  Then  John  R.  Cant- 
lin,  the  fire  chief,  swung  out  the  window,  down  a 
rope  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  down  the  ladder  to 
the  street,  where  a  throng  of  people  cheered  and 
women  stood  crying.  But  the  little  baby  in  his 
arms,  as  he  lifted  the  blanket  from  its  face,  smiled 
up  at  him,  as  a  woman  reached  out  for  it  and  kissed 
it  again  and  again. 

Then  he  came  home.  As  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
their  front  bedroom,  they  stopped  and  looked  into 
the  little  back  room.  The  two  girls  were  sound 
asleep. 

The  candle  Mrs.  Cantlin  held  threw  a  gleam  of 
light  across  the  bed.  Carrie  moved  restlessly.  Her 
hand  reached  out  and  found  Cricket's  but  she  did 
not  open  her  eyes. 

The  father  and  mother  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   BIG   CHIEF 

DURING  the  following  month,  Cricket  and 
Carrie  had  many  things  to  keep  them  busy, 
for  the  Cantlins  were  moving  from  the  house  on 
Third  Street  to  a  larger  and  much  nicer  home  on 
Carpenter  Street,  just  halfway  between  Second 
and  Third.  At  first  the  two  girls  had  been  greatly 
worried  for  fear  the  move  would  separate  them, 
and  when  finally  it  had  been  decided  to  move  "just 
around  the  corner "  their  fears  ended. 

Carrie's  father  preferred  to  live  within  a  certain 
district,  because  of  his  official  position,  so  the  house 
at  217  Carpenter  Street  suited  each  and  all  of  them, 
including  Cricket,  who  considered  herself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cantlin  family.  An  opinion  which  was 
also  shared  by  the  Cantlins  down  to  Sally  Forbes, 
the  maid. 

Moving  day  was  an  adventure.  The  girls  had  in- 
sisted that  most  of  the  moving  should  be  done  on 
Saturday,  so  that  they  could  help  carry  things  from 
the  old  house  to  the  new.  Mrs.  Cantlin,  however, 
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was  wise  enough  not  to  intrust  them  with  things, 
that  would  break,  for  slips  were  possible  on  the 
way. 

Down  in  the  cellar,  many  interesting  things 
came  to  light,  and  as  Carrie's  father  helped  his  wife 
to  sort  things,  Carrie  and  Cricket  missed  nothing. 
It  was  when  Mr.  Cantlin  carried  out  a  red  wheel 
about  three  feet  across  that  Cricket  and  Carrie 
became  more  interested  in  the  cellar.  Mr.  Cantlin 
had  propped  the  wheel  against  the  fence,  as  he 
remarked: 

"That  is  part  of  the  first  fire  engine  ever  used 
in  Philadelphia.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  the  cellar." 

Instantly,  the  two  girls  were  at  his  heels,  watch- 
ing for  the  other  parts  to  appear.  Out  came  the 
old  fire  engine,  and  on  each  side  was  painted  a 
picture  which  Mr.  Cantlin  explained.  He  loved  that 
relic  of  the  days  when  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
organized  the  first  group  of  men  to  fight  fires  in 
Philadelphia.  That  had  been  in  1764,  twelve  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
read,  in  1776,  and  Liberty  Bell  had  rung  out  its 
message,  calling  to  all  the  colonies  to  rally  in  their 
fight  for  independence. 

Carrie  and  Cricket  had  seen  that  bell,  and  had 
thrilled  at  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  as  they  had 
studied  it  at  school.  So  now  those  times  seemed  not 
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very  far  past  as  they  looked  at  the  painted  panels 
of  the  old  fire  engine.  One  side  had  a  picture  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  flying  a  kite  while  a  key  swung 
from  its  string.  They  knew  he  was  studying  a 
strange  thing — electricity.  A  second  panel  showed 
him  at  his  old-fashioned  printing  press,  while  the 
third  side  was  a  painting  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
with  two  rolls  of  paper  under  his  arm,  passing  up 
Market  Street  at  Front,  where  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Reed  stood  on  the  steps  of  her  father's  home 
and  laughed  at  him.  She  laughed  at  him  that  day; 
but  later  she  learned  to  admire  him,  and  finally 
became  his  wife. 

The  front  part  had  the  name  of  the  fire  company 
painted  on  it.  Then  the  two  girls  pounced  on  a 
bronze  statue  about  twelve  inches  high  that  Mr. 
Cantlin  brought  from  the  cellar.  It  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  himself! 

"There  used  to  be  two  of  these,"  said  Carrie's 
father,  looking  at  it  as  though  he  really  loved  it. 
"One  of  them  had  been  lost  or  stolen  before  I  got 
hold  of  the  old  engine  myself.  The  statues  were 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  engine,  near 
the  two  lanterns  that  had  red  glass  sides.  It  was  a 
hand  machine,  pulled  by  men  who  held  the  two 
long  ropes.  Water  had  had  to  be  pumped  by  hand 
when  the  fire  had  been  reached." 
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"And  a  man  ran  ahead  of  them  blowing  the 
silver  horn,"  Carrie  said  to  Cricket.  "It's  the  silver 
horn  under  the  glass  case  in  our  parlor.  Tell  her 
about  it,  Daddy!" 

Mr.  Cantlin  smiled.  "I  got  many  a  whipping 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  because  I  would  chase 
after  the  fire  engine  when  I  saw  it.  That  was  for- 
bidden by  my  family.  It  was  considered  dangerous 
in  many  ways.  The  first  man  of  the  fire  company 
who  reported  a  fire  was  entitled  to  run  ahead  of 
the  engine  and  blow  that  silver  horn.  It  was  a  great 
honor.  The  engine  house  was  then  located  on  the 
very  spot  where  you  and  Carrie  now  attend  the 
Mount  Vernon  school. 

"The  first  firemen  were  business  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  or  owners  of  homes,  and  they  accepted  no 
pay.  They  were  called  volunteers.  But  in  1838 
companies  were  made  up  of  a  different  class  of 
men;  rough  men  fought  other  companies,  or  among 
themselves,  so  that  people  actually  feared  them. 
While  they  were  fighting  among  themselves,  build- 
ings and  properties  were  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
That  caused  the  city  officials  to  regulate  matters. 
Then  the  regular  fire  department  was  organized 
and  steam  engines  took  the  place  of  the  little  hand 
ines." 
Yes,"  interrupted  Carrie.  "Daddy  drove  the 
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first  steam  engine  ever  used  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  with  the  Franklin  Company  until  he  became 
the  'Big  Chief  over  all  the  Fire  Department 
companies  of  Philadelphia." 

"Of  course,  there  had  been  fires  to  fight  long 
before  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  little  fire  engine 
were  known."  Mr.  Cantlin  stood  looking  down  at 
the  old  engine.  "You  girls  remember  William  Penn 
founded  Philadelphia  in  1682,  and  it  was  in  1696, 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  city  had  been  founded, 
that  rules  were  made  for  the  protection  of  lives  and 
property  against  fires. 

"Here  are  some  of  them: 

"No  person  shall  presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  streets, 
either  by  day  or  night.  A  fine  of  twelve  pence  shall  be 
paid  for  each  offense  and  the  money  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  leather  buckets  and  other  instruments  or 
engines  against  fires. 

"  Home  owners  must  keep  chimneys  clean  by  help  of  chimney 
sweeps.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  burn  them  out  as 
soot  may  blaze  and  cause  fire. 

"  Each  householder,  under  penalty  of  fine,  shall  keep  a  swab 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  also  two  leather  buckets.  In 
case  of  fire  all  buckets  must  be  thrown  out  of  windows 
and  be  collected  at  the  nearest  pump.  Bucket  brigades, 
each  with  six  or  eight  good  hooks  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  down  houses  in  case  of  fire  shall  be  provided  at 
public  expense. 
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"'No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  six  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  any  building,  unless  forty  perches  away 
from  other  buildings.  Hay  and  reed  stacks  shall  not  be 
permitted  near  any  buildings.  Bonfires  are  prohibited. 

"In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,"  went  on 
Mr.  Cantlin,  seeing  the  eager  interest  in  the  faces 
of  the  two  girls,  "a  terrible  fire  occurred  in  the  year 
1710,  and  the  damage  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  They  called 
it  five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  For  you  see,  the 
colonies,  in  1710,  still  belonged  to  England. 

"Then  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia  sent 
an  order  back  to  England,  and  this  is  a  list  of  what 
was  ordered: 

"Three  fire  engines  and  twelve  hundred  leather 
buckets.  In  addition  to  these  old  hand  engines  and 
the  buckets,  a  purchase  was  made  of  two  hundred 
buckets  made  in  America,  twenty  ladders,  twenty- 
five  hooks,  and  a  number  of  axes.  Three  men  were 
appointed  to  look  after  these  engines,  but  they  had 
to  be  kept  in  crude  sheds.  And  that,"  continued 
Mr.  Cantlin,  "was  the  way  fires  were  fought  in 
Philadelphia  until  Benjamin  Franklin  changed 
things  for  the  better  in  the  year  1734;  forty-two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  from  the  steps  of  the  old  State  House  on 
Chestnut  Street." 
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"We  want  Benjamin  Franklin  in  our  playroom," 
announced  Carrie.  "So  he  can  come  to  our  parties." 

"Take  good  care  of  him,  then.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  a  fine  old  chap.  He  deserves  the  best  of 
everything." 

Carefully  holding  the  little  statue,  Carrie,  ac- 
companied by  Cricket,  started  over  to  the  new 
house,  at  217  Carpenter  Street,  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  placed  in  a  position  of  honor  on  the 
doll  bureau  of  Carrie's  playroom.  There  he  could 
hear  the  fire  alarm  ring  in  the  hallway  of  the  Cant- 
lin  home,  day  or  night.  Then  he  knew  that  John 
R.  Cantlin  the  Big  Chief  had  dashed  out  the  door 
to  where  a  fireman  awaited  with  a  light  buggy  and 
a  swift  horse,  to  carry  the  Big  Chief  to  the  work 
of  saving  property  and  lives. 

Maybe  the  little  statue  thrilled  as  he  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  It  was 
dark  in  the  playroom,  and  no  one  was  there  to  see 
Benjamin  Franklin's  smile. 

The  Big  Chief  was  on  his  job.  People  cheered 
as  he  passed  them  by. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

JUST   AROUND    THE    CORNER 

ONCE  settled  in  the  new  home,  Cricket  and 
Carrie  turned  their  attention  to  the  back 
yard.  A  corner  of  it  had  been  given  to  them  for 
their  very  own  garden,  and  after  planting  seeds 
selected  by  Mom,  they  carefully  watered  and 
watched  for  the  plants  to  appear.  Cricket  had  dug 
up  the  earth  to  examine  the  seed,  and  finding  little 
green  and  white  tails  had  started  to  sprout,  she 
and  Carrie  placed  them  back  into  the  soil.  In  spite 
of  this  treatment,  the  plants  actually  grew,  and  as 
the  spring  advanced,  tiny  buds  rewarded  their  care. 
In  this  corner  of  the  yard,  Cricket  and  Carrie 
buried  all  their  broken  toys.  It  was  their  grave- 
yard. Dolls  that  were  made  of  china  had  a  dreadful 
habit  of  breaking  when  dropped  on  a  marble  step 
or  brick  walk.  A  regular  coffin  from  a  pasteboard 
box,  a  formal  ceremonial,  and  then  flowers  upon 
the  grave  ended  each  funeral.  Mrs.  Cantlin,  Ida, 
and  Sally  never  were  absent  from  a  single  funeral, 
and,    following    a    custom    of    early    pioneers    of 
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America,  when  houses  were  far  apart  and  friends 
drove  many  miles  to  attend  a  funeral,  a  "supper" 
of  cold  meats  and  jams  and  biscuit,  tea  and  cake, 
always  was  ready  for  the  "mourners"  after  the 
burial  of  one  of  the  dolls. 

Later,  Ida's  canary  died,  so  it,  too,  was  laid  in 
the  cemetery.  The  little  wooden  boards  at  each 
grave  bore  a  name  and  date.  Mr.  Cantlin  fixed  them 
up  with  pen  and  ink,  and  on  the  headstone  of  the 
canary  he  had  drawn  a  lovely  bird  flying  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  spread  tail.  It  was  a  beautiful 
headstone  and  a  great  addition  to  the  cemetery. 
Even  Ida  agreed  to  that. 

For  some  time  after  the  canary  funeral,  the  dolls 
did  not  break;  then,  one  day,  Cricket  appeared  at 
the  house  with  a  kitten  in  a  box.  Proudly  she  had 
announced  that  she  had  borrowed  it  for  a  funeral. 
Mrs.  Cantlin  firmly  objected.  It  was  all  right  to  bury 
the  dolls  and  the  canary,  for  they  belonged  to  the 
family,  but  outsiders  could  not  be  buried  in  a 
family  lot. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  kitten?"  asked  Sally, 
who  always  was  eager  for  conversation. 

"In  our  alley,  going  to  the  back  street.  It  was 
dead  there  when  I  saw  it." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cantlin.  "Did 
you  pick  it  up?" 
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"Yes.  It  can't  scratch  or  bite.  It's  dead." 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  have  it  here,  we  might  as 
well  bury  it.  Sally,  get  the  shovel." 

So,  while  Sally  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  as  Mrs. 
Cantlin  instructed,  the  others  solemnly  watched  the 
pasteboard  box  being  slipped  into  a  small  wooden 
box  on  which  Sally  nailed  a  cover.  Then  the  cere- 
mony was  finished  hastily.  That  night  Mr.  Cantlin 
fixed  another  tombstone,  and  after  much  discussion 
he  printed  the  epitaph,  "Somebody's  Cat." 

But  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  that,  in  the 
future  nothing  but  dolls  should  be  buried  in  the 
backyard. 

The  matter  of  funerals  was  forgotten  for  a  time, 
when  Auntie  Green  announced  to  Cricket  that  she 
could  have  a  birthday  party.  Cricket  would  be 
eight  years  old  the  following  Saturday,  but 
remembering  the  awful  fight  at  Carrie's  party, 
she  was  not  anxious  to  have  a  party  of  her 
own. 

"Can't  I  just  have  Carrie  come  to  my  birthday 
party?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  yes,  if  you  don't  want  anyone  else  to 
come." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  anyone  but  Carrie." 

So  it  was  settled,  though  Auntie  and  Mom  could 
not  understand,  nor  did  Cricket  explain,  why  she 
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did  not  want  a  real  party  such  as  Auntie  Green 
had  planned  for  that  eighth  birthday. 

Carrie,  learning  that  Cricket  had  refused  to 
allow  any  one  but  herself  to  be  invited  to  the 
"party,"  felt  very  superior  to  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  them 
all,  boys  and  girls,  that  Cricket  was  going  to  have 
a  birthday  party  and  nobody  would  be  invited 
except  one  girl,  and  that  girl  would  be  Carrie  May 
Cantlin. 

Though  the  excluded  children  laughed  and  said 
just  two  girls  wouldn't  be  a  real  party,  Carrie 
and  Cricket  made  no  reply,  but  walked  away  with 
scornful  faces. 

But  the  jeers,  "  Cricket  Austin  and  Carrie  Cant- 
lin are  going  to  have  a  party,"  floated  to  their  ears 
as  they  turned  around  the  corner  of  the  street. 

In  spite  of  the  twitting  about  the  party,  Cricket, 
arrayed  in  her  best  white  dress,  made  it  a  point  to 
stand  on  the  top  marble  step  of  the  front  door  until 
Sally  escorted  Carrie  to  the  house. 

Carrie's  curls  were  tied  with  a  wide  blue  ribbon, 
a  lovely  blue  sash  encircled  her  waist,  and  her  white 
dress  was  brand  new.  Cricket  wore  a  pink  bow  on 
her  curls,  and  her  sash  was  just  the  color  of  the 
roses  that  grew  along  the  fence  in  Mom's  garden. 

Pretending  they  did  not  see  the  group  of  children 
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across  the  street,  the  two  girls  sat  laughing  and 
talking,  while  Sally  handed  Aimee  a  large  parcel. 

"Be  careful,"  commanded  Sally.  "Don't  bump 
it  hard." 

Aimee  accepted  it.  "What's  in  it?" 

"Presents,"  answered  Sally  tersely.  "Mrs.  Cant- 
lin  says  not  to  open  it  till  eating  time."  Sally  went 
on  her  way.  Aimee  disappeared,  but  Cricket  and 
Carrie  still  lingered  on  the  step,  while  envious 
eyes  watched  from  across  the  street. 

"Cricket  Austin  and  Carrie  Cantlin  are  going 
to  have  a  party,"  the  other  children  chanted. 
"Going  to  have  a  party  all  alone!" 

"You're  mad  because  you  can't  come,"  Cricket 
called  back.  At  this  critical  time,  the  bell  sounded 
from  the  dining  room.  Cricket  and  Carrie  arose 
slowly,  they  smoothed  down  their  skirts,  brushed 
at  their  ribbon  sashes,  and  then,  with  a  triumphant 
stare  across  the  street,  they  went  into  the  house 
and  shut  the  front  door  with  an  emphatic  bang. 
That  was  their  moment  of  triumph;  their  reply  to 
the  smarties  who  had  not  been  invited. 

It  was  really  a  wonderful  party.  Both  girls  agreed 
it  was  much  nicer  than  having  a  lot  of  other 
children  come.  Mom  was  there,  and  the  dining 
table  was  set  with  Auntie's  finest  linen.  But  at  the 
head  of  the  table  where  Auntie  always  sat  behind 
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the  tall  old  silver  tea  set  there  was  a  darling  little 
china  teapot,  of  white  and  dark  blue  and  gold. 
With  it  was  a  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl,  and 
little  cups  to  match.  At  each  place  was  laid  a  plate 
of  this  wonderful  set.  Cricket  was  told  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  serve.  Carrie  sat  at  the  other 
end.  Mom  and  Auntie  were  on  opposite  sides. 

Was  there  ever  a  party  to  equal  this?  Cricket 
poured  real  chocolate  from  the  little  teapot,  and 
Carrie  had  to  serve  the  fried  chicken  on  the  small 
plates  for  them  all.  Jelly,  pickles,  hot  biscuit,  and 
real  honey  in  the  comb.  Ice  cream  and  cake,  and  a 
glass  dish  filled  with  candies. 

Then  upstairs  to  the  living  room,  where  the 
presents  were  opened.  Dolls  of  all  sizes,  books  that 
Cricket  gloated  over,  new  gloves,  silk  for  a  new 
dress,  pretty  handkerchiefs  that  Mom  had  hem- 
stitched and  embroidered  with  the  letter  C. 

Cricket  went  over  to  Mom  and  whispered,  "Can 
I  give  one  to  Carrie?  It  has  C  on  it." 

"Do  what  you  please,"  smiled  Mom,  and  her 
eyes  blinked  a  bit  as  she  watched  Cricket  pick  out 
two  of  the  handkerchiefs. 

"C  is  for  Carrie,"  said  Cricket,  "It's  your  party, 
too." 

So  they  shared  the  birthday,  as  Carrie  had  shared 
her  own  with  her  friend. 
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Then  Auntie  Green  came  to  them.  She  was  hold- 
ing a  little  white  box  in  her  hand. 

"This  is  my  present,  Cricket,  and  before  I  show 
it  to  you  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story  about  it.  Now 
both  of  you  sit  down  and  be  quiet." 


CHAPTER  XV 

WHEN   PIRATES   SAILED    THE   SEAS 

AUNTIE  adjusted  her  glasses  as  she  settled 
jljL  back  in  the  big  horsehair  rocking  chair  be- 
side the  back  parlor  window. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "it  is  high  time,  Cricket, 
that  you  should  know  something  about  your  family 
history,  and  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that 
picture  of  the  brig  Mary." 

She  pointed  to  a  large  oil  painting  of  a  stately 
vessel  under  full  sail. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Virginia,  in  1800,  and  shortly  after  that  my  mother 
died.  When  I  was  just  twelve  years  old,  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States  began. 
That  was  the  War  of  1812.  My  father  was  killed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  then  my  aunt 
Mary  Wallace,  in  Philadelphia,  sent  for  me  to  come 
and  live  with  her  family.  She  was  your  great  grand- 
mother and  came  from  Scotland.  Among  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Wallace  family  was  my  cousin,  Mary 
Ann  Wallace.  There  she  is" — Auntie  nodded  at 
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Mom,  who  sat  with  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  a  smile 
on  her  gentle  face.  "She  is  your  mother's  mother." 

Cricket  opened  her  mouth,  but  before  she  could 
speak,  Auntie  said,  "Don't  ask  questions  now. 
Just  listen,  or  I  won't  finish  the  story,  and  then 
you  won't  get  this  birthday  present  until  you  have 
another  birthday."  Cricket's  lips  shut  tightly  to- 
gether. She  did  not  want  to  wait  a  whole  year  to 
see  inside  of  that  little  box. 

"Mary  Ann  and  I  became  companions,  and  were 
never  happy  when  apart.  So  the  War  of  1812  went 
on,  and  ended  while  I  was  growing  up  in  my  Aunt 
Wallace's  home.  It  was  there  that  I  met  your 
Uncle  John  Green.  He,  too,  had  fought  through 
the  war.  He  had  been  on  a  flotilla  as  he  had  always 
followed  the  sea,  but  he  was  not  a  poor  man.  He 
was  a  highly  educated  gentleman,  and  had  made 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  My  cousin  and  I 
used  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  adventures,  for  we 
were  much  younger  than  he  was,  and  when  I  was 
a  few  months  past  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  was 
married  to  Captain  Green.  That  was  in  1815,  and 
not  long  after,  Mary  Ann  Wallace  was  married 
to  Charles  Koehler.  We  planned  to  build  our  homes 
so  that  we  would  never  be  parted,  and  that  was 
how  this  house  and  Mom's  house  were  built,  with 
the  passageway  on  the  second  floor  so  we  could  go 
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back  and  forth  without  having  to  step  outside  our 
doors. 

"Uncle  Green,  who  owned  his  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  that  traded  with  the  Orient  and  the  West 
Indies,  had  bought  several  new  boats  from  the 
United  States  Government.  For  when  peace  had 
been  declared  between  England  and  our  country, 
many  boats  of  our  navy  were  sold. 

"Among  these  boats  was  an  unusually  large, 
handsome  vessel  which  was  in  splendid  shape.  The 
cabins  were  beautifully  finished;  the  mess  room 
and  sailors'  quarters  could  accommodate  a  large 
crew.  When  Captain  Green  bought  this  boat, 
we  had  been  married  only  a  few  months.  He  de- 
cided to  change  the  name,  and  after  refurnishing 
the  cabins  and  getting  everything  in  shipshape,  he 
told  me  he  wanted  me  to  christen  the  new  boat.  It 
was  to  be  called  the  brig  Mary,  after  me.  Of  course, 
I  was  very  proud  of  it,  for  I  was  not  yet  sixteen 
years  old.  But  when  he  said  that  he  was  going  to 
command  the  brig  Mary  on  her  first  voyage,  I 
insisted  that  I  should  go  with  him.  And  so  it  was 
arranged. 

"My  cousin  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  us, 
though  we  wished  it  that  way.  However,  on  the 
day  that  was  set  for  the  christening  of  the  boat, 
Captain  Green's  friends  came  from  far  and  near; 
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and  as  I  broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  against  the 
boat,  I  said,  'I  christen  thee  the  brig  Mary  V I  tried 
to  say  it  very  distinctly,  but  the  lump  in  my  throat 
choked  me.  Anyway,  everyone  cheered,  and  the 
bottle  broke  clean.  That  was  a  sign  of  good  luck, 
the  sailors  all  said. 

"Then  the  first  voyage  under  the  newname  began, 
and  the  brig  Mary  behaved  beautifully — just  like 
a  real  lady.  As  she  danced  over  the  waves,  her  white 
sails  bellied  out  in  the  wind,  and  the  flag  fluttered 
at  the  tip  of  her  mast.  Oh,  she  was  a  beautiful  boat, 
and  I  was  as  proud  as  any  queen.  I  had  never  before 
been  on  any  boat.  Had  never  been  any  place  except 
the  little  Virginia  town  and  from  there  to  Aunt 
Mary  Wallace's  home  to  live.  It  seemed  like  a  story 
in  a  book.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  all  true. 

"We  were  bound  for  the  town  of  Ponce,  on  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  my  husband,  as  well  as 
the  first  mate,  told  me  yarns  of  the  pirates  who 
infested  that  part  of  the  sea.  So  I  learned  of  the 
danger  of  Mona  Passage,  which  lay  between  Porto 
Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  Mona  Island 
were  hundreds  of  caves,  which  the  pirates  used  as 
hiding  places  for  themselves  and  their  stolen  goods. 
No  one  else  lived  on  Mona  Island.  As  we  neared  the 
West  Indies,  I  knew  that  every  man  of  the  crew 
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was  on  the  watch  for  any  strange  vessel,  and  more 
than  once  I  heard  someone  speaking  of  the  Hole- 
in-the-Rock.  For,  after  passing  that  danger  point, 
the  pirate  boats  would  not  dare  to  make  any  attack 
upon  us.  We  would  be  too  near  Ponce. 

"There  were  no  steamboats  then.  Sometimes  a 
voyage  would  require  two  years'  time  before  a  sail- 
ing vessel  would  touch  home  port  again.  But  the 
voyage  to  Porto  Rico  was  not  considered  a  long 
one, 

"So  many  pirates  sailed  the  seas  in  those  days, 
especially  along  coasts  where  rich  cargoes  were 
being  shipped,  that  every  vessel  had  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  its  cargo  and  crew.  Sailors  were  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  cargoes.  Often  they  were  kid- 
napped when  ashore  and  taken  aboard  a  ship  as  it 
was  about  to  sail.  Sailors  called  this  "Shanghai- 
ing.'" 

"As  the  pirates  could  not  put  into  a  port  where 
someone  might  recognize  the  men  or  boat,  any 
sailors  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  pirates  were 
kept  at  work.  Only  in  case  of  a  fight  could  these 
prisoners  hope  to  escape.  If  the  pirates  caught  a 
^inan  trying  to  escape  at  sea,  that  man  was  blind- 
folded, his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  then  he  was 
made  to  'walk  the  plank.'  That  meant  walking 
to  the  end  of  a  board  until  he  plunged  from  it,  blind- 
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folded  and  tied,  into  the  ocean,  with  chances  of 
being  torn  alive  by  sharks  that  usually  followed 
the  ships. 

"The  pirates  obtained  crews,  food,  clothing,  and 
ammunition  from  the  ships  they  captured,  as  well 
as  the  rich  cargoes  aboard.  These  cargoes  were 
landed  at  lonely  places  along  different  coasts,  where 
other  men  received  the  goods  and  sold  them. 

"And  that  was  why  the  brig  Mary  had  almost  as 
much  ammunition  and  as  many  guns  aboard  at 
that  time  as  when  she  had  been  a  fighting  vessel 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

"We  had  a  quiet  voyage  and  fair  weather.  Some- 
times a  passing  ship  would  come  to  anchor  near  us. 
Then  its  captain  would  come  in  his  gig  to  call  on 
us.  At  times,  we  would  go  to  the  other  ship,  and  as 
very  few  women  made  voyages  in  those  days,  I  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

"As  we  neared  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
lookout  kept  a  sharp  watch  for  any  approaching 
ship.  Even  though  our  country  was  at  peace  with 
the  world,  we  could  not  trust  a  ship's  flag.  The 
pirates  would  usually  fly  the  colors  of  a  friendly 
nation,  or  perhaps  even  our  own  flag,  until  within 
firing  distance.  Then,  without  warning,  a  shot 
would  be  fired  and  the  flag  of  a  pirate  ship  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  mast.  That  black  flag  would  carry 
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a  white  skull  and  cross  bones,  and  it  meant  a  fight 
to  the  death. 

"So,  when  two  ships,  sailing  quite  close  to  each 
other,  came  into  sight,  everyone  was  on  the  alert. 
Through  the  long  telescope,  Captain  Green  kept 
watch.  I  stood  beside  him. 

"'A  French  flag/  he  said.  'That  is  all  right,  so 
far,  but  if  there  is  any  trouble,  you  must  go  down 
into  the  cabin.  You  are  under  orders  now,  just  like 
the  seamen.' 

"Although  I  said  nothing,  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  sit  in  any  cabin  while  I  might  be  of  use. 

"The  two  ships  signaled.  They  wanted  to  come 
alongside  of  the  brig  Mary.  But  the  first  mate  spoke 
to  Captain  Green.  I  heard  what  he  said.  The  brig 
Mary  did  not  slow  up.  Then  across  the  prow  came 
a  shot.  The  French  flags  of  the  two  ships  were 
hauled  down,  and  pirate  flags  whipped  out  in  their 
places. 

"'Go  down,'  my  husband  said,  and  I  obeyed.  It 
was  no  time  for  me  to  bother  him  or  get  in  the  way 
of  the  men.  The  brig  Mary  seemed  to  know  the 
danger,  but  there  was  a  stiff  wind,  and  it  was  in  our 
favor.  The  pirate  ships  did  not  want  to  venture  too 
near  the  regular  path  of  vessels,  and  we  knew  that 
our  safety  increased  as  we  sailed  closer  to  land. 
I  could  hear  the  orders  given  through  a  speaking 
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trumpet,  and  the  shots  from  small  cannon  that  had 
been  dragged  up  to  the  deck.  I  waited  for  the  sound 
of  splintered  masts  or  the  shock  of  an  exploding 
shell  against  our  ship.  Through  a  porthole  I  could 
see  the  two  pirate  boats,  their  sails  bellied  out  in 
the  wind.  They  were  coming  nearer  all  the  time.  I 
could  not  sit  any  longer  with  my  hands  idle. 

"No  one  noticed  me  as  my  head  reached  above 
the  deck,  but  I  saw  a  seaman  hurry  past  with 
ammunition  for  the  guns.  I  knew  where  that 
ammunition  was  kept,  and  I  ran  to  that  place. 
When  the  sailor  returned,  I  stood  there,  ready  to 
do  my  part. 

"Til  be  powder  monkey.  You  go  and  fight!' 

"So  I  found  my  work  on  the  brig  Mary  that  day 
while  the  battle  kept  up.  Each  time  I  would  rim  up 
with  the  ammunition,  I  would  take  a  quick  look 
before  I  hurried  back  again.  We  were  under  full  sail, 
though  the  firing  did  not  stop.  I  saw  a  mast  where 
the  black  flag  fluttered  topple  with  a  crash  so  that 
the  ropes  and  flag  dragged  in  the  water.  Again  our 
guns  struck,  and  then  I  saw  the  two  badly  crippled 
boats  grow  farther  and  farther  away  while  the  brig 
Mary  danced  over  the  waves  without  even  a 
scratch  on  her  clean  paint.  Not  a  man  on  our  boat 
had  been  injured  in  that  fight. 

"I  hurried  down  to  wash  my  face  and  hands, 
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which  were  almost  as  black  as  a  Negro's.  And  when 
Uncle  Green  came  in  to  tell  me  everything  was 
safe  and  sound,  I  was  as  clean  as  any  young  woman 
could  be  on  Sunday  in  church. 

"Then  we  reached  Ponce,  which  was  unlike  any 
place  I  had  ever  seen,  and  which  looked  like  a  fairy 
city  with  its  palms  and  orange  groves  and  its  tall 
banana  trees,  the  houses  painted  in  pinks,  blues, 
and  yellows,  the  strange  little  brown  people  who 
trotted  barefooted  along  the  streets  carrying  pots 
and  pans  on  long  poles,  or  driving  donkeys  loaded 
with  articles  for  sale,  even  at  times  having  little 
baskets  with  tiny  live  pigs  squealing  as  the  donkeys 
jiggled  them  roughly!  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
real. 

"Then  Uncle  Green  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Gaston,  who  was  to  entertain  us  as  her  guests  at  the 
Gaston  coffee  plantation  outside  of  Ponce.  So  I  was 
driven  to  their  home.  Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Gaston 
and  Uncle  Green  came  out  together,  and  when  they 
reached  the  wide  piazza  where  we  were  seated, 
Uncle  Green  stood  looking  at  me  very  queerly.  It 
was  a  sober  look,  and  yet  I  saw  a  little  twinkle  in 
his  brown  eyes. 

"Mr.  Gaston  took  off  his  white  panama  hat  and 
made  a  deep  bow,  saying,  'I  salute  the  Lady 
Powder  Monkey.' 
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"And  then  he  said  that  the  sailors  of  the  brig 
Mary  had  told  him  and  every  one  else  that  the 
captain's  bride  had  turned  into  a  powder  monkey 
so  that  every  man  could  take  part  in  the  fight 
against  the  pirates. 

"When  we  reached  home  again,  that  painting  of 
the  brig  Mary  was  presented  to  me  by  the  crew  who 
had  fought  to  save  her  from  being  captured  on  her 
first  voyage  under  her  new  name." 

Auntie  Green's  glance  turned  from  the  oil  paint- 
ing of  the  brig  Mary.  Cricket  could  see  there  were 
tears  behind  the  spectacles.  Auntie  was  looking 
now  at  the  life-sized  painting  of  a  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  man.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  a  waistcoat  of  flowered  yellow  satin,  and 
a  black  stock  of  satin  about  his  neck,  while  pointed 
ends  of  the  white  collar  stood  out  on  either  side  of 
his  face.  In  his  hand  was  held  a  long  narrow  spy- 
glass. 

Somehow,  Cricket  was  sure  that  was  the  same 
spyglass  through  which  he  had  watched  the  pirate 
boats  approaching.  It  was  just  like  being  there  her- 
self, as  she  turned  again  to  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
boat.  Then  she  leaned  a  bit  nearer  to  the  old  lady. 

But  Auntie  Green  did  not  see  her.  She  was  living 
again  that  day  of  long  ago,  when  her  husband  and 
his  crew  had  fought  to  save  the  young  bride,  crew, 
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and  boat  from  being  captured  by  the  pirates 
though  he  did  not  know  that  she,  a  mere  slip  of  a 
girl,  was  doing  her  own  part  by  carrying  the  am- 
munition from  the  hold  of  the  ship  to  the  deck,  so 
that  every  sailor  might  aid  in  the  fight. 

Neither  Cricket  nor  Carrie  spoke.  Mom,  too, 
was  silent  until  Auntie  Green  took  off  her  spectacles 
and  wiped  them  with  her  handkerchief.  Then  she 
settled  the  glasses  firmly  in  their  proper  place.  Her 
wrinkled  hand  reached  out  for  the  white  box. 
Cricket  leaned  forward. 

From  the  box  the  old  lady  lifted  a  gold  chain. 
There  were  four  heavy  strands,  caught  together  at 
either  end  by  a  clasp.  On  that  clasp  was  engraved 
the  name  of  Cricket. 

Auntie  showed  it  to  her,  then  fastened  it  around 
Cricket's  neck. 

"You  must  never  lose  that  chain,"  said  Auntie. 
"You  will  understand  why,  after  you  have  heard 
the  rest  of  my  story  about  the  brig  Mary." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CAPTAIN  JOHN   GREEN 

UNCLE  GREEN  was  making  ready  to  sail  the 
brig  Mary  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  to  be  delivered  at  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast,  and  I  was  to 
make  the  voyage  with  him. 

"Young  Charles  Bell  was  fifteen  years  old,  but 
rather  delicate,  and  as  the  Bells  were  our  intimate 
friends,  Uncle  invited  the  boy  to  make  the  voyage 
with  us,  believing  that  the  trip  through  the  Medi- 
terranean would  be  beneficial. 

"  So  all  our  plans  were  made.  Uncle  had  the  cabin 
I  was  to  use  fitted  up  with  everything  to  make  me 
comfortable  for  a  long  voyage,  and  it  was  finished 
with  handsome  curtains  and  furniture,  even  a  sew- 
ing table  and  my  favorite  pictures.  Mom  added 
some  growing  plants.  All  my  things  were  sent  to 
New  York  where  the  brig  Mary  was  docked  as  we 
were  to  sail  from  New  York. 

"Uncle  Green  went  to  New  York  a  week  before 
I  was  to  join  him,  as  he  had  to  supervise  loading  the 
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boat  and  other  details.  At  last  I  boarded  the  stage- 
coach that  ran  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Pillerene 
and  his  daughter,  Eliza.  It  was  located  at  Bowling 
Green,  and  I  frequently  went  to  visit  Eliza,  who 
was  a  splendid  woman. 

"The  day  before  the  brig  Mary  was  to  sail,  I 
went  down  to  the  wharf  with  Uncle  Green,  and 
looked  over  my  cabin  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
I  might  yet  need.  But  everything  was  there  and 
ready.  My  trunk  had  been  put  in  the  cabin.  So  I 
began  to  make  myself  at  home  while  Uncle  Green 
went  on  deck. 

"It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  to  sail  at 
daybreak. 

"A  friend  of  Uncle  Green's,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  the  Mediterranean  Coast,  learning  that  was 
where  the  brig  Mary  was  bound,  came  on  board. 
When  he  heard  that  I  was  to  make  the  voyage,  he 
at  once  urged  Uncle  not  to  let  me  go.  Conditions  at 
that  time  between  Spain  and  another  country  were 
very  serious,  and  war  might  be  declared  any  day. 
Of  course,  it  took  weeks,  often  months,  for  news  to 
travel  in  these  days,  and  no  one  knew  but  what 
war  might  be  going  on  at  that  very  hour. 

"I  objected  to  giving  up  my  trip,  but  Uncle 
Green  would  not  let  me  go.  He  said  I  would  be  in 
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the  way,  and  more  worry  than  the  ship  and  cargo 
together,  if  the  brig  Mary  got  into  a  fighting  zone. 
So  my  trunk  was  carried  to  shore,  and  I  followed  it 
in  rather  a  bad  temper,  back  to  the  Pillerene  Hotel, 
and  the  next  day  returned  by  stage  to  Philadelphia. 

"Uncle  Green's  last  instruction  to  me  had  been 
about  the  insurance  on  the  brig  Mary.  He  had  a 
partner,  Mr.  Perrara,  who  managed  all  the  busi- 
ness ashore  for  their  ships,  and  Uncle  Green  told 
me  to  see  Mr.  Perrara  as  soon  as  I  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 

"'The  insurance  on  the  brig  Mary  will  run  out 
while  we  are  at  sea,'  he  said,  "and  she  is  too  valu- 
able a  boat  to  risk  losing  the  insurance.  Tell  Mr. 
Perrara  to  insure  the  brig  Mary  for  its  full  value, 
and  also  insure  the  cargo  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Don't  delay  about  this.' 

"So  I  went  directly  from  the  stage  coach  to 
the  office.  Mr.  Perrara  was  there,  and  surprised 
that  I  had  not  sailed. 

"'It's  too  bad  you  missed  such  a  beautiful  trip 
along  the  Mediterranean,'  he  said.  'What  hap- 
pened?' 

"I  told  him,  and  then  gave  him  the  message 
from  Uncle  Green,  to  insure  the  brig  Mary  full 
value,  and  also  insure  the  cargo  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  at  once.  He  laughed. 
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"'Why,  Mrs.  Green,'  he  said,  'any  ship  that  sails 
under  Captain  Green  is  perfectly  safe.  There  is  no 
need  to  insure  the  brig  Mary  while  he  is  in  com- 
mand. Everyone  knows  he  is  the  finest  sailing 
master  in  America.' 

"'Well,'  I  answered,  'he  said  to  insure  it,  and  if 
you  won't  do  it,  I  am  going  to  insure  his  half  of  the 
boat  and  the  full  cargo  as  he  told  me  to  do.  Are  you 
going  to  insure  it  or  not?" 

"'No,  my  dear  lady.  It  is  wasting  money,  as 
long  as  he  is  in  charge.' 

"'AH  right.'  I  got  up  to  my  feet.  'I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  his  share  of  the  boat,  and  the  full  cargo, 
and  pay  for  it  at  once.' 

"And  the  next  morning,  by  ten  o'clock,  I  paid 
the  insurance  for  half  the  brig  Mary,  and  the  full 
value  of  the  cargo,  just  as  Uncle  Green  had  told  me 
to  do. 

"Then  weeks  and  months  went  by  without  any 
word  from  the  ship;  but  that  did  not  worry  me. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  two  years  before  a  vessel 
returned  home.  Letters  had  to  be  trusted  to  other 
sailing  boats  that  were  homeward  bound.  These 
boats  stopped  at  many  ports,  and  also  were  de- 
layed by  adverse  winds,  or  even  would  lie  motion- 
less for  days,  in  a  calm. 

"It  was  only  when  Uncle  Green  reached  Phila- 
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delphia  that  we  heard  what  had  happened  on  the 
last  voyage  of  the  brig  Mary.  For  that  trip  was  her 
last.  He  and  Charles  Bell  and  the  first  and  second 
mates  were  brought  to  New  York  by  a  vessel  that 
picked  them  up  as  they  were  adrift  in  a  lifeboat  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  No  trace  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew  was  ever  found  in  any  port. 

"Spain  had  declared  war,  but  as  the  United 
States  was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  Uncle 
Green  had  no  fears.  The  American  flag  was  flying 
at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  that  flag,  he  believed, 
was  protection  against  any  attack  except  by 
pirates. 

A  ship  flying  the  Spanish  flag  signaled  him  to 
stop.  He  did  so,  and  received  the  foreign  officers 
who  came  on  board.  They  spoke  Spanish,  and 
though  Uncle  Green  spoke  it  as  well  as  any  native, 
he  let  the  first  mate  do  all  the  translation.  The 
Spaniards  looked  at  the  ship's  papers,  and  then 
refused  to  recognize  them.  The  mate  pointed  to  the 
American  flag,  and  the  Spaniards  laughed  at  it. 
They  said  the  brig  Mary  was  sailing  under  false 
colors  and  was  aiding  the  enemy. 

"In  spite  of  all  protests,  they  seized  the  brig 
Mary,  made  prisoners  of  Uncle  Green,  Charles 
Bell,  the  two  mates,  and  all  the  crew.  Placing  them 
all  under  guard,  with  a  crew  of  their  own  on  the 
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brig  Mary,  they  sailed  to  a  Spanish  port,  with  the 
brig  Mary  in  tow. 

"There  the  brig  Mary  was  held  as  a  prize  ship, 
her  valuable  cargo  unloaded  and  put  into  a  bonded 
warehouse,  while  Uncle  Green,  Charles  Bell,  the 
mates,  and  entire  crew  were  thrown  into  jail,  ac- 
cused of  sailing  under  false  colors  and  aiding  the 
enemy  of  Spain. 

"Ordinarily,  the  trial  would  have  taken  place 
at  once,  but  the  men  who  had  seized  the  brig  Mary 
had  no  intention  of  a  speedy  trial.  They  planned  to 
have  Uncle  Green  remain  in  jail,  so  the  cargo  would 
be  divided  among  those  who  had  seized  the  brig 
Maryy  as  was  customary  in  those  days.  When  an 
enemy  boat  was  seized,  it  was  called  a  prize  ship, 
and  the  cargo  on  it  was  divided  among  the  crew 
who  captured  it. 

"Uncle  Green  had  a  dear  friend  in  port.  He  was 
the  American  consul,  and  when  Uncle  got  word  to 
him,  through  bribing  a  jail  guard,  the  consul  at  once 
came  to  the  prison  and  was  told  the  whole  story. 

"So,  through  his  influence,  an  immediate  hearing 
of  the  case  was  demanded.  At  the  trial,  nobody 
knew  that  Uncle  Green  spoke  Spanish.  He  listened 
to  what  the  officers  had  to  say,  and  their  false  state- 
ments about  flying  false  colors  on  the  boat,  and 
that  her  papers  were  not  regular. 
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"When  they  had  all  finished,  Uncle  arose  and, 
through  an  interpreter,  said  he  had  no  lawyer,  did 
not  want  a  lawyer,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  plead- 
ing his  own  case.  This  was  spoken  in  English,  and 
when  the  judge  said  it  must  be  done  in  Spanish, 
Uncle,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  of  the 
foreigners,  began  his  case  in  beautifully  spoken 
Spanish,  with  all  the  legal  points  made  clear.  While 
the  plotters  stood  dumbfounded,  he  told  the  judge 
how  the  men  who  had  seized  the  brig  Mary  while 
the  American  flag  was  flying  at  her  mast  had 
spoken  among  themselves,  planning  to  seize  the 
ship  and  claim  the  rich  cargo  by  holding  the  officers 
and  crew  in  jail  without  anyone  knowing  where 
they  were.  Then  he  went  on  to  prove  his  case,  and 
when  he  finished  talking,  the  judge  ordered  the  brig 
Mary  to  be  returned  to  Captain  Green,  and  the 
cargo  in  the  bonded  warehouse  to  be  released  and 
loaded  again  on  board  the  brig  Mary.  He  also  re- 
leased Captain  Green,  the  mates,  Charles  Bell,  and 
all  the  crew  from  jail,  and  congratulated  Uncle 
Green  on  his  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

"It  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  left 
the  courtroom,  for  the  cargo  to  be  transferred  to 
the  brig  Mary,  so  Uncle  Green  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  American  consul  to  be  his  house 
guest  overnight.   The  consul  started  home,   and 
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shortly  before  six  in  the  evening,  Uncle  Green  got 
a  horse  and  began  his  ride  to  the  suburbs,  where 
the  consul  was  living. 

"As  he  went  along  the  lonely  road,  a  group  of 
riders  overtook  him.  He  answered  their  'Buenos 
noches,  serior'  (Good-evening,  sir),  and  then,  as 
they  came  abreast  of  him,  they  surrounded  and 
dragged  him  from  his  horse.  He  was  unarmed.  With 
daggers  and  clubs  they  beat  him  until  he  fell  un- 
conscious on  the  road.  His  horse  raced  back  to  its 
stable  in  the  town,  while  the  brigands  fled,  believ- 
ing he  was  dead.  But  they  did  not  take  any  valu- 
ables from  him;  neither  watch,  rings,  nor  wallet 
with  money.  They  were  not  after  money.  The  judge 
had  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  men  who  had  perjured 
themselves  in  court,  and  their  friends  were  de- 
termined to  have  revenge.  If  they  had  not  neglected 
to  take  his  watch,  wallet,  and  ring  it  would  have 
been  considered  proof  that  a  band  of  thieves  had 
waylaid  him  and  had  been  frightened  away  by  an 
approaching  carriage.  But  he  laid  there  an  hour 
before  he  was  discovered. 

"The  driver  of  the  carriage,  seeing  Uncle  Green 
apparently  dead,  got  down  to  find  out  who  he 
might  be.  From  letters  the  man  learned  it  was  the 
Captain  Green  whose  vessel  had  been  ordered 
returned  to  him,  as  the  case  had  been  much  dis- 
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cussed.  So  Uncle  Green  was  lifted  into  the  carriage 
and  taken  out  to  the  home  of  the  American  consul. 
/V  jagged  wound  on  his  temple  came  near  being  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  wounds,  splendid  nursing 
in  the  home  of  the  consul  restored  him  to  health, 
though  the  wound  on  his  forehead  left  an  ugly 
scar  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"That  same  night  when  he  was  waylaid  and  left 
for  dead  on  the  road,  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which 
his  cargo  of  coffee  had  been  placed  by  those  who 
had  seized  the  brig  Mary  was  set  afire  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  So  the  entire  cargo  of  coffee  was  lost. 

"But  again  the  American  consul  took  up  the 
cause  of  Uncle  Green,  who  was  lying  helpless  and 
at  the  point  of  death  in  the  consul's  home.  And 
when  Uncle  Green  was  able  to  be  up  and  around, 
the  Spanish  government  made  good  the  full  value 
of  the  coffee.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
doubloons  were  counted  out  and  tied  in  little  canvas 
bags,  which  were  carried  to  the  brig  Mary  and 
placed  in  a  strong  box  in  Uncle  Green's  cabin. 

"During  the  long  interval  between  the  trial  and 
Uncle  Green's  recovery,  the  men  of  his  crew  had 
joined  other  ships.  Only  the  first  and  second  mates 
were  ready  to  return  with  Uncle  Green,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  up  a  new  crew  for  the  brig  Mary." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LAST  VOYAGE  OF  THE  BRIG  "MARY" 

THE  brig  Mary,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
4 'started  her  voyage  home,  with  clear  skies  and 
fair  winds  in  her  favor.  The  gold  was  safely  packed 
in  a  sea  chest  in  Uncle  Green's  cabin,  and  there  also 
were  stored  all  the  firearms  and  ammunition.  But 
no  one  thought  of  any  danger  unless  a  pirate  vessel 
should  spy  them. 

"Charles  Bell  spent  most  of  his  time  on  deck, 
lying  on  coils  of  rope  or  folded  canvas.  The  voyage, 
though  a  hard  one,  had  made  him  much  stronger 
and  healthier  than  when  he  had  left  his  home.  It 
was  while  he  was  lying  almost  asleep  that  the 
voices  of  men  awakened  him.  He  did  not  pay 
attention  to  what  they  were  talking  about  until  he 
realized  they  were  plotting  to  run  the  brig  Mary  on 
a  reef,  seize  the  gold  in  the  cabin,  take  the  captain 
and  mates  prisoners,  load  the  lifeboats  with  the 
gold,  water,  and  provisions  and  make  their  escape. 
They  were  going  to  leave  the  captain,  the  two 
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mates,  and  the  boy,  Charles  Bell,  tied  in  the  cabin, 
to  go  down  with  the  ship  when  it  sank. 

"Young  Bell  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  when  the 
men  went  off,  they  had  no  idea  the  boy  had  under- 
stood every  word  they  had  said.  He  did  not  at 
once  go  to  Uncle  Green's  cabin,  for  fear  it  might 
arouse  suspicions,  but  after  supper  that  night,  as 
he  sat  in  Uncle  Green's  cabin  playing  chess,  which 
Uncle  Green  was  teaching  him,  Charles  Bell,  in 
snatches  of  whispers,  told  what  he  had  heard. 

"Uncle  Green  knew  where  those  very  reefs  were 
located,  and  how  soon  the  brig  Mary  would  reach 
them.  He  also  knew  that  he  could  trust  no  one 
except  the  two  mates  and  Charles  Bell.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  four  of  them  to  hold  the  ship 
against  a  large  crew,  if  that  crew  should  ever  reach 
the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
But,  after  a  secret  conference  with  the  two  mates, 
he  made  plans  to  hold  the  gold,  and  if  he  could  not 
hold  it,  he  was  determined  to  prevent  the  crew 
from  getting  it. 

"Apparently  everything  was  as  usual  on  the  brig 
Mary.  The  mates  gave  their  orders,  the  sailors 
obeyed.  But  Uncle  Green  caught  meaning  glances 
between  men  as  they  passed  one  another,  and  he 
knew  that  Bell's  story  was  true. 

"He  planned  to  keep  either  the  mates  or  himself 
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at  the  wheel  until  the  last  moment,  to  avoid  rousing 
suspicion  of  the  crew.  But  at  first  sign  of  trouble, 
the  two  mates  would  be  needed  in  his  cabin  with 
himself  and  the  boy. 

"So,  when  the  brig  Mary  neared  the  danger  point 
and  the  crew  gathered  and  started  toward  the  mate 
at  the  wheel,  he  lashed  the  wheel  and  slipped  down 
to  where  the  other  mate  and  Uncle  and  Charles 
Bell  were  waiting. 

"They  felt  the  jolt  of  the  brig  against  the  reefs. 
Then  came  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  running 
on  deck.  The  next  instant,  the  crew  darkened  the 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  captain's  cabin. 
They  were  not  armed,  but  depended  on  overpower- 
ing Uncle  Green  by  rushing  on  him. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  stairway  they  saw  Uncle 
Green,  Charles  Bell,  and  the  first  and  second  mates. 
Every  one  of  the  little  party  in  the  cabin  held  a 
pistol  in  either  hand.  Those  pistols  were  all  loaded. 

"The  crew  halted.  It  took  them  by  surprise. 
Then  Uncle  Green  called  out,  'Hold  up  your 
hands !  The  first  man  who  makes  a  step  forward  is 
going  to  die ! ' 

"The  men  held  up  their  hands. 

"'Turn  your  backs,'  was  the  next  order. 

"As  though  on  drill,  they  turned. 

"  'Now  march,  and  march  slowly,  to  the  lifeboats.* 
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"Down  into  the  very  boats  they  had  lowered  to 
carry  out  their  plot  to  steal  the  gold  and  escape, 
and  where  they  had  placed  water  and  provisions, 
in  readiness,  the  crew  dropped,  one  by  one,  until 
the  three  boats  were  filled. 

"'Now,  haul  away,'  ordered  Uncle  Green. 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey,  for  those 
pistols  held  by  the  four  men  on  deck  were  pointed 
directly  down  into  the  lifeboats. 

"The  oars  flashed,  and  the  lifeboats,  loaded  with 
the  mutineers,  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves.  Each  of 
those  men  knew  that,  if  ever  he  were  caught,  death 
by  hanging  would  be  his  end.  For  a  sailor  who 
mutinied  on  high  seas  was  given  no  mercy  on  land 
or  sea.  At  any  rate,  not  one  of  that  crew  was  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  If  they  did  land  safely,  they 
were  very  careful  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
had  been  on  the  brig  Mary. 

"The  vessel  kept  pounding  against  the  reef. 
There  was  no  hope  of  saving  her.  So  Uncle  Green, 
Charles  Bell,  and  the  two  mates  hurried  to  launch 
the  other  lifeboat.  Into  this  they  loaded  kegs  of 
fresh  water,  ample  provisions,  blankets,  and  warm 
clothing. 

"From  the  cabin  they  brought  arms  and  am- 
munition, ready  to  defend  themselves  in  case  the 
crew  should  surround  them. 
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"Then  they  carried  the  heavy  little  canvas  bags 
containing  the  doubloons  from  the  cabin  to  the  life- 
boat and  pulled  away. 

"Still  in  sight  of  the  brig  Mary,  they  waited  to 
see  the  ship  go  down.  It  was  sunset.  The  tall  mast 
of  the  boat  stood  plainly  against  the  scarlet  sky. 
Then  the  boat  rocked  a  bit.  The  masts  tipped 
sidewise.  But  again  they  straightened  up,  as  the 
waves  washed  against  it. 

"Captain  Green  stood  in  the  lifeboat  watching 
the  brig  Mary.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Slowly  the  masts  slipped  down  toward  the 
water.  The  men  in  the  lifeboat  knew  what  that 
meant. 

"'Load!'  ordered  Uncle  Green.  Ball  and  powder 
were  rammed  into  the  muzzles  of  the  pistols. 

"'Ready.  Aim.  Fire!5 

"Four  pistols  sounded  the  last  salute  to  the  brig 
Mary,  as  the  tops  of  her  masts  disappeared  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

"Night  came  down  on  the  lifeboat,  and  morning 
dawned.  But  for  a  week  no  sign  of  a  passing  vessel 
was  seen.  Then,  at  last,  their  signal  of  distress, 
an  American  flag  upside  down,  brought  help. 

"The  ship  was  on  its  way  to  New  York,  and  as 
it  was  an  American  ship,  the  castaways  felt  at 
home. 
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"When  Uncle  Green  reached  Philadelphia  and 
told  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was  very  glad 
that  I  had  not  sailed  on  the  brig  Mary,  as  we  had 
first  planned. 

"Then  he  said,  suddenly,  'Of  course,  Mr. 
Perrara  insured  the  brig  Mary  full  value,  as  I  told 
you  to  tell  him?' 

"I  answered,  'No!  He  said  as  long  as  you  were 
on  board  the  boat  would  be  perfectly  safe.' 

"'In  that  case,  the  brig  Mary  is  a  total  loss  to 
us,'  my  husband  said.  'But  I  have  the  money  for 
the  cargo,  anyway.' 

'"And  you  have  the  money  for  your  half  the 
brig  Mary,9 1  laughed,  as  proudly  I  told  that  I  had 
insured  his  half  of  the  vessel. 

"He  did  not  say  very  much  then,  but  without 
telling  me  what  he  intended  to  do,  he  took  some  of 
the  gold  doubloons  in  a  sack  and  went  to  the  Du- 
bois Brothers,  who  were  the  very  first  manufactur- 
ing jewelers  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  made  a 
long  gold  chain  for  me  out  of  some  of  the  very 
doubloons  that  had  been  loaded  into  the  lifeboat 
the  day  the  brig  Mary  went  down. 

"So  that  is  the  story  of  the  gold  chain  on  your 
neck,"  finished  Auntie  Green;  "I  want  you  to  take 
good  care  of  it,  and  never  forget  the  story  of  the 
brig  Mary.  It  was  a  fine  ship.  Uncle  Green  loved  it." 
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Auntie  Green  and  Mom  looked  at  Cricket.  For 
she  had  lifted  the  chain  against  her  cheek. 

"I'm  telling  it  that  I  love  it,  and  I  love  Uncle 
Green,  and  Mom,  and  you,  too." 

Like  a  whirlwind,  she  pounced  on  the  two  old 
ladies.  The  hug  she  gave  each  of  them  was  a  regular 
bear  hug.  Auntie's  glasses  slipped  from  her  nose, 
and  Mom's  pretty  little  cap  was  dragged  over  one 
ear.  Then,  without  another  word,  Cricket  rushed 
to  the  door.  Carrie  followed. 

Sally  was  coming  down  the  street.  Coming  to 
take  Carrie  home. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    CORGEE    GIRLS 

NEXT  door  to  Mom's  house  lived  the  Corgees. 
Five  unmarried  sisters  called  by  Mom  and 
Auntie  Green  "the  Corgee  girls,"  though  Anna, 
the  oldest  sister,  was  seventy-odd  years  old.  Cricket 
struggled  with  the  name,  but  finally  contented 
herself  by  calling  them  the  "Corgeesuses,"  and 
when  corrected  repeatedly  ended  all  controversies 
by  referring  to  them  as  "the  girls." 

The  very  few  children  who  ever  entered  the  home 
of  the  Corgees  were  dragged  there  unwillingly  and 
departed  rejoicing,  for  the  five  old  ladies  were  very 
precise,  especially  as  to  the  way  children  should 
behave.  Cricket,  however,  after  her  first  invasion 
of  the  Corgee  home,  decided  to  repeat  her  visit. 
Each  of  the  five  old  maids  had  a  cat  of  her  own, 
and  the  cats  had  made  friends  with  Cricket.  That 
won  the  hearts  of  the  sisters.  Other  children  had 
ruffled  the  tempers  of  the  cats  as  well  as  the  old 
ladies. 
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In  spite  of  Cricket's  invitations,  Carrie  refused 
to  share  those  visits.  "I  don't  like  cats,"  she  an- 
nounced, "and  nobody  likes  the  Corgees." 

"I  like  dogs  best,"  Cricket  had  replied,  "but  cats 
are  nice,  too,  when  you  can't  have  a  dog." 

Inside  the  long  hallway  from  the  front  door  of  the 
Corgee  home,  a  tall  hat  rack  stood  like  a  dragon  on 
guard.  That  hat  rack,  of  dark  polished  walnut, 
never  was  used  except  to  support  on  its  very  tip 
a  hat  of  shining  silk  beaver.  It  was  a  man's  top 
hat,  but  no  man  lived  in  the  house.  The  hat  had 
been  bought  and  hung  on  that  peg  by  Adelaide, 
youngest  of  the  five  sisters.  She  did  not  intend  to 
make  anyone  think  a  man  lived  in  the  home.  It 
was  there  to  frighten  any  burglar  or  sneak  thief  who 
might  invade  their  home,  and  to  give  the  uninvited 
guest  an  impression  that  there  was  a  man  waiting 
and  ready  to  protect  the  family.  The  girls  carefully 
explained  to  every  caller  why  that  hat  was  in  evi- 
dence! 

The  sisters  had  been  sitting  in  the  back  parlor 
one  summer  evening,  leaving  the  front  door  open 
to  create  a  draft.  The  day  had  been  insufferably 
warm,  and  after  a  cold  supper,  no  lights  had  been 
turned  on,  so  as  to  avoid  heating  the  rooms. 

It  was  almost  time  for  bed.  Nine  o'clock.  Though 
the  procession  formed  exactly  at  that  hour,  it  took 
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some  time  before  the  girls  finally  drew  the  bed- 
clothes around  their  shoulders.  Going  to  bed  was  no 
trifling  matter.  First,  Adelaide  went  to  the  base- 
ment kitchen.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  long  brass- 
handled  poker.  Back  of  her  followed  the  other 
sisters.  One  carried  a  small  whistle,  another  held 
a  china  pitcher  filled  with  water,  while  the  other 
two  girls  were  armed  with  broom  and  cane.  It  was 
the  nightly  search  for  a  burglar.  Every  window  had 
to  be  examined  to  see  if  the  fastener  was  properly 
in  place;  bolts  and  sliding  chains,  as  well  as  locks 
of  doors,  were  adjusted.  Closets  were  inspected, 
then  locked,  and  all  spaces  beneath  tables  were 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  inspection  was  not 
completed  until  the  entire  house  had  been  gone 
over,  and  the  final  possible  hiding  place,  beneath 
each  big  four-poster  bed,  was  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely a  blank  space.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  sisters  feel  satisfied  their  lives  and  property 
were  safe  for  the  night. 

As  they  were  about  to  start  their  rounds,  ac- 
companied by  the  five  cats,  which  were  always 
locked  downstairs  for  the  night,  strange  feet 
entered  the  front  door.  The  sisters  were  startled. 
No  one  had  rung  the  bell.  The  steps  came  nearer. 
Adelaide,  though  shaking  with  inward  fear,  marched 
bravely  toward  the  door.  The  other  girls  did  their 
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duty  and  followed  her.  In  the  dim  light  they  saw  a 
man.  A  man  in  their  home.  He  was  a  stranger. 
They  could  not  see  his  face,  but  they  knew  he  had 
no  right  to  enter  when  they  did  not  know  him,  and 
he  had  failed  to  ring  the  bell. 

"You — you — man!"  spluttered  Adelaide,  gain- 
ing courage  from  the  knowledge  that  her  sisters 
were  behind  her  and  ready  to  help  in  case  of  a 
struggle. 

The  man  stopped  suddenly,  then  he  whirled 
around  and  dashed  from  the  hall.  Instantly  Ade- 
laide slammed  and  locked  the  front  door. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  experience  for  the  sisters, 
and  after  they  had  talked  it  over,  Adelaide  had 
decided  to  go  up  to  Chestnut  Street  the  next  day 
and  buy  a  handsome  hat.  Not  for  any  of  themselves, 
but  a  tall,  silk  hat  such  as  gentlemen  were  wear- 
ing, and  that  hat  was  to  be  hung  on  the  hall  hat 
rack,  so  that  any  future  uninvited  visitor  (mean- 
ing any  man  not  accompanied  by  a  woman)  would 
believe  a  man  lived  in  their  home  to  protect  them 
from  burglars  and  villains  of  any  kind. 

That  would  settle  future  visitors,  they  were  sure. 
Then  Adelaide  arose  to  finish  the  interrupted 
inspection.  But,  as  she  neared  the  hallway,  she 
paused  and  sniffed. 

"The  hallway  and  front  room  smell  like  a  man/' 
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she  announced.  "We  can't  let  that  odor  stay  all 
night  and  get  into  the  rest  of  the  house.  Besides,  we 
don't  know  where  he  came  from.  We  must  get  the 
feathers." 

So,  a  little  later,  the  five  sisters  went  from  cellar 
to  garret,  each  carrying  a  pan  of  hot  coals  covered 
with  brown  sugar  and  feathers.  This  would  cer- 
tainly protect  them  from  any  possibility  of  con- 
tagious disease,  as  well  as  destroy  the  odor  of 
tobacco  that  they  were  sure  they  had  detected. 
Then  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  the  high  silk 
hat  had  been  carefully  placed  on  a  peg  of  the 
walnut  hat  rack  in  the  hall,  where  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  could  fail  to  see  it  the  moment  the  front 
door  was  opened.  But  never  again  was  the  front 
door  left  unlocked,  day  or  night. 

Cricket  learned  from  Mom  that  Anna,  the  old- 
est girl,  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  long  years 
before,  but  the  captain,  who,  like  Uncle  Green,  had 
traded  with  the  Orient,  had  gone  down  with  his 
vessel  during  a  terrible  storm.  So  Miss  Anna  had 
never  used  the  white  dress  and  veil  that  had  been 
ready  for  the  wedding  that  was  to  have  taken 
place  upon  the  captain's  return.  None  of  the  other 
four  sisters  had  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  marry- 
ing, and  after  their  mother  and  father  had  died, 
leaving  enough  to  support  the  girls  comfortably, 
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each  of  them  settled  down  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
life  right  there  with  the  others. 

The  house,  like  Mom's  and  Auntie's,  had  a  lovely 
garden,  and  out  under  the  back  veranda  Cricket 
sat  during  the  summer  evenings,  and  drank  tea, 
feeling  very  important  and  almost  grown-up,  while 
the  cats  stalked  majestically  around  them  all,  or 
curled  at  their  feet. 

The  Corgees  were  still  very  nervous  over  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  burn  gas  instead 
of  candles  or  oil  lamps.  They  were  afraid  of  gas. 
It  would  be  dangerous  if  it  should  escape  while 
they  were  sleeping.  But  the  insurance  company, 
in  which  their  home  was  insured,  had  threatened 
to  cancel  the  contract  while  they  used  oil  lamps,  so 
they  reluctantly  installed  gas  for  lighting  the  house. 
Adelaide  was  the  man  of  the  family.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  gas,  and  she  knew  how  to  turn  it  on  and 
off.  But  when  she  went  away  in  the  summer  for  her 
week  at  Asbury  Park,  during  camp  meeting,  the 
sisters  absolutely  refused  to  use  gas,  so  either 
burned  candles  or  sat  in  the  dark. 

None  of  the  sisters  except  Adelaide  ever  went 
to  the  camp  meeting.  So  she  made  notes  in  her 
diary  each  day  about  the  services,  and  on  her  re- 
turn read  this  information  aloud.  It  was  less  ex- 
pensive that  way,  they  argued. 
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Adelaide  was  the  only  one  who  ever  accepted  the 
invitation  each  summer  to  spend  a  week  at  Cape 
May  with  their  cousins.  It  was  necessary  to  travel 
by  steamboat  to  Cape  May.  The  sisters  were 
mortally  afraid  of  a  steamboat.  It  might  blow  up 
at  any  moment.  Adelaide  was  not  afraid. 

"She  knows  how  to  pass  the  boiler,"  the  other 
sisters  bragged,  after  they  had  tearfully  kissed  her 
good-bye.  But  just  the  same  the  four  girls  who  re- 
mained safely  at  home  prayed  for  Adelaide's  safe 
return. 

When  they  opened  the  door  and  found  her  with 
her  bandbox,  carpet  bag,  and  umbrella  looking  just 
the  same  as  when  she  had  started  on  her  perilous 
trip,  they  all  considered  that  a  miracle  had  been 
performed  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

FIVE  OLD   MAIDS  AND   FIVE   CATS  MEET  A   DOG 

TT  WAS  cleaning  day  in  the  Corgee  home,  and  the 
girls  ran,  bumped,  swept,  and  dusted.  Cricket, 
observing  the  commotion,  volunteered  to  help. 
Though  her  offer  was  declined,  she  did  not  want  to 
go,  so  she  followed  from  room  to  room  while  the 
agitation  kept  up. 

Out  in  the  backyard  the  five  cats  sat  forlornly 
awaiting  the  return  of  peace  and  quiet  in  the  house. 
They  hated  cleaning  days  as  much  as  the  Corgees 
enjoyed  them.  Brooms  and  dustpans  were  tonics  to 
the  girls.  The  cats  knew  that  when  the  sisters 
donned  big  dusting  caps,  it  meant  an  open  door 
through  which  the  cats  must  march  at  once.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  a  ring  at  the  door  bell 
was  like  a  bomb.  "See  who  is  there,  Cricket?,, 
whispered  Adelaide,  while  the  girls  jerked  off  their 
dusting  caps  and  started  toward  the  bedroom 
stairs. 

"Just  the  postman,"  Cricket  announced,  re- 
us 
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turning  with  a  letter.  They  gathered  to  read.  It 
was  from  their  cousins  at  Cape  May  and  had  been 
slow  arriving. 

"My  goodness!"  cried  Adelaide.  "They  will  be 
here  in  time  for  tea.  Look  at  this  house!" 

None  of  them  needed  to  look.  It  was  scandalous. 

"Hurry!"  Adelaide  began,  grabbing  at  chairs  to 
push  them  into  place.  "They  may  get  here  early, 
and  maybe  they  will  stay  over  night.  We'll  have 
to  ask  them,  anyway." 

Even  Cricket  helped  shove  and  push  the  furni- 
ture. Luckily  the  bedrooms  had  already  been 
cleaned,  and  the  kitchen  would  do  as  it  was.  So  the 
girls  rushed  and  jabbered  hopefully,  until  Adelaide 
stiffened  up  and  glared  at  them  all  through  her 
glasses. 

"What  on  earth  have  we  in  the  house  for  tea?'' 
she  demanded. 

They  abandoned  the  furniture  and  rushed  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen.  Cricket  was  at  their  heels. 
Sufficient  to  make  a  nice  cold  supper  was  dis- 
covered, but  there  was  no  cake  of  any  kind.  That 
was  almost  as  bad  as  not  going  to  church  on 
Sunday,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corgee  girls. 

They  abhorred  bought  cake.  Good  housekeepers 
always  made  their  own  cakes  and  breads  and  pies. 

"We  can't  help  it,"  said  Anna,  "we  must  have 
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cake  with  the  preserves,  and  there  is  no  time  now 
to  bake  it." 

"Cricket,"  Adelaide  turned  toward  their  visitor, 
"take  this  little  basket  and  I  will  give  you  money 
and  a  note  to  Mrs.  Unverzacht.  Get  two  dozen 
little  queen  cakes  and  bring  them  carefully.  You 
may  have  one  of  them  yourself." 

Cricket  took  the  little  covered  basket.  The  note 
was  placed  with  the  money  inside  the  basket.  She 
loved  queen  cakes.  They  looked  like  little  yellow 
hills  with  the  tops  cut  off  straight,  and  that  flat  top 
was  covered  neatly  with  white  icing.  But  the  im- 
portant feature  was  a  dear  little  white  lamb  of 
icing  that  rested  in  the  very  center,  as  if  it  were 
lying  on  snow.  Some  day  Cricket  hoped  to  have 
enough  pennies  saved  up  to  buy  a  lot  of  those  cakes, 
so  she  could  pick  the  lambs  off  and  keep  them  to 
play  with.  But  whenever  a  queen  cake  fell  into  her 
hands,  before  she  remembered  to  keep  the  lamb,  it 
was  sure  to  jump  into  her  mouth. 

She  reached  Unverzacht's  Bakery,  around  on 
Fourth  Street,  and  delivered  the  note  and  the 
money  to  the  smiling,  fat  Mrs.  Unverzacht.  The 
twenty-four  queen  cakes  were  carefully  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  then  the  baker's  wife 
handed  an  extra  queen  cake  to  Cricket. 

"That's  for  yourself,"  she  said.  "Now  be  careful. 
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Those  Corgee  girls  don't  often  buy  bakery  cakes 
and  I  want  them  to  see  that  mine  are  as  good  as 
any  they  can  make  and  cheaper,  too." 

Cricket  started  very  sedately.  The  queen  cake 
that  was  her  own  was  in  the  basket  with  the  others. 
She  decided  to  take  it  out,  so  it  wouldn't  get  mixed 
up  with  the  Corgee  cakes. 

A  door  step  was  convenient.  She  sat  down  and 
removed  one  queen  cake,  then  closed  the  basket 
and  went  on  her  way.  But  a  yellow  dog  had  seen 
her  do  it.  He  was  a  funny-looking  dog,  as  he  pushed 
in  front  of  her  and  wagged  his  tail.  Already  the 
white  lamb  had  done  what  all  the  other  white  lambs 
had  never  failed  to  do.  It  had  popped  into  Cricket's 
mouth.  But  the  cake  was  in  her  hand.  The  dog 
looked  at  it,  his  tail  became  more  excited  and  he 
began  to  slobber.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  waved  his  paws  at  her.  Cricket  laughed. 
The  dog  bounced  up  and  down.  When  people 
laughed  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  eat. 

She  broke  a  bit  off  the  little  cake.  He  gulped  it 
down  at  once.  So  as  she  walked  along  slowly  watch- 
ing his  antics  and  laughing,  by  degrees  her  own 
cake  disappeared.  The  Corgee  girls  had  said  she 
could  have  one  of  theirs. 

Cricket  lifted  the  lid  of  the  basket  and  took  out 
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one  cake.  It  was  her  own,  anyway.  The  dog  sniffed 
at  the  basket.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  second 
cake  to  vanish.  Cricket  ate  the  white  lamb,  the  dog 
ate  the  cake. 

If  she  had  not  walked  so  slowly,  or  if  the  dog 
had  not  been  so  funny,  the  Corgee  girls  would 
have  had  more  than  six  cakes  when  Cricket  arrived 
at  their  front  door  with  the  dog  at  her  side.  She 
had  not  counted  how  many  times  she  had  lifted  the 
lid,  or  how  many  lambs  she  had  eaten.  It  really 
was  like  eating  a  whole  flock  of  lambs.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  herself,  but  the  dog  was  happy  and 
hungry  for  more  queen  cakes. 

"Go  'way!"  she  said  crossly  as  she  twisted  the 
door  knob,  after  she  had  decided  to  tell  the  girls 
that  she  would  go  and  ask  Auntie  Green  to  take 
money  out  of  her  frog  bank,  so  as  to  buy  more 
queen  cakes  for  their  tea-party.  That  would  make 
everything  all  right.  The  poor  dog  was  really  hun- 
gry. Maybe  he  had  been  fed  just  meat  or  bread,  but 
he  wanted  queen  cakes.  Anyway,  she,  herself,  had 
eaten  the  little  white  lambs.  The  cakes  were  a 
penny  each.  She  had  that  much  inside  the  green 
frog  on  Auntie's  mantel. 

She  opened  the  door  quickly  and  crowded  into 
the  hall.  The  dog  shoved  past  her  into  the  room. 
Cricket  ran  to  push  him  out  the  front  door,  but  he 
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thought  she  was  playing.  Besides,  he  knew  she  had 
more  cakes.  He  could  smell  them  in  the  basket. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  backyard.  She  could 
coax  him  there  with  a  cake,  and  later  she  could 
open  the  gate  into  the  back  street  and  put  him  out. 
She  opened  the  back  door,  holding  out  a  cake  to 
tempt  him.  He  started  toward  her,  but  at  that 
moment  the  five  cats,  waiting  patiently  for  the  back 
door  to  open  as  a  signal  that  they  could  come  in, 
rushed  in  a  bunch  to  get  their  reward — saucers  of 
milk  in  the  basement  kitchen.  That  was  the  regular 
program  on  cleaning  day. 

The  dog  stopped.  He  forgot  the  cake  and  dashed 
at  the  five  cats.  They  jumped,  arched  their  backs 
and  fuzzed  their  tails,  while  they  spit  at  his  face. 
Now,  no  self-respecting  pup  ever  allows  any  cat 
to  spit  in  his  face,  and  having  five  cats  do  it  at 
once  was  five  times  worse  insult.  So  the  yellow  dog 
barked  and  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  five  cats. 

Cricket  only  remembered  afterward  that  five 
cats  spit  and  yowled  and  jumped  and  clawed,  and 
the  yellow  dog  howled,  barked,  snapped,  and 
bumped  into  chairs,  tables  that  upset  and  spilled 
spools  of  thread,  and  knocked  a  what-not  where 
little  china  ornaments  rolled  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

She  tried  to  catch  the  dog,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. There  were  too  many  cats  in  the  way. 
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From  the  kitchen  came  the  Corgee  girls,  one  right 
after  the  other.  Instantly  the  five  of  them  joined 
the  battlefield.  The  room  was  full  of  cats  and  old 
maids.  But  Adelaide  grabbed  a  broom.  The  dog 
saw  it.  He  had  met  brooms  many  times  in  his  life. 
Cricket  opened  the  front  door.  Instantly  the  dog 
darted  against  her  legs  and  ran  yelping  up  the 
street. 

The  cats  raced  wildly  to  the  kitchen  stairs.  The 
Corgee  girls  looked  at  the  disordered  room.  Then 
they  looked  at  Cricket. 

She  held  an  empty  basket  in  her  hand.  The  cakes 
she  had  not  eaten  with  the  assistance  of  the  dog 
were  trampled  on  the  floor.  It  was  too  terrible  for 
words.  She  began  to  explain  what  had  happened, 
and  to  say  that  she  would  buy  more  cakes  for  their 
company,  and  hurry  and  get  the  money  from  the 
green  frog,  but  Adelaide  gave  no  opportunity  for 
explanations.  Pointing  a  long  finger  at  the  front 
door,  and  with  wirelike  curls  wobbling  fiercely  over 
her  ears,  she  exclaimed  in  an  awful  voice: 

"Begone!" 

Adelaide  had  once  attended  a  theater.  None  of 
her  family  or  friends  had  ever  known  of  the  fact. 
She  had  gone  alone,  wearing  a  long  black  veil,  like 
a  widow,  so  that  nobody  would  notice  her.  It  had 
been  years  ago,  when  she  had  been  only  fifteen,  but 
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she  had  never  forgotten  the  voice  and  gesture  when 
the  lovely  heroine  had  ordered  the  villain  to  leave 
her  presence.  It  had  all  come  back  in  a  flash,  Ade- 
laide felt  she  herself  was  that  beautiful  heroine, 
and  Cricket  the  double-dyed,  black-hearted  villain. 
For  all  those  years  Adelaide  had  been  ready  to 
imitate  the  heroine,  but  never  before  had  an  op- 
portunity occurred. 

Cricket  stared.  She  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  "begone,"  but  she  understood  the 
finger  and  the  voice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flash- 
ing eyes.  At  least,  the  glasses  flashed,  and  that  had 
the  same  effect  that  Adelaide  believed  her  eyes  ex- 
pressed. 

Holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  scratched  cheek, 
Cricket  hurried  out  the  door  and  hunted  her  grand- 
mother. 

With  sobs  she  told  the  story,  while  Mom  bathed 
the  bleeding  scratches  and  ended  doctoring  of 
Cricket's  face  by  soothing  her  wounded  feelings. 

"Now,  that's  all  right,"  the  gentle  voice  said, 
"and  how  would  you  like  the  crust  from  a  hot  loaf 
of  bread?" 

"With  butter  and  brown  sugar?"  demanded 
Cricket,  forgetting  her  woes. 

"No.  Better  than  that.  Butter  and  preserved 
quinces,"  smiled  Mom. 
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"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Cricket.  "Mom,  you  must 
be  an  angel!" 

As  the  tidbit  was  being  prepared,  Cricket  looked 
anxiously  at  her  grandmother  and  asked,  "Mom, 
do  you  think  they  have  cats  in  heaven?  I  hope  they 
won't  let  'em  in.  It's  all  right  about  dogs  and 
ponies,  but  not  cats." 

"Well" — Mom  handed  her  the  bread  with  its 
thick  covering  of  preserves — "if  any  cats  get  into 
heaven,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very  nice  gentle 
cats.  What  put  that  idea  into  your  head?" 

"I  was  just  thinking  what  an  awful  commotion 
they  would  make  if  they  had  to  wear  long  white 
dresses  like  the  angels  in  the  pictures,"  commented 
Cricket,  following  Mom  into  the  dining  room.  Mom 
made  no  reply,  but  as  Cricket  went  out  into  the 
yard,  the  old  lady  looked  after  her. 

"  What  on  earth  will  she  do  next?  "  Mom  chuckled 
to  herself,  as  she  counted  twenty -four  pennies  from 
her  shabby  purse  and  called  to  Cricket:  "Let's  go 
and  buy  some  more  queen  cakes  for  the  Corgees." 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE    BEGGAR   GIRL 

SATURDAY  was  always  a  busy  day  in  the 
homes  of  Auntie  Green,  Mom,  and  other 
neighbors  on  Third  Street.  The  real  old  families 
prided  themselves  that  there  was  no  cooking  on 
Sunday,  for  all  the  big  dinner  was  prepared  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday  was  supposed  to  be  a 
day  of  rest,  in  accordance  with  the  Command- 
ment which  said  there  should  be  no  work  for  any- 
one, including  the  servant,  on  the  Sabbath. 

Aimee,  the  servant  in  Auntie  Green's  house, 
however  she  might  break  the  other  nine  Com- 
mandments, never  failed  to  keep  that  particular 
one  which  forbade  any  work  on  Sunday.  It  made 
no  difference  to  her  that  she  had  to  do  double  the 
usual  amount  of  work  on  Saturday,  so  long  as  she 
did  nothing  on  Sunday. 

But  Aimee's  sister  did  not  consider  all  this 
when  she  became  ill  and  sent  for  Aimee  to  come 
and  stay  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  take  care  of 
the  man  of  the  sister's  home.  Grumbling,  yet  feel- 
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ing  it  was  a  duty  she  could  not  evade,  Aimee 
packed  her  carpet-covered  bag  and  went  on  her 
errand  of  mercy,  while  Auntie  Green,  wearing  her 
second-best  bonnet,  slipped  the  handle  of  the 
covered  market  basket  over  her  arm.  As  she  drew 
on  her  cotton  gloves,  she  gave  final  instructions  to 
Cricket. 

"If  any  man  or  woman  you  do  not  know  should 
ring  the  bell,  keep  the  chain  fastened  when  you 
talk  to  them.  You  can  hand  out  bread  if  it  is  a 
hungry  person.  I  never  turn  a  hungry  person  away 
from  my  door.  Now,  don't  get  into  mischief.  See  if 
you  can  behave  like  a  lady  while  I  am  gone.  You 
needn't  be  afraid.  Mom  is  next  door.  Good-bye." 

She  was  out  the  front  door,  and  after  waiting 
until  she  heard  Cricket  slip  the  chain  inside  the 
door,  Auntie  hurried  on  her  way,  hoping  Cricket 
would  behave  as  bidden. 

Left  to  herself,  Cricket  went  down  into  the  base- 
ment dining  room,  the  windows  of  which  opened 
on  the  front  area  of  white  marble.  It  was  a  very 
large,  bright  room,  and  on  a  stand  between  the 
windows  was  the  pride  of  Cricket's  heart,  a  large 
doll  house.  It  was  covered  with  paper  that  looked 
like  tiny  red  bricks  with  white  steps  and  a  white 
door,  like  all  the  houses  on  Third  Street.  The 
windows  were  of  real  glass,  and  white  lace  curtains 
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could  be  seen  through  them,  downstairs  and  up. 
To  play  with  this  house,  one  had  to  lift  off  the  back 
of  it,  and  then  one  could  see  the  furniture  made  of 
carved  walnut  shells;  even  a  piano  with  music  on 
the  rack,  while  upstairs  was  a  bedroom  set  to 
match  the  furniture  in  the  parlor. 

The  owner  of  this  gorgeous  home  was  Lady 
Helen  de  Newport  the  Second,  who  usually  stood 
propped  against  the  piano.  Though  she  had  shining 
gold  shoes  on  her  feet,  she  had  never  learned  to 
stand  alone,  but  she  could  sit  down  if  her  legs  were 
pushed  forward.  Her  arms  also  could  reach  out 
from  the  shoulders  and  remain  that  way.  It  looked 
very  natural  when  Lady  Helen,  standing  beside 
the  piano,  held  out  her  arms  to  her  visitors  who 
were  lifted  through  the  gap  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Lady  Helen  had  real  hair  that  touched  the  floor, 
and  Cricket  never  tired  of  fixing  it.  Usually,  two 
long  braids  took  care  of  it,  but  it  also  could  be 
coiled  into  cunning  puffs  on  top  of  her  lovely  head. 
Her  trunk  held  many  beautiful  dresses,  for  home 
wear,  for  traveling,  for  parties;  underwear  trimmed 
with  lace,  tiny  hats,  all  the  work  of  Carrie's  loving 
fingers,  for  Cricket  could  not  sew  without  pricking 
her  fingers  and  getting  spots  of  blood  over  her 
work.  So  while  Carrie  stitched  and  basted  and 
fitted,  Cricket  sat  curled  on  the  horsehair  sofa  close 
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at  hand,  and  read  her  "new  story"  to  her  friend. 
Carrie  was  a  splendid  audience.  Her  praise  never 
failed. 

"Some  day,"  she  insisted,  "you  will  have  a  story 
printed  in  a  newspaper." 

"How  do  you  get  them  in  the  paper?"  asked 
Cricket  quickly. 

"I  don't  know,  but  they  print  'em  in  the  papers. 
Sally  always  reads  the  stories,  but  she  says  the  rest 
of  the  paper  is  just  wasting  time  to  read." 

After  that  talk,  Cricket's  big  ambition  was  to  get 
a  newspaper  to  print  a  story  of  hers,  but  she  did  not 
tell  anyone,  not  even  Carrie.  Auntie  Green  took 
a  paper,  but  it  never  fell  into  Cricket's  hands. 
Auntie  read  the  stock  market,  then  carried  the 
paper  to  Mom,  where  the  two  old  ladies  talked  over 
investments,  referring  to  the  paper.  Cricket  had 
heard  the  conversations,  but  she  did  not  think 
arithmetic  interesting  enough  to  talk  about  as  they 
did.  She  asked  Auntie  to  let  her  read  the  stories  in 
the  paper,  but  Auntie  snapped,  "Not  until  you  are 
older.  It  would  just  put  ideas  into  your  head." 
Then  the  paper  was  twisted  up  and  thrust  into  the 
kitchen  range.  However,  Cricket  took  the  matter 
up  with  Sally,  and  then  there  was  opened  up  to  her 
Sally's  pile  of  "story  papers"  with  wonderful  ad- 
ventures of  real  ladies  and  noblemen,  and  poor 
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girls  who  were  so  beautiful  that  they  married 
kings.  Carrie  was  not  interested,  but  Cricket  passed 
many  hours  reading  Sally's  papers.  Sally  was  red- 
faced,  homely,  ignorant.  She  always  dressed  in 
calico,  and  for  best  wear  she  tied  on  a  white  apron 
in  the  place  of  the  gingham  ones  used  all  week 
days. 

So,  after  Auntie  Green  had  gone  marketing  that 
Saturday  morning,  Cricket  took  from  the  bottom 
of  Lady  Helen's  large  trunk  one  of  Sally's  papers, 
and  sitting  down  beside  the  window,  began  to  read. 
She  knew  the  front  door  was  held  by  its  chain,  even 
though  Auntie  had  the  key;  and  no  one  could 
come  through  the  front  dining-room  door  except  by 
the  white  marble  area,  the  steps  of  which  Cricket 
could  see.  So  she  was  safe. 

The  iron  grill  gate  clicked.  Cricket  jumped  and 
thrust  the  paper  into  its  hiding  place  and  shut  the 
trunk.  It  was  not  Auntie  Green,  however,  who  came 
down  the  area  steps;  it  was  a  little  girl  not  much 
older  than  Cricket.  She  had  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
Cricket's  black  eyes  looked  into  sober  blue  eyes. 

The  stranger  stopped.  She  had  on  a  ragged  dress, 
torn  stockings,  and  shoes  through  the  broken 
leather  of  which  pink  flesh  showed. 

"Please  give  me  some  cold  pieces,"  the  girl  spoke 
through  the  window. 
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Cricket  was  thinking.  Auntie  had  said  never  to 
turn  a  hungry  person  from  the  door,  but  she  had 
also  said  not  to  open  the  door.  Well,  this  wasn't  a 
man  or  a  woman,  it  was  just  a  little  girl.  So  it 
would  be  all  right  to  let  her  come  in. 

The  chain  was  drawn,  the  door  unlocked,  and 
the  children  faced  each  other. 

"I'm  hungry.  My  mother  is  sick,  my  father  is 
dead.  We  haven't  any  money  to  buy  food,"  the 
girl  spoke  hurriedly. 

"Come  in,"  replied  Cricket.  "Auntie  is  at 
market,  and  Aimee  has  gone  to  take  care  of  her 
sick  sister,  so  I  am  keeping  house  to-day." 

The  other  girl  hesitated,  then  entered  the  room. 
She  glanced  around  quickly,  saw  the  doll  house  and 
Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second,  then  she 
looked  at  Cricket. 

"You  can  play  with  Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the 
Second  until  I  get  some  bread  for  you.  Everything 
is  locked  up  except  the  bread  box.  But  if  you  don't 
like  plain  bread  till  Auntie  gets  home,  I'll  go  and 
ask  Mom  to  fix  some  butter  and  brown  sugar  on  it 
for  you.  Maybe  you'd  like  preserved  quinces." 
Cricket  turned  from  the  bread  box. 

"No.  Just  bread.  Is  this  your  doll?" 

The  rugged  chunk  of  bread  that  Cricket  had 
tried  to  cut  nicely  lay  on  the  table  while  the  beggar 
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girl  examined  the  doll  house,  and  Cricket  opened 
the  trunk  to  show  Lady  Helen's  clothes. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  two  children  were  playing 
together,  the  beggar's  basket  forgotten  beside  the 
doorway.  It  was  while  dressing  one  of  Lady  Helen's 
friends,  named  Lady  Gwendolin,  that  Cricket's 
gaze  wandered  from  the  lovely  silk  doll  dress  in 
the  beggar  girl's  hands  to  the  ragged  dress  of  the 
child.  She  stopped  playing. 

"Auntie  locked  up  all  the  things  to  eat,"  she  said 
suddenly,  "but  maybe  I  can  find  some  clothes  up- 
stairs. You  wait  here.  I'll  come  back  pretty  soon." 

The  girl  stared  at  her,  but  Cricket  had  darted 
through  the  kitchen,  and  the  patter  of  her  feet  up 
the  winding  stairs  grew  fainter. 

Without  hesitation,  Cricket  tried  the  closet  door 
of  Auntie's  bedroom.  It  swung  open.  There  wTas 
only  one  dress  of  her  own  among  the  gowns  belong-, 
ing  to  Auntie  Green,  and  that  dress 

Cricket  looked  at  it.  She  liked  that  dress  best  of 
all.  It  was  her  very  best,  her  very  newest  dress. 
A  darling  little  blue  silk  dress  trimmed  with  tiny 
ruffles  of  silk  and  each  ruffle  edged  with  narrow 
blue  velvet  ribbon.  Ma  Sullivan  had  made  it,  and 
Cricket  had  only  worn  it  once — that  had  been  last 
Sunday  to  church.  And  there  was  a  blue  silk  hat  to 
go  with  it,  and  bronze  shoes  with  blue  silk  tassels. 
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Auntie  had  even  bought  her  a  tiny  pair  of  white 
gloves,  and  there  was  a  darling  blue  silk  parasol 
with  a  handle  you  could  hook  over  your  arm  so  you 
did  not  have  to  hold  the  parasol  at  all. 

Cricket  turned  away  to  see  if  she  could  find  some 
other  dress  instead  of  the  blue  silk.  But  every  other 
closet  was  locked,  even  the  big  walnut  wardrobe 
was  tightly  closed  and  fastened.  There  was  a  lump 
in  her  throat  that  hurt,  but  she  climbed  on  a  chair 
and  took  down  the  blue  silk  dress.  Honestly  she 
tried  to  find  the  shoes  and  hat  and  parasol.  They 
had  been  put  away  where  she  could  not  get  hold  of 
them.  So  at  last  she  went  slowly  down  the  stairs, 
carrying  the  precious  silk  dress.  One  or  two  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  on  the  silk  folds, 
but  she  rubbed  her  cheeks  fiercely  with  her  white 
apron,  and  hurried.  She  was  afraid  to  be  slow,  for 
fear  she  would  turn  back  and  hang  the  dress  in 
Auntie's  closet. 

"It's  my  new  silk  dress,"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
came  into  the  dining  room.  "I  just  wore  it  last 
Sunday  to  church." 

There  was  no  answer.  The  room  had  been  de- 
serted. Cricket  stared  at  the  open  door  leading  to 
the  area  steps,  she  looked  under  the  dining  table, 
thinking  the  beggar  girl  might  be  playing  house 
there,  as  she  and  Carrie  often  did.  But  only  the 
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fat  table  legs  met  her  eyes.  The  basket  was  not 
beside  the  door.  The  beggar  girl  had  gone  away 
and  taken  her  basket  with  her. 

"Oh,  well" — Cricket  carefully  laid  her  silk  dress 
on  the  sofa — "I  guess  she  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
Auntie  to  come  home,  and  maybe  her  folks  would 
be  worried." 

She  opened  the  trunk  to  take  out  the  interrupted 
story,  and  as  she  stooped  down  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

Lady  Helen  de  Newport  the  Second  was  lying 
in  the  top  of  the  trunk.  Her  blue  eyes  stared  appeal- 
ingly  at  Cricket.  Lady  Helen's  head  lay  at  one  end 
of  the  trunk,  but  her  broken  body  and  legs,  with 
her  lovely  golden  shoes,  were  at  the  other  end, 
smashed  beyond  mending! 

Cricket  lifted  the  doll  head,  stared  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, then  flung  herself  on  the  horsehair  sofa,  with 
the  head  clutched  tightly  in  her  hand,  while  she 
sobbed  as  though  her  very  heart  were  broken. 

Auntie's  voice  roused  her  through  the  open  area 
door,  and  Cricket  confronted  the  old  lady. 

"What  on  earth  has  happened?"  Auntie  de- 
manded in  a  voice  that  meant  fear,  not  anger,  as 
she  stared  into  the  swollen,  tear-stained  face. 
Cricket  never  cried  unless  something  really  serious 
occurred.  Auntie  Green  knew  that. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  Lady  Helen  could  not 
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speak  and  tell  what  had  happened,  but  her  shat- 
tered body  that  had  been  thrust  into  the  trunk 
was  sufficient  proof  that  something  had  happened 
to  her  while  Cricket  had  been  upstairs  on  her 
mission  of  charity. 

Auntie  gasped.  She  peered  at  the  doll,  at  the 
blue  silk  dress,  then  she  made  a  hasty  examination 
of  the  room. 

"Like  as  not  she  stole  something.  That's  why 
she  ran  away.  People  send  children  begging,  just 
to  pick  up  things,  or  to  find  out  how  to  get  into  a 
house  and  rob  it.  I  told  you  not  to  let  anyone  come 
in  while  I  was  away,"  scolded  the  old  dady. 

"You  just  said  men  and  women,  not  little  girls," 
defended  Cricket.  "And  she  didn't  steal  anything." 

"She  broke  your  doll  and  hid  it,  and  that  shows 
what  kind  of  a  child  she  was  and  the  sort  of  bring- 
ing up  she  has  at  home." 

"She  didn't  mean  to  break  Lady  Helen  de  New- 
port the  Second,  at  all.  She  just  dropped  her,  and 
Lady  Helen  broke  herself,  and  then  she  got  fright- 
ened and  hid  her  and  ran  away."  Though  Cricket's 
statement  was  rather  confusing,  Auntie  understood. 

"Well,  the  next  time  I  have  to  leave  you  alone 
in  the  house,  I'll  take  you  along  with  me,"  asserted 
Auntie  Green,  picking  up  the  silk  dress.  "It's  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  good.  I'm  glad  she  ran  away 
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before  you  gave  her  your  best  dress  and  she  got  a 
chance  to  steal  other  things/' 

Cricket,  though  she  said  nothing,  was  glad  she 
still  had  the  blue  silk  dress,  even  though  Lady 
Helen  was  now  only  fit  to  bury,  but  a  sense  of  honor 
made  her  answer  Auntie's  back  as  the  old  lady, 
the  silk  dress  over  her  arm,  trotted  up  the  stairs 
with  Cricket  following  her. 

"She  didn't  want  to  steal  things,  Auntie.  Honest 
and  truly,  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,"  Cricket 
said  in  a  positive  voice. 

"Humph!"  grunted  Auntie  Green.  "Much  you 
know  about  the  tricks  of  beggars.  It's  lucky  I 
locked  up  everything  before  I  went  out.  You  can 
lock  your  things  from  thieves,  but  you  can't  lock 
out  liars." 

Cricket's  heart  jumped  to  her  throat.  She  re- 
membered the  story  paper  in  the  bottom  of  Lady 
Helen's  trunk.  The  beggar  girl  wasn't  a  thief,  but 
Cricket  herself  was  a  liar,  and  that  was  worse, 
Auntie  had  said. 

"I  guess  that  was  why  God  let  her  drop  Lady 
Helen,"  thought  Cricket,  and  then  she  turned  back, 
got  the  paper,  and  carried  it  to  Auntie. 

"You  take  it  right  back  to  Sally  Forbes,"  com- 
manded the  old  lady,  "and  never  again  bring  such  a 
paper  into  this  house.  It's  all  a  pack  of  lies." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

CRICKET   AND    CARRIE    SING   A   DUET 

CARRIE  and  Cricket,  much  to  their  delight, 
had  passed  their  examinations  for  promotion, 
which  meant  they  would  go  into  Miss  Kate's  room 
instead  of  being  under  the  hated  Miss  Prigell. 

Miss  Kate  was  pretty,  she  was  young,  and  she 
always  smiled  at  the  girls,  even  when  she  thought 
she  was  scolding  them.  All  the  girls  adored  Miss 
Kate,  and  Carrie  and  Cricket  had  looked  forward 
to  being  in  Miss  Kate's  room. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  children  to  "take  a 
present"  to  the  teacher.  It  might  be  a  red  apple,  or 
possibly  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  a  backyard,  but 
no  matter  how  humble  the  child,  or  how  trifling  the 
gift,  Miss  Kate's  smile  never  failed  to  make  a  happy 
heart,  and  those  who  had  not  brought  a  present 
shared  the  smile  just  the  same.  Miss  Kate's  class 
always  was  a  model  one,  and  stood  highest  of  all 
the  classes  in  the  big  Mount  Vernon  Public  School, 
not  only  in  marks  for  studies,  but  also  for  conduct 
of  pupils,  for  Miss  Kate,  herself,  was  a  child  at 
heart,  and  she  loved  and  understood  children. 

168 
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The  first  Friday  after  promotion  day  there  was 
to  be  no  afternoon  session,  and  Friday  morning 
about  ten  o'clock  several  gentlemen  entered  Miss 
Kate's  room.  The  children  whispered  to  each 
other,  "Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Schools";  then 
sat  sedately  facing  the  visitors.  Miss  Kate  arose 
and  made  a  nice  little  address;  then,  one  after 
another,  the  gentlemen  talked  to  the  children,  and 
sat  down. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Miss  Kate  ex- 
pected the  directors  would  leave,  but  they  remained 
seated  as  though  they  were  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  The  children  wondered  why  someone 
didn't  do  something. 

Then  Miss  Kate  turned  to  the  directors  and 
asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  the  children  enter- 
tain them.  That  was  what  had  been  expected. 

"These  pupils  are  all  new,"  explained  Miss 
Kate,  "so  we  have  not  had  much  chance  to  find  out 
what  we  can  do  in  entertaining,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  girls  to  do  what  they  can  for  a  little  pro- 
gram." 

The  directors  nodded  approval  and  smiled  at 
the  girls,  many  of  whom  were  twisting  uneasily,  or 
whispering  to  others. 

"Now,  girls,"  smiled  Miss  Kate,  as  she  seemed  to 
look  at  everyone  in  the  room,  "will  one  of  you  recite 
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for  our  honored  visitors?  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  can  do  so.  Please  lift  your  hands." 

One  lone  hand  wavered  uncertainly  in  the  air, 
then,  as  it  began  to  lower,  Miss  Kate  said  hurriedly, 
"Yes!  That  is  fine!  Please  stand  up  at  the  end  of 
the  platform,  Anna." 

Red-faced  and  self-conscious,  a  tall,  lanky  girl 
reached  the  platform  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  began  to  recite  "her  piece."  It  was  very 
melodramatic,  and  the  gestures  were  fierce  and 
frequent,  as  she  told  of  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and 
the  wreck  of  the  "good  ship  Hesperus"  Nearing  the 
end,  she  fairly  galloped  to  her  final  bow,  and  proudly 
walked  back  to  her  desk.  Miss  Kate  and  the  direc- 
tors applauded. 

Then  came  Miss  Kate's  query,  "Will  someone 
sing  for  us?" 

No  one  volunteered.  Again  Miss  Kate  made  the 
request,  and  in  the  dead  silence  Cricket's  voice 
was  heard,  "Miss  Kate,  Carrie  and  I  can  sing 
together." 

"Lovely,"  smiled  Miss  Kate,  and  the  directors 
nodded.  But  Carrie  glared  defiance  at  Cricket. 

"I  won't  sing,"  she  muttered. 

Cricket  was  already  advancing  toward  the  plat- 
form. Carrie  remained  seated. 

"Come,  Carrie,"  Miss  Kate  urged.  "I  am  sure 
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you  and  Cricket  can  sing  very  nicely  together." 
Turning  to  Cricket,  Miss  Kate  asked,  "What  is  the 
name  of  your  song?" 

"It  isn't  a  song,"  answered  Cricket,  not  the  least 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  visitors.  "It's  a  duet 
.#ith  a  chorus.  It's  called, '  Speak  to  Her  Kindly  for 
She's  Growing  Old.'  Carrie  sings  alto  for  me." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  lovely."  Miss  Kate  smiled  at 
Carrie,  who  had  slumped  down  in  her  seat  and  was 
glaring  at  Cricket. 

"I  don't  want  to  sing,"  Carrie  replied,  twitching 
her  head  angrily. 

"I  can't  sing  without  Carrie  does,"  interjected 
Cricket.  "It's  a  duet  and  a  chorus,  you  see.  I  don't 
know  any  other  song  by  heart." 

"Come,  Carrie,"  pleaded  Miss  Kate,  realizing 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  would  think  she  could 
not  control  her  pupils  if  Carrie  did  not  come  to  the 
platform  and  sing  with  Cricket.  Miss  Kate  was 
very  young,  and  she  wanted  to  satisfy  the  Board  of 
Education  that  she  was  a  good  teacher. 

So  she  walked  down  the  aisle  and  leaned  over 
Carrie,  whispering.  Carrie's  small  mouth  grew  into 
a  buttonhole,  but  at  last  she  arose  and,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  jerking  shoulders,  took  her  place  be- 
side the  friend  who  had  made  this  trouble  for  her. 
Carrie  was  bashful.  Cricket  liked  nothing  better 
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than  "pretending"  or  acting.  Whether  her  audi- 
ence was  composed  of  a  few  dolls,  or  human  beings, 
young  or  old,  made  no  difference  just  so  there  was 
something  she  could  call  an  audience.  Carrie  knew 
that,  and  she  felt  her  friend  was  not  fair  in  having 
her  dragged  up  on  that  platform. 

"Now,"  Miss  Kate  said  encouragingly,  as  she 
sat  down  beside  the  visitors.  "We  are  all  ready 
to  listen." 

Cricket  started: 

"Speak  to  her  kindly,  cheer  her  lone  heart"; 

but  Carrie's  lips  did  not  move. 

"Sing,  Carrie,"  urged  Miss  Kate. 

"I  can't,"  snapped  Carrie.  "She  pitched  it  too 
high  for  me." 

Cricket  was  unruffled.  "You  pitch  it,  then,"  she 
suggested. 

Carrie  did  so.  She  had  a  lovely,  natural  alto. 
It  surprised  them  all,  but  Cricket  shook  her  head. 
It  was  her  turn  to  be  mute. 

"Sing,  Cricket,"  said  Miss  Kate,  wondering  if 
she  would  ever  get  the  song  started.  Like  a  balky 
team  of  mules,  when  either  started,  the  other 
refused  to  begin. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Cricket?"  Miss  Kate  in- 
quired desperately. 
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"Carrie  pitched  it  too  low  for  me  this  time." 
Then  they  tried  to  reach  the  proper  pitch.  "If  we 
had  a  piano,"  apologized  Cricket,  "it  would  be  just 
right  the  way  the  music  goes." 

But  there  was  no  piano,  so  after  making  several 
starts,  they  found  they  could  sing  together,  not  too 
high  or  too  low  for  either  voice.  Miss  Kate  sank 
back  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  At  last  the  children  were 
singing,  or  rather  wailing,  together: 

"Speak  to  her  gently,  she's  growing  old, 
Soon  she  will  leave  this  world  dark  and  cold, 
Stroke  her  thin  hair " 

Cricket  halted  there.  Carrie's  alto  went  on,  then 
she,  too,  stopped. 

"Why  don't  you  sing!"  demanded  Carrie  so  that 
everyone  could  hear  her. 

"I — I  forgot  the  words,"  confessed  Cricket. 

Carrie  gave  her  the  line,  and  then  the  two  of  them 
piped  up  merrily  and  finished  the  first  verse. 

But  when  the  chorus  should  have  started,  Carrie 
simply  turned  and  walked  back  to  her  seat. 

"I  don't  want  to  sing  any  more,"  she  announced. 

"It's  the  chorus,"  explained  Cricket  to  Miss 
Kate.  "One  person  can't  sing  a  chorus  when  it's 
a  duet,  you  know." 

By  this  time  the  visitors  were  trying  to  choke 
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back  their  laughter,  but  Cricket  did  not  know  why. 
Her  only  thought  was  to  finish  that  duet  in  the 
proper  way.  Carrie  would  not  come  back,  and  even 
if  she  had  been  carried  back  bodily,  Cricket  knew 
that  song  would  never  be  sung  by  two  voices  at 
that  place  and  hour. 

"I  can  sing  the  chorus  alone,"  Cricket  volun- 
teered, and  Miss  Kate  glanced  appealingly  at  the 
directors.  They  were  enjoying  the  program.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  fact,  for  they  were  laughing  and 
even  wiping  their  eyes  with  their  handkerchiefs. 
Mr.  Zane,  one  of  the  Board  of  Education,  arose  and 
smiled  at  Cricket. 

"Please  finish  the  duet  alone,"  he  said  politely, 
then  sat  down. 

*  So  Cricket  wailed  through  the  funereal  chorus, 
and  even  managed  to  get  halfway  through  a  second 
verse.  There  she  stuck. 

"What's  the  rest  of  it,  Carrie?"  she  demanded. 

"I  won't  tell  you,"  retorted  Carrie.  "I  never 
want  to  hear  it  again." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can't  finish  it,"  Cricket  an- 
nounced complacently  as  she  smiled  upon  Miss  Kate 
and  the  Board  of  Education  members.  "Maybe 
the  next  time  you  come  I'll  remember  it  all." 

The  visitors  applauded  loudly.  Miss  Kate  smiled, 
but  it  was  rather  a  queer  smile. 
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She  hoped  no  future  visitors  in  her  room  would 
ever  again  ask  the  pupils  to  "make  up  a  program" 
to  entertain  them. 

"The  class  is  dismissed  until  Monday,"  she 
announced.  "Go  out  in  order,  and  don't  loiter  on 
the  stairs  or  talk  until  you  reach  the  yard." 

Carrie's  head  was  not  turned  toward  Cricket 
as  they  went  out  side  by  side  to  the  street.  But 
Cricket  felt  very  proud.  She  and  Carrie  had  enter- 
tained the  Board  of  Education. 

Up  in  Miss  Kate's  room,  the  visiting  officials 
were  shouting  with  laughter.  Even  Miss  Kate  was 
laughing  now. 

"I  never  attended  any  theatrical  comedy  equal 
to  that,"  declared  Mr.  Zane,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
"I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live!" 


CHAPTER  XXII 

A   BAKED    TOMATO 

CRICKET  had  permission  from  Auntie  Green 
to  walk  around  to  Carrie's  and  ask  Carrie's 
mother  to  allow  Carrie  to  share  evening  tea  with 
Cricket  and  Auntie  Green. 

The  invitation  was  delivered  and  accepted.  Then 
the  two  girls  started  back  to  Auntie's  house.  It  was 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  along  the  street  children, 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  grouped  on  white 
marble  doorsteps,  but  were  not  romping  as  usual. 
Third  Street  children  never  romped  on  Sunday. 
In  the  mornings  they  went  to  Sunday  school,  and 
then,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  they  appeared 
carrying  small  velvet  rugs  to  spread  on  the  steps. 
That  ceremony  over,  they  sat  down  and  talked 
quietly;  for  loud  voices  and  boisterous  laughter 
were  prohibited  on  Sunday  among  nice  people. 

And  that  was  how  Carrie  and  Cricket  knew  they 
would  behave  at  Auntie's  until  time  for  tea.  In 
homes  of  families  who  did  not  belong  to  "old 
Philadelphia"  and  whose  grandfathers  and  great- 
ly 
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grandfathers  had  not  lived  in  the  section  built  up 
by  colonial  ancestors,  people  played  the  piano  on 
Sundays,  sang  other  music  than  church  hymns,  and 
acted  in  a  way  that  did  not  follow  the  Command- 
ment to  keep  the  Sabbath  Day  holy.  But  in  the. 
old  homes  it  was  different. 

Another  rigid  law  laid  down  by  Auntie  Green 
was  that  no  one  should  spend  money  on  Sunday. 
Even  to  ride  on  a  street  car  drawn  by  two  horses, 
with  bells  jangling  loudly  on  their  harness  so  that 
people  could  hear  the  street  car  coming  and  be  able 
to  get  out  of  their  doors  in  time  to  catch  it,  was 
classed  by  Auntie  as  a  sin. 

Cricket  knew  this.  She  also  knew  that  when  old 
Mrs.  Raymond,  who  made  shoes  for  Auntie,  Mom, 
and  for  Cricket,  and  who  had  made  the  first  shoes 
Cricket's  mother  ever  wore,  had  brought  a  pair  of 
new  shoes  for  Auntie  early  one  Sunday  morning, 
Auntie  insisted  that  Mrs.  Raymond  take  the  shoes 
back,  since  she  would  not  pay  for  them  on  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Raymond  refused  to  make  a  second  delivery 
but  insisted  that  Auntie  take  the  shoes  and  pay  for 
them  on  Monday.  The  argument  started  when 
Auntie  popped  her  nightcapped  head  out  the  second- 
story  front  bedroom  window,  and  ended  at  the 
street  door.  The  shoes  were  in  Auntie's  hands  when 
Mrs.  Raymond  went  away. 
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"I'll  be  at  your  shop  the  first  thing  Monday 
morning,"  Auntie  said  with  emphasis. 

When  Sunday  morning  dawned  and  Auntie 
dressed  for  church,  she  wore  her  old  shoes.  To 
Cricket's  question — "Aren't  you  going  to  wear 
your  new  shoes  to  church?"  she  replied,  "I  never 
wear  anything  that  is  not  paid  for." 

Carrie  had  been  trained  the  same  way.  Money 
was  not  to  be  spent  on  Sunday.  It  had  to  be  put  in 
the  collection  box  at  church  and  Sunday  school. 
Nothing  else. 

But  Carrie  had  two  five-cent  pieces  in  her  pocket. 
'She  had  neglected  to  spend  them  Saturday  after- 
noon. She  and  Cricket  shared  this  knowledge.  As 
they  started  to  Auntie's,  Carrie  suggested  that  they 
could  walk  by  Kyles's  candy  store  and  look  in  the 
window  to  pick  out  what  they  would  buy  Monday 
morning  on  the  way  to  school.  So  they  stood  looking 
at  the  tempting  candies  and  cakes,  and  finally 
decided  that  they  would  get  chocolate  mice,  some 
white  mice  with  pink  eyes,  and  two  candy  cigars 
that  looked  like  real  cigars. 

"Maybe  they  will  all  be  sold  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," suggested  Cricket. 

"I  guess  we'd  better  get  them  right  now,"  Carrie 
answered.  "We  won't  eat  them  to-day,  anyway." 
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"That  will  be  just  as  if  we  didn't  buy  them 
Sunday,"  agreed  Cricket. 

Old  Mrs.  Kyles  delivered  the  mice  and  cigars, 
and  Carrie  bargained  shrewdly  until  a  lot  of  colored 
jelly  beans  completed  the  purchase.  In  a  paper  bag, 
the  articles  were  delivered,  and  hiding  them 
cautiously  the  children  hastened  to  Auntie's  steps 
and  sat  down.  Carrie  put  the  bag  on  the  steps  be- 
tween herself  and  Cricket,  and  the  girls  spread  their 
white  embroidered  dresses  to  hide  the  incriminating 
evidence  in  case  Auntie  should  look  out  the  window 
or  door. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  were  settled,  Auntie 
came  to  the  door,  but  they  had  no  idea  she  was 
there  until  they  heard  her  voice.  Both  of  them 
jumped  up  in  guilty  confusion.  The  paper  bag 
tumbled  down  the  marble  steps,  struck  the  red- 
brick pavement,  broke.  Mice,  cigars,  and  colored 
beans  rattled  like  a  hailstorm  from  steps  to  gutter 
edge. 

Carrie  and  Cricket  were  dumb.  Auntie  was  not. 

Though  Cricket  insisted  she  had  made  Carrie 
spend  her  money,  Carrie  was  equally  loud  in 
claiming  the  blame.  "It  was  my  money.  Cricket 
didn't  spend  it." 

Carrie  was  told  to  go  home  at  once  and  that  her 
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mother  should  know  what  she  had  done.  Cricket 
was  ordered  to  go  upstairs  and  stay  there. 

"You  shall  not  have  any  supper  to-night,"  ended 
Auntie  as  she  watched  Cricket  going  up  the  back 
stairs  to  the  bedroom. 

Time  dragged.  Cricket  looked  across  the  street 
at  the  other  children.  The  world  was  upside  down ! 
The  children  disappeared  for  their  evening  meal. 
Cricket  was  very  hungry.  It  would  be  a  long  time 
until  breakfast.  Maybe  she  would  die  of  starva- 
tion. Auntie  Green  would  be  sorry,  and  would  have 
a  funeral,  and  put  Cricket  in  a  coffin  and  in  the 
"dead  wagon  with  the  black  feather  dusters  on 
top." 

Cricket  had  always  wanted  to  attend  the  kind 
of  funerals  that  passed  Auntie's  house.  There  was 
a  lovely  black  "dead  wagon  with  six  black  feather 
dusters  on  top  of  it,"  and  lots  of  carriages  followed 
behind.  Ladies  and  even  children  sat  in  those 
carriages. 

Out  at  Fort  Concho  only  officers  and  men  went 
to  funerals,  and  the  coffin  was  put  on  a  gun  caisson, 
and  a  big  flag  covered  it  entirely.  On  top  of  the  flag 
was  the  dead  soldier's  helmet  and  his  riding  gloves, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  troop  walked  aJiead 
leading  the  dead  soldier's  horse,  and  empty  boots 
swung  in  the  stirrups  of  the  saddle.  The  boots  had 
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spurs  on  the  heels,  but  the  toes  of  the  boots  pointed 
backward.  The  band  rode  on  its  horses — all  white 
horses,  but  the  soldiers  who  rode  them  were  black. 
Brennar,  the  bandmaster,  was  white,  and  he  rode 
a  jet-black  horse. 

But  Philadelphia  funerals  were  different.  Cricket 
envied  the  children  who  rode  in  those  carriages. 
And  now,  if  she  died  because  she  was  hungry,  she 
would  ride  in  the  "dead  wagon  with  the  black 
feather  dusters"  herself.  Maybe  Auntie  would  let 
Carrie  ride  in  a  carriage  and  Carrie  would  cry. 

The  door  opened  slowly.  Mom  entered  smiling. 
"I  brought  you  a  little  supper,  Cricket.  Auntie 
has  gone  to  evening  service." 

"Then  I  won't  die  because  I  am  hungry,"  re- 
marked Cricket,  as  she  made  ready  to  devour  the 
food. 

"I  brought  the  tray  through  the  passage  from 
my  house,  and  I  will  come  and  get  it  before  Auntie 
gets  back  home.  We  must  keep  this  a  secret," 
warned  Mom. 

"All  right,"  promised  Cricket,  her  mouth  half 
filled  with  cold  boiled  ham,  while  her  eyes  ap- 
praised the  preserved  quinces,  gingerbread,  a  glass 
of  milk,  a  little  ball  that  Carrie  called  smearcase. 
Auntie  called  it  cottage  cheese,  but  Mom  called  it 
Twilight  Dew.  It  did  not  take  long  to  eat  the 
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supper,  but  there  was  one  thing  Cricket  would  not 
eat.  A  baked  tomato.  She  only  liked  tomatoes  the 
way  they  came  in  cans,  all  messed  up  and  no  skin 
on  them. 

Supper  eaten,  she  seated  herself  again  at  the 
front  window.  People  were  passing  on  their  way  to 
church.  She  leaned  out  over  the  ledge,  ana  at  that 
moment  the  children  across  the  street  saw  her  and 
called : 

"Come  on  over,  Cricket." 

"I  don't  want  to,"  she  answered.  But  it  did  not 
fool  them. 

"You  can't  come  out!  You  can't  come  out!" 
taunted  the  group  with  one  voice. 

"I  can.  I  don't  want  to  play  with  you.  I  don't 
like  you!"  she  retorted  furiously,  and  left  the 
window  to  escape  her  tormentors. 

"Cricket  can't  come  out!  Cricket  can't  come 
out!"  continued  the  jeers.  She  looked  around 
desperately.  Grabbing  the  baked  tomato,  she 
hurled  it  with  all  her  strength.  It  shot  across  the 
narrow  street  and  landed;  but  not  as  she  had 
intended.  The  children  scattered  and  dodged  just 
as  a  very  fat,  pompous  old  gentleman,  wearing  a 
high  silk  hat  and  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane, 
stepped  jauntily  in  front  of  those  at  whom  the 
tomato  had  been  aimed.  The  silk  hat  rolled  on  the 
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pavement.  Its  glossy  black  was  spattered  with  red. 

Cricket  gasped;  then  she  drew  out  of  sight.  But 
the  children  across  the  street  were  delighted,  and 
she  knew  they  were  telling  him  she  had  thrown 
that  tomato.  She  heard  a  ring  at  Auntie  Green's 
bell.  No  one  was  home  but  herself,  and  she  had  no 
intention  of  opening  that  front  door.  She  knew  he 
would  come  back  another  time  and  tell  Auntie,  if 
he  did  not  see  anyone  now. 

On  the  mantel  was  an  iron  bank,  a  round  bank, 
and  on  top  of  it  sat  a  big  green  frog.  When  the 
frog's  front  paw  was  pressed  down,  the  big  mouth 
opened  and  swallowed  money.  Cricket  was  saving 
her  money,  but  no  one  knew  what  she  was  saving 
it  for.  That  money  would  some  day  be  enough  to 
pay  her  way  back  to  her  father.  But  there  wasn't 
very  much  in  it  now.  Just  pennies.  It  would  take 
a  long  time  to  save  enough. 

"Daddy,  why  don't  you  come  and  take  me 
home?"  she  wailed  as  she  flung  herself  on  Auntie's 
big  feather  bed.  "I  want  to  come  home  to  you! 
Nobody  loves  me  but  you  and  Prince  and  Duke! 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  school !  I  want  to  come  home ! " 
All  the  longing  of  months  was  in  that  cry.  Only  the 
big  green  frog  heard  it  as  he  stared  at  her  with  his 
funny  bulging  eyes. 

A  step  roused  her.  Mom  was  standing  there 
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smiling,  not  angry.  Cricket  flung  herself  at  Mom 
and  told  the  terrible  thing  that  had  happened. 

"I  knew  it,"  answered  Mom's  soft  voice.  "He 
rang  my  bell.  I  cleaned  his  coat  so  it  won't  spot 
and  I  borrowed  the  Corgee  girls'  high  silk  hat  from 
their  hall  hat  rack  so  he  could  go  to  church.  To- 
morrow morning  I  am  going  to  take  his  hat  to  Oak- 
ford  and  Sons  on  Eighth,  above  Chestnut.  They 
will  fix  it  up  for  him  just  as  good  as  new.  Now,  stop 
crying  and  get  into  bed.  Don't  tell  anyone  else 
about  it." 

"Then  we'll  have  another  secret,"  Cricket 
agreed,  smiling  at  Mom. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   SEWING   CIRCLE   MEETS 

THE  Sewing  Circle  is  going  to  meet  at  our  house 
this  afternoon,"  announced  Carrie  one  Satur- 
day, as  they  were  busily  at  work  on  new  clothes  for 
the  dolls.  "They're  going  to  have  ice  cream  and 
cake,  and  we  can  have  some  of  it,  too." 

By  hanging  over  the  banisters  of  the  stairway, 
they  watched  the  ladies  arrive  and  go  up  to  the 
second-story  front  bedroom  to  lay  aside  hats  and 
wraps.  Then  each  of  them  went  downstairs  carry- 
ing her  work  bag  in  her  hands.  They  were  making 
clothes  for  the  poor.  So  Carrie  and  Cricket  gathered 
up  their  own  sewing  and  slipped  down  into  the  back 
parlor,  from  which  they  had  full  view  of  the  front 
parlor  and  the  guests. 

Though  the  girls  did  sew  as  they  planned,  they 
were  much  more  interested  in  the  other  room,  and 
especially  the  hands  of  the  clock.  At  four  o'clock 
Sally  was  to  go  for  the  ice  cream,  and  Mrs.  Cantlin 
had  said  that  Carrie  and  Cricket  could  go  with 
Sally.  The  old-fashioned  square  piano  in  the  back 
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sitting  room  made  a  lovely  house,  but  when  the 
clock  chimed  four,  Carrie  and  Cricket  crept  from 
beneath  the  piano  and  hastened  to  the  kitchen. 

Sally  was  ready  to  start  for  the  ice  cream.  She 
had  on  a  new  calico  wrapper,  a  flat  white  collar, 
and  had  put  on  a  clean  white  apron.  Sally  always 
rebelled  at  wearing  a  white  apron.  "Gingham  is 
good  enough  for  me,"  she  asserted,  "and  what's 
good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  anyone  else 
I  know."  But  a  church  affair  was  different. 

A  large  white  hand-painted  china  pitcher  stood 
ready,  and  Sally  held  a  new  dollar  bill  in  her  hand. 
"Come  along,"  she  commanded.  The  two  girls 
reached  the  back  gate  ahead  of  her. 

Carrie  wanted  to  hold  the  pitcher,  but  Sally  re- 
fused. "You'll  drop  and  break  it." 

"I  won't  break  it." 

"No!  I  tell  you." 

"Then  let  me  have  the  money,"  insisted  Carrie. 

"You'll  lose  it." 

"I'll  hold  it  tight  and  keep  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,"  Carrie  argued,  and  still  protesting,  Sally 
handed  her  the  dollar  bill.  Carrie  kept  her  hand 
in  the  pocket  and  clutched  the  bill  tightly. 

So  they  reached  Kyles's  Ice  Cream  and  Con- 
fectionery. While  Sally  was  deciding  on  the  particu- 
lar flavors,  Carrie  and  Cricket  wandered  around 
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the  store  admiring  the  display  and  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds  how  to  invest  the  two  pennies  they 
jointly  owned. 

"Come  along,  Carrie,"  called  Sally.  "Where  is 
the  money?" 

"I  haven't  got  the  money,"  retorted  Carrie, 
"I  gave  it  to  you." 

"You  didn't."  Sally  was  angry  now.  "What  did 
you  do  with  it?  I  said  you'd  lose  it!" 

"I  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  and  I 
told  you  I  was  doing  it."  Carrie,  too,  was  angry. 
"You  never  paid  attention  to  me  when  I  tried  to 
make  you  take  it,  so  I  put  it  in  the  pitcher." 

"Sakes  alive!"  Sally  exclaimed.  "The  pitcher  is 
full  Df  ice  cream  and  the  money  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it!  Well,  it's  got  to  come  out!" 

So  Mrs.  Kyles  dug  out  the  cream.  Chocolate, 
strawberry,  and  vanilla,  and  then,  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, she  pulled  out  an  ice-cream-coated  dollar  bill. 
Sally  wiped  it  on  her  apron  and  handed  it  across 
the  counter.  Then  Mrs.  Kyles  once  more  filled 
the  pitcher  with  ice  cream,  and  Sally,  grumbl- 
ing, started  home  with  it.  The  girls  were  beside 
her. 

Again  Carrie  demanded  the  pitcher.  Constant 
dropping  of  water  will  wear  a  hole  in  the  hardest 
rock,  and  Carrie  knew  that,  if  she  kept  on  asking, 
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Sally  would  finally  give  in.  Carrie  wanted  to  walk 
along  the  street  with  that  gorgeously  painted 
pitcher  in  her  hands,  so  the  children  could  all  see 
it  and  know  it  was  chock  full  of  ice  cream,  and  none 
of  them  was  going  to  have  a  taste  of  it  except 
Cricket  and  herself. 

Sally,  tired  of  saying  "no,"  gave  the  pitcher  to 
Carrie,  but  added  a  warning:  "Don't  you  dare  drop 
it!" 

"I  won't  drop  it  any  more  than  you  would.  It's 
Mamma's  best  pitcher,  and  I  want  to  eat  the  ice 
cream." 

Holding  it  tightly  in  both  hands,  Carrie  walked 
slowly  and  cautiously  beside  Sally.  Cricket  knew 
that  Carrie  would  not  drop  that  precious  pitcher 
now.  There  was  only  one  more  street  to  cross. 

Carrie  stepped  up  very  carefully,  but  something 
happened.  A  loose  brick  flapped  up!  She  tried  to 
keep  steady.  Cricket,  as  well  as  Sally,  reached  out 
toward  her. 

Too  late!  Carrie  was  down  on  the  pavement  and 
the  pitcher  of  ice  cream  went  with  her.  The  crash 
of  broken  china  came  at  the  same  time  as  Sally's 
scream. 

Carrie  scrambled  up  and  stood  looking  down  at 
the  pieces  of  the  pitcher.  Some  of  them  were  large 
enough  still  to  hold  the  firm  ice  cream.  A  whole 
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dollar's  worth  of  ice  cream!  And  her  mother's  best 
hand-painted  water  pitcher !  She  began  to  cry. 

"Stop  crying,"  ordered  Sally  crossly.  "Help  me 
pick  up  what's  left  of  it,  both  of  you." 

Swiftly  they  obeyed,  and  with  Sally's  aid  they 
scooped  up  what  broken  china  was  large  enough 
still  to  hold  some  of  the  ice  cream.  Sally  reached  out 
her  white  apron.  "Put  it  in  my  apron,  fast  as  you 
can,  and  I'll  hurry  home  before  it  melts.  Maybe 
there'll  be  enough  to  go  'round.  Hurry,  I  tell  you! 
It'll  get  soft  as  milk  pretty  soon!" 

Never  did  two  children  hurry  as  they  did,  and 
at  last  Sally  started  home  on  the  run,  with  her  apron 
gathered  up  in  a  bunch.  Cricket  and  Carrie  raced 
after  her,  through  the  back  gate  and  into  the  kitchen. 

"Don't  say  anything  now  to  your  mother,"  Sally 
whispered.  "I'll  have  to  wait  till  the  Sewing  Circle 
goes.  Then  I'll  tell  her  about  the  pitcher.  There'll  be 
enough  ice  cream  for  them,  anyway." 

"Will  there  be  any  for  us?"  asked  Carrie 
anxiously. 

"Maybe.  Here,  you  girls."  Sally  was  carefully 
dividing  the  cream  into  small  saucers.  "I  hit  a 
piece  of  broken  china  just  now.  You  two  take 
spoons  and  dig  into  the  cream  and  if  you  find  any 
pieces  of  china,  take  'em  out  as  fast  as  you  can 
while  I  hurry  and  serve  this." 
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So  Cricket  and  Carrie  dug  and  poked  and 
squinted,  and  felt  very  proud  at  the  small  mound 
of  broken  china  they  managed  to  collect  before 
Sally  at  last  announced  "everyone  has  some," 
meaning,  of  course,  ice  cream,  not  broken  china. 

Then,  with  their  own  saucers  and  spoons,  Carrie 
and  Cricket  returned  to  their  house  beneath  the 
square  piano.  They  ate  cautiously,  and  more  than 
once  discovered  something  that  was  not  ice  cream 
in  their  mouths. 

At  that  time  Mrs.  Cantlin  found  what  she 
thought  to  be  a  piece  of  rock  salt  in  her  mouth. 

"I  never  knew  Kyles  to  be  so  careless!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Have  any  of  you  found  rock  salt  in 
your  own  cream?" 

Several  had,  and  they  said  so.  Then  one  lady 
announced:  "It  isn't  rock  salt,  at  all!  There's 
something  hard  in  the  saucer." 

All  began  investigating  their  saucers  of  cream 
with  their  spoons,  as  Mrs.  Cantlin  asked  them  to 
do,  and  at  last  the  secret  was  out! 

"It's  broken  china!"  Mrs.  Cantlin  cried  in  sur- 
prise. "How  on  earth  did  it  ever  get  there?" 

Sally  was  called  and  told  to  go  at  once  and  take 
the  ice  cream  back  to  Kyles  and  ask  what  they 
meant  by  sending  cream  with  broken  china  to  the 
Sewing  Circle. 
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"Mrs.  Kyles  didn't  do  it,"  confessed  Sally,  "and 
I  was  dead  sure  we  picked  out  all  the  pieces  before 
I  brought  in  the  saucers  and  cake." 

Then  the  Sewing  Circle  heard  the  truth. 

Amid  their  screams  of  hysterical  laughter,  Sally 
departed.  Another  dollar  bill  was  in  her  hand,  but 
this  time  she  carried  a  big  tin  pail  instead  of  a 
china  pitcher,  and  the  Sewing  Circle  ate  their  ice 
cream  without  risk  or  fear. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

MISS   WARDIs's   LOST   TEETH 

A  UNTIE  GREEN  had  a  great  many  friends. 
JljL  Friendships  among  the  old  Philadelphia 
families  frequently  had  existed  for  five  or  six 
generations,  and  Auntie's  friends  were  among  that 
class.  Dressed  in  her  best  black  silk,  which  was  of 
such  heavy  quality  that  Ma  Sullivan,  who  made  all 
of  Auntie's  clothes,  bragged  of  the  number  of 
needles  broken  in  sewing  that  gown,  Auntie 
donned  a  black  velvet  bonnet  trimmed  with 
gardenias,  tied  the  strings  beneath  her  chin,  then 
adjusted  the  India  shawl  and  started  on  her  way 
to  Logan  Square  to  take  tea  with  the  Moores  and 
the  Cattells. 

Cricket  had  been  told  to  stay  in  Mom's  house 
until  Auntie  returned  that  evening.  And  Mom  had 
suggested  to  Cricket  that  Carrie  Cantlin  come  and 
have  supper  with  them.  So  Carrie  and  Cricket  sat 
in  the  back  arbor  where  honeysuckle  formed  a 
fragrant  roof. 

So  busy  were  they  with  their  games  that  they  did 
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not  know  the  front-door  bell  rang,  nor  that  Miss 
Wardis  had  entered  the  house.  Cricket  hated  Miss 
Wardis.  She  was  much  older  than  Mom,  but  pre- 
tended she  was  a  young  lady.  Then,  too,  Miss 
Wardis  always  tried  to  order  Cricket  around.  She 
was  an  old  maid,  as  everyone  knew,  because  she 
had  no  husband.  But  she  was  very  rich.  Auntie 
said  she  was  the  stingiest  woman  that  ever  walked 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Mom  dreaded  Miss  Wardis's 
visits,  but  would  not  be  rude  to  her;  and  so,  when- 
ever Miss  Wardis  felt  like  it,  she  would  invite  her- 
self to  supper  or  for  overnight  with  Mom. 

Miss  Wardis  wore  big  hoopskirts  and  very  full 
dresses.  She  also  wore  prunella  gaiters,  which 
interested  Cricket.  Those  gaiters  had  no  buttons 
but  just  pulled  on  like  stockings,  only  they  were 
shoes  at  the  feet.  In  addition  to  this,  Miss  Wardis 
wore  false  frizzes  pinned  on  to  a  wide  band  of  black 
velvet  that  went  around  her  head.  Cricket  once 
passed  the  spare  room  in  Mom's  house  and  saw  a 
strange  woman.  An  awful-looking  woman !  Cricket 
had  rushed  to  Mom,  but  Mom  had  only  laughed  and 
said,  "Miss  Wardis  has  taken  off  her  frizzes  and  her 
teeth  for  the  night."  Rather  uncertainly,  Cricket 
had  gone  back,  and  sure  enough,  it  was  Miss 
Wardis.  The  frizzes  were  on  the  bureau  and  the 
teeth  grinned  at  her  from  a  glass  of  water.  Miss 
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Wardis,  who  was  cross-eyed  as  well  as  cross  in 
temper,  mumbled  something  and  Cricket  fled. 
But  from  that  time  Cricket  tried  her  best  to  avoid 
Miss  Wardis. 

More  than  once  the  old  maid  had  pretended  to 
pinch  Cricket  playfully,  but  Cricket  had  black-and- 
blue  marks  to  remind  her  of  those  pinches.  And  so, 
when  she  and  Carrie  came  from  the  backyard  into 
the  sitting  room  and  saw  Miss  Wardis  there  alone, 
they  turned  to  go  back  into  the  yard;  but  the  old 
woman's  sharp  voice  stopped  them. 

"Cricket,  you  had  better  send  Carrie  home  now. 
It's  near  supper  time." 

"Mom  told  me  to  ask  Carrie  to  come  to  supper. 
Auntie  is  away.  We're  both  eating  supper  with 
Mom  to-night." 

"Carrie  has  got  to  go  home,"  commanded  Miss 
Wardis,  glaring;  one  of  her  eyes  looked  at  Carrie, 
the  other  at  Cricket.  Carrie,  always  timid,  turned 
toward  the  front  door. 

"I'll  come  some  other  time,"  she  said  in  a  hurry. 

"No,  you  sha'n't  go.  Mom  told  you  to  stay." 
Cricket's  form  blockaded  Carrie  so  that  she  could 
not  reach  the  door.  "I  won't  let  you  go  home." 

"What  did  you  say?"  Miss  Wardis  started 
toward  Cricket.  "You  dare  to  contradict  me?" 

"Carrie  sha'n't  go  home.  You  can't  make  her  do 
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it.  You  don't  live  here!  I  won't  let  her  go,"  Cricket 
spluttered  furiously.  "I'm  going  downstairs  and 
tell  Mom."  Miss  Wardis  rushed  to  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  dining-room  stairs.  Carrie  was  cry- 
ing. 

"If  you  go  home,  Carrie  Cantlin,  I  won't  speak 
to  you!  Never  again!" 

That  was  too  much.  Carrie  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair  as  near  the  front  doorway  as  possible;  not 
daring  to  go  and  yet  afraid  to  stay. 

Miss  Wardis  became  furious.  Cricket  ducked  and 
dodged,  trying  to  get  down  to  Mom,  but  Miss 
Wardis's  hoopskirts  made  a  wobbling  barricade. 
Suddenly,  the  old  maid's  hand  reached  out  and 
slapped  Cricket's  cheek.  Before  Cricket  could  re- 
cover from  her  surprise,  she  felt  another  slap  on  the 
other  cheek.  Never  before  in  her  life  had  any  person 
slapped  her  face.  In  fact,  she  had  never  been 
whipped.  Other  punishments  had  been  given  her, 
but  no  one  had  ever  touched  her  roughly. 

In  an  instant,  she  was  in  a  blind  rage.  Her  fists 
pounded,  she  clawed,  she  kicked,  while  Miss  Wardis, 
amazed  at  the  attack,  tried  to  escape.  Cricket 
followed  her.  Miss  Wardis  grabbed  a  handful  of 
long  black  curls  and  jerked  as  hard  as  she  could,  all 
the  time  shrieking  for  Mom.  Carrie  ran  from  side 
to  side,  saying,  "Oh,  Cricket,  come  on  away.  I'll 
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go  home.  I  want  to  go  home.  Don't  get  mad  at  me, 
I  want  to  go  home." 

Cricket  heard  nothing.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning 
came  the  recollection  of  frizzes  on  a  bureau,  and 
grinning  teeth  in  a  glass  of  water.  Cricket  had 
watched  soldiers  wrestle  with  each  other,  and 
suddenly  she  swung  out  her  leg,  so  that  it  went  back 
of  a  foot  clad  in  a  prunella  gaiter.  Crash!  Down 
on  the  floor  sprawled  Miss  Wardis,  and  the  hoop- 
skirts  rose  like  a  small  mountain.  Before  she  could 
get  to  her  feet  again,  Cricket  swooped  down  and 
jerked  at  the  velvet  band.  Like  a  scalp  captured 
in  Indian  warfare,  it  came  loose.  She  tossed  it 
toward  Carrie,  crying  out,  "Run!  Run!" 

Carrie  was  bewildered.  Cricket  had  told  her  not 
to  go,  and  now  she  was  telling  her  to  run.  She 
started.  "Take  those  frizzes,"  she  heard  Cricket 
calling  to  her.  She  didn't  want  to  touch  them,  but 
she  picked  them  up  and  ran  out  the  door. 

Cricket  followed  after  her  immediately,  gasping, 
"Run!  Co  to  your  house!  I  have  her  teeth!" 

They  ran. 

But  they  did  not  go  through  the  Cantlins'  front 
door.  They  entered  the  backyard  by  the  gate.  No 
one  noticed  them  as  they  went  up  to  the  playroom. 
There  the  frizzes  and  teeth  were  put  into  a  small 
box.  Down  again  they  made  their  way  to  the  yard. 
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Mrs.  Cantlin  glanced  from  a  window  and  smiled. 
Cricket  and  Carrie  were  having  another  funeral. 
She  wondered  whether  it  was  a  doll,  or  a  cup,  or  a 
plate.  Everything  that  was  ever  broken  of  their 
toys  was  buried  with  equal  ceremony  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  yard.  No  one  else  ever  disturbed  that 
spot. 

"I  guess  I'll  stay  here  to-night,"  announced 
Cricket  after  the  funeral.  "  Auntie  has  gone  out  to 
tea,  and  Mom  has  company  anyway.  Maybe  if  you 
sent  Sally  to  tell  Mom  I'm  going  to  sleep  here  with 
Carrie,  she  wouldn't  be  worried." 

That  happened  frequently.  In  fact,  a  nightgown 
for  Cricket  wras  kept  in  Carrie's  home,  and  a  plate 
was  always  put  on  the  table  for  her  at  every  meal, 
whether  she  shared  that  meal  or  not.  She  felt  she 
had  as  much  right  there  as  Carrie  had;  and  the 
Cantlins,  one  and  all,  even  Sally  Forbes,  held  that 
same  opinion. 

Cricket  did  not  wait  for  Sally  to  get  the  per- 
mission, but  hastened  up  with  Carrie  and  undressed 
very  quickly.  So,  when  Sally  took  the  message  to 
Mom,  she  added  that  Cricket  was  already  in  bed 
for  the  night.  Mom  smiled.  The  next  day  was 
Saturday.  No  school.  As  Cricket  did  not  return 
home,  Auntie  Green  arrived  at  the  Cantlins'  house 
and  confronted  their  guest. 
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"Cricket,  what  did  you  do  with  Miss  Wardis's 
teeth  and  frizzes?"  was  the  greeting,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  Mrs.  Cantlin  and  Sally. 

"I  won't  tell.  She  was  mean  and  she  slapped 
me,  and  she  said  Carrie  had  to  go  home,  and  Mom 
said  Carrie  could  stay  to  supper.  I  was  going  to  tell 
Mom,  and  Miss  Wardis  slapped  me  and  pulled  my 
hair.  Then  I  tripped  her  up  and  took  her  teeth  and 
frizzes." 

Mrs.  Cantlin  hurried  from  the  room.  Behind 
Auntie's  glasses  there  was  a  queer  little  twinkle. 
She  did  not  like  Miss  Wardis,  herself. 

"I  want  those  teeth  and  frizzes  at  once."  Auntie's 
voice  was  grim. 

"Well,"  answered  Cricket  very  amiably,  "if  you 
want  them,  I'll  give  them  to  you,  but  I  won't  give 
them  to  her  again." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that  part,"  retorted  Auntie 
Green.  "You  get  them  at  once.  Where  did  you  put 
them?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  offered  Cricket.  "Come  along." 

So  Auntie  Green,  Mrs.  Cantlin,  and  Sally  Forbes 
followed  Cricket  and  Carrie  to  the  graveyard  in 
the  corner,  and  there  the  box  was  dug  up  and 
handed  to  Auntie. 

She  untied  the  str 

On  a  small  cushion  of  pink  silk  lay  the  gleam- 
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ing  teeth;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  box  reposed  the 
brown  frizzes  and  the  band  of  velvet  ribbon. 

"I'll  take  them  back  at  once,"  commented 
Auntie  in  a  queer  voice. 

When  she  reached  the  hall  of  the  Cantlin  home, 
out  of  sight  of  Carrie  and  Cricket,  she  sat  down  on 
a  chair  and  laughed  until  she  had  to  take  off  her 
spectacles  and  wipe  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Cantlin  and 
Sally,  too,  were  fairly  gasping  from  laughter. 

"Don't  punish  her,"  begged  Mrs.  Cantlin  as 
Auntie  reached  the  front  door,  still  holding  the 
little  box  in  her  hand. 

"Punish  her?"  Auntie  replied.  "Elizabeth  War- 
dis  says  she  will  never  again  put  her  foot  in  Mom's 
house,  and  that's  the  very  thing  Mom  should  have 
told  her  not  to  do  years  ago.  Now  Cricket  has 
settled  it  for  once  and  all!  It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good!" 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  BEGGAR  GIRL  COMES  BACK 

CRICKET  was  sound  asleep.  In  the  next  room, 
Auntie's  nightcapped  head  rested  serenely  on 
a  huge  pillow.  The  window  blinds,  which  were  of 
green  slats,  had  been  raised  so  that  the  daylight 
would  awaken  Auntie  at  her  usual  hour  of  five  in 
the  morning.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  old  house. 
Outside  seemed  like  a  dead  world.  It  was  two 
o'clock.  The  bell  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  was  not 
asleep.  Cricket  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes.  She 
was  worried. 

In  her  sleep  she  had  been  dreaming  that  a  big 
snowstorm  was  falling,  and  the  Little  White  Boy 
had  been  crying  because  he  was  cold.  She  slipped 
from  her  high  feather  bed  with  its  four  tall  posts 
and  looked  out  the  window  to  see  whether  it  really 
was  snowing  or  not.  She  could  see  the  White  Boy 
standing  in  the  garden.  But  it  was  summer,  not 
winter.  So  he  was  not  cold  after  all. 

Cricket  crawled  back  into  bed  and  again  closed 
her  eyes.  She  was  not  sure  whether  she  was  dream- 
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ing  again  when  someone  touched  her  gently  and 
whispered  to  her,  "Don't  say  anything.  Listen." 

She  did  listen,  and  then  she  heard  the  voice  go  on 
speaking  in  a  quick,  frightened  whisper: 

"I'm  the  girl  that  broke  your  doll.  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it.  Bill  pushed  me  in  the  hall  window  and  told 
me  to  go  down  and  unlock  the  back  door  for  him. 
He's  going  to  steal  the  silver.  Tell  somebody  quick. 
I  got  to  go  down  or  he'll  kill  me." 

Cricket  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  The  other  girl 
clutched  her  arm.  "Don't  make  a  noise,  please* 
He'll  kill  me  if  he  knows  I  told  you.  I  got  to  go 
down  now  and  open  the  door.  He  is  too  big  to  get 
in  the  hall  window  himself." 

"Auntie  won't  let  him  hurt  you,"  whispered 
Cricket.  "Come  along." 

She  dragged  the  beggar  girl  with  her  into  the 
front  room.  Auntie's  ears  were  sharp,  and  before 
Cricket  reached  the  bedside,  the  old  lady  was  wide 
awake. 

"Hush,"  warned  Cricket,  and  then  in  a  low 
whisper  she  told  Auntie  what  the  beggar  girl  had 
said. 

Auntie  kept  quiet,  pushed  the  girls  aside  and 
motioned  them  to  sit  down.  The  beggar  girl  was 
trembling  with  fear.  Bill  would  be  coming  soon,  but 
the  hall  window  was   too  small  for  him  to  get 
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through.  He  would  jimmy  one  of  the  downstairs 
windows  if  she  didn't  open  the  door.  That  was 
what  she  whispered  to  Auntie. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  old  lady  simply  jumped  into 
her  clothes,  but  she  took  time  to  pull  off  the  night- 
cap and  pin  on  her  black  wig.  Then,  fully  dressed, 
she  led  the  two  children  to  the  passageway  leading 
to  Mom's  home.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage, 
Auntie  halted  long  enough  to  bolt  the  door  firmly, 
then  she  remarked,  "I  guess  Bill  won't  come  after 
you  here!" 

Mom  was  awakened,  and  the  two  girls  left  in  her 
care,  while  Auntie  hastened  down  and  out  of  Mom's 
front  door.  She  knew  there  was  a  policeman  and 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  near  by.  Sure  enough ! 
He  was  right  where  he  should  have  been,  and  by 
the  time  Auntie  had  told  the  story,  he  was  with  her 
inside  of  Mom's  front  door. 

Quickly  he  learned  that  there  was  only  one  man 
trying  to  rob  the  house.  "It'll  take  two  men  to  nab 
him.  One  inside  to  chase  him  out  and  the  other  to 
catch  him  as  he  comes,"  said  the  Irishman  to 
Auntie  and  Mom.  "That's  if  he  gets  inside." 

"I'll  chase  him  out,"  said  Auntie  grimly.  "You 
do  the  catching  outside." 

"He  may  have  a  pistol."  Mom  was  afraid  Auntie 
would  be  hurt. 
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"I'll  have  a  broom,"  retorted  Auntie.  "I'm  not 
afraid  of  any  man." 

So  the  policeman,  ready  with  his  pistol,  went 
softly  down  Mom's  stairs  and  out  her  back  door 
into  the  garden.  Auntie,  following  directions,  went 
down  her  own  back  stairs,  and  as  she  reached  the 
lower  hall  she  heard  soft  noises  at  the  back  parlor 
window.  The  man  was  tired  of  waiting  and  was 
going  to  pry  open  the  window  and  catch  the  little 
girl  before  she  could  disturb  anyone.  Auntie,  stand- 
ing in  the  darkness,  heard  the  window  sash  slowly 
raised.  She  waited.  The  man's  head  and  shoulders 
were  in  the  room,  she  could  see  that  much,  but  he 
could  not  see  her  where  she  was  standing.  "Take 
that,  you  scalawag!"  yelled  the  old  lady,  bringing 
the  broom  down  with  a  terrific  whack  on  his  head. 

The  man,  unprepared,  fell  forward  and  sprawled 
in  the  room  on  the  floor.  He  tried  to  reach  his  pistol, 
but  Auntie's  broom  pounded  and  whacked  so  that 
all  he  could  do  was  duck  his  head  and  hold  up  his 
arms  to  protect  himself  from  the  furious  blows. 

He  was  swearing  loudly,  and  Auntie  kept  yelling 
as  she  pounded  him:  "You  dirty  scalawag!  You 
will  send  a  child  out  to  steal,  will  you?" 

The  man  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  the  pistol 
fell  to  the  floor.  Auntie  snatched  it  up  and  pointed 
it  at  him. 
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"Don't  shoot,  lady,"  he  whined.  "I  won't  hurt 
you.  I'll  get  out." 

Then  through  the  window  came  the  Irish  police- 
man, and  the  burglar  held  up  his  hands.  Instantly, 
iron  handcuffs  were  snapped  on  his  wrists.  He  could 
not  hurt  anyone  then,  not  even  the  little  beggar 
girl. 

"I'll  run  him  in,"  said  the  officer.  As  Auntie  lit 
the  gas  jet  the  policeman  grinned.  She  laid  the 
pistol  on  the  mantel,  but  she  held  on  to  her  broom. 

"Will  you  appear  against  him  in  court?" 

"I  certainly  will  be  there,"  she  replied. 

"I'll  take  his  pistol  for  evidence,"  the  officer  said, 
and  then  he  added,  "Guess  I'll  take  your  broom, 
too,  for  corroborative  evidence,  they  call  it." 

So  out  of  the  house  went  the  prisoner  and  the 
officer.  Auntie  closed  the  back  window  and  went 
upstairs;  then  through  the  passageway  to  Mom's 
home  she  marched  like  a  victorious  general. 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  she  announced.  "What 
are  you  crying  about?  He  can't  hurt  you  now. 
They'll  send  him  to  prison.  Is  he  your  father?" 

"No,"  sobbed  the  girl.  "I  just  stay  there." 

Auntie  and  Mom  questioned  her  and  learned  that 
the  man's  wife  was  no  relative.  Nellie,  as  she  was 
called,  only  remembered  that  her  mother  had  lived 
there  and  worked  at  a  store.  Bill's  wife  had  boarded 
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Nellie's  mother  and  taken  care  of  Nellie  while  the 
mother  was  at  work.  Then,  after  the  mother  had 
died,  Nellie  kept  on  living  there  and  washing  dishes, 
scrubbing  and  cooking  without  having  a  chance  to 
go  to  school  or  play. 

Bill  got  cross  most  of  the  time.  He  slept  all  day 
and  went  out  at  night. 

Then  Bill's  wife  told  Nellie  to  take  the  basket 
and  tell  people  that  her  father  was  dead  and  her 
mother  sick,  and  there  was  no  money  or  food  for 
her  brothers  and  sister  or  sick  mother.  And  Bill  told 
her,  when  she  got  into  a  house,  to  look  around 
sharp  and  see  if  there  was  any  silver  anywhere. 
The  day  she  had  broken  Cricket's  doll  was  the  very 
first  day  she  had  gone  out  with  the  basket,  and  she 
forgot  to  look  around  as  Bill  had  told  her  to  do. 
Then,  when  she  let  the  doll  fall  and  it  broke,  she 
put  it  into  the  little  trunk  and  ran  home.  Bill  beat 
her  that  night,  and  they  did  not  send  her  out  again 
with  the  basket. 

But,  the  day  before  Bill  had  told  her  to  climb  in 
the  little  window,  he  had  found  out  from  someone 
that  Auntie  Green  was  very  rich  and  lived  alone 
except  for  the  servant  and  a  little  girl.  And  some- 
way he  knew  that  Aimee  was  not  there  that  night. 
He  had  been  keeping  watch  on  Auntie's  place  and 
knew  that  Aimee  was  away. 
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"Yes,"  nodded  Auntie,  "that  sister  of  hers 
always  gets  sick  at  the  wrong  time.  Usually  house- 
cleaning  time." 

"He  said  he'd  kill  me  if  I  woke  anyone  up,"  went 
on  the  little  girl,  fresh  tears  filling  her  eyes.  "But 
I  tried  to  wake  her."  She  pointed  to  Cricket. 

"Well,  don't  worry,  dear,"  said  Mom  in  her 
gentle  voice.  "You  are  safe  now,  and  you  won't 
have  to  go  back  and  live  with  Bill  and  his  wife 
again.  We'll  take  care  of  you  ourselves." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

WHAT   HAPPENED   AFTERWARD 

WHEN  the  trial  of  Bill  took  place,  Auntie  had 
to  go  to  court  and  tell  how  she  captured  the 
burglar,  and  how  the  little  beggar  girl  had  awak- 
ened Cricket.  So  Bill  was  sent  to  jail,  and  Nellie 
knew  he  could  not  hurt  her  again. 

Many  of  Auntie's  rich  friends  came  to  see  her  and 
wanted  to  take  Nellie  into  their  own  homes  to  live. 
But  one  day,  dear  old  Miss  Betty  Allen  came  to 
see  Auntie  and  Mom,  and  as  they  all  talked  to- 
gether Miss  Betty  said  that  she  wanted  to  adopt 
a  child,  and  she  would  rather  adopt  little  Nellie 
than  a  child  she  knew  nothing  about. 

Miss  Betty  was  rich.  She  had  no  living  relatives. 
For  years  her  mother  and  her  uncle  had  lived  in 
the  beautiful  old-fashioned  home  with  Miss  Betty. 
After  her  mother  and  uncle  had  both  died,  Miss 
Betty  and  two  servants  went  on  living  in  the  big 
house. 

Miss  Betty  loved  children,  and  as  she  had  none 
of  her  own,  every  year,  after  her  mother's  death, 
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Miss  Betty  invited  all  the  children  of  her  friends 
to  come  to  a  great  big  party  in  her  home.  Cricket's 
mother,  when  a  child,  had  gone  to  those  parties, 
and  then,  when  those  children  had  grown  up,  Miss 
Betty  invited  their  children  to  come.  So  Cricket 
had  been  among  the  children  whose  fathers  or 
mothers  had  played  games  at  Miss  Betty's  parties 
years  and  years  before  Cricket  had  been  born. 

Miss  Betty  was  old  and  lonely.  She  wanted  to 
help  some  child  and  give  it  a  good  home  with  her. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  been  thinking  of  adopting 
a  little  girl  as  her  own,  but  she  had  not  spoken  of 
her  plan  to  any  of  her  friends.  So,  when  she  heard 
about  Nellie,  Miss  Betty  at  once  went  to  see 
Auntie. 

She  had  stayed  to  tea,  and  Nellie  was  there  with 
Cricket  and  Carrie.  The  two  friends  had  at  once 
made  Nellie  know  they  liked  her,  and  the  little 
beggar  girl  soon  lost  her  fear  of  Bill  coming  after  her 
and  taking  her  away. 

Miss  Betty  liked  Nellie  at  once,  and  when  she 
asked  if  Nellie  would  come  to  visit  her  for  a  while, 
Nellie  was  happy  to  go. 

For  a  month  Nellie  remained  in  Miss  Betty's 
home,  and  then  Miss  Betty  went  to  the  family 
lawyer  and  told  him  she  wanted  to  adopt  Nellie 
for  her  own  child,  and  that  he  must  fix  everything 
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up  the  way  the  law  required,  so  that  nobody- 
could  ever  take  Nellie  away  from  her. 

She  also  told  the  lawyer  to  make  a  will,  so  that, 
if  Miss  Betty  should  die,  all  her  money  and  the  big 
house  and  everything  in  it  would  belong  to  Nellie, 
so  she  would  never  be  without  a  home  or  hungry 
again  as  long  as  she  should  live. 

Then  a  dressmaker  came  to  the  house.  It  was 
Ma  Sullivan,  who  made  all  of  Auntie's  dresses, 
and  who  always  sewed  every  stitch  by  hand  even 
though  some  women  had  the  newfangled  sewing 
machines  in  their  homes.  Auntie  would  never  allow 
a  sewing  machine  in  her  house.  She  said  it  would 
"take  the  bread  and  butter  out  of  the  mouths  of 
poor  seamstresses,' '  because  a  machine  could  do  the 
work  more  quickly  than  they  could  do  it.  Ma 
Sullivan  agreed  with  Auntie,  and  so  all  of  Auntie's 
old  friends  kept  Ma  Sullivan  trotting  from  one 
house  to  the  other,  doing  their  sewing. 

Lovely  dresses,  pretty  ribbons,  good  food,  and 
kindness  made  a  big  change  in  little  Nellie.  She 
grew  from  a  big-eyed,  pale,  and  frightened  child 
into  a  plump,  laughing  girl,  and  everyone  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  pretty  and  affectionate  she  really 
was.  School  was  just  across  from  Miss  Betty's 
home  on  Catherine  Street,  and  Miss  Betty  planned 
to  send  Nellie  there  as  soon  as  the  summer  vacation 
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was  at  an  end.  Cricket  and  Carrie  attended  the 
Mount  Vernon  Grammar  School,  too.  So  Nellie 
would  see  them  every  day  during  recess,  though 
Nellie  would  be  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
department,  while  Carrie  and  Cricket  were  in  a 
much  higher  grade,  almost  ready  for  the  secondary 
school.  That  meant  they  would  soon  go  to  the 
Fletcher  School.  Later,  they  would  come  back  to 
the  Mount  Vernon  in  the  grammar  grade  among 
"young  ladies." 

During  the  summer,  all  the  children  Miss  Betty 
knew,  together  with  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
whom  she  had  known  when  they  were  only  chil- 
dren themselves,  gathered  at  Miss  Betty's  home 
for  one  of  her  "children's  parties." 

Men  and  women,  some  with  gray  hair  and 
wrinkled  faces,  like  Mom,  Auntie  Green,  Aunt 
Kitty  Jones,  Mrs.  Elijah  Cattell,  Mrs.  Moore,  and 
Mrs.  Harding,  who  had  been  playmates  of  Miss 
Betty  when  she  herself  was  only  a  little  girl,  mingled 
with  the  next  generation,  Aunt  Ellie  Greene,  Aunt 
Annie  Clark,  Mallie  Moore,  Ed  Moore,  Ed  Cattell, 
Maggie  Cattell,  Sam  Moore,  Maggie  Moore,  all  of 
them  long  since  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, like  Cricket's  mother  who  had  played  with 
them  at  Miss  Betty's  parties  the  same  games  as 
their  children  now  played:  Going  to  Jerusalem, 
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Hide-and-seek,  I  spy;  or  had  danced  together  the 
Virginia  Reel,  while  hired  musicians  played  the 
piano  and  a  violin. 

So  they  gathered  once  more,  old  and  young, 
grandparents  and  grandchildren,  for  Miss  Betty's 
party. 

Nellie  stood  beside  Miss  Betty,  smiling  at  them 
all,  and  with  her  stood  Cricket.  Nellie  felt  rather 
shy  at  so  many  strangers,  but  she  was  happy.  At 
times  her  fingers  reached  out  and  slipped  into  Miss 
Betty's  hand.  Then  the  old  lady  would  look  into 
the  child's  grateful  eyes.  They  understood  each 
other  already. 

Downstairs,  in  a  big  dining  room,  there  were 
flowers  everywhere  in  large  vases,  and  an  immense 
table  with  so  many  chairs  it  was  bewildering.  But 
finally  everyone  was  properly  seated.  Then  a 
gentleman  arose  and  the  talking  stopped  at  once. 

"My  dear  friends,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  wonderful 
party  for  us  all.  Miss  Betty  always  has  wonderful 
parties,  we  know,  but  this  is  different  from  any 
other  she  has  ever  given  to  us.  Miss  Betty  has  lived 
alone  for  many  years,  and  yet  every  child  who  has 
known  her  felt  it  was  her  child  and  so  they  always 
came  back  to  her,  year  after  year. 

"But  to-day  Miss  Betty  has  a  child  who  is  really 
her  own  and  who  will  live  here  with  her.  The  lawyer 
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has  brought  the  papers  all  signed  up,  and  now  I 
want  to  introduce  every  one  of  you  to  Miss  Betty's 
own  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Allen." 

Nellie  looked  up  at  Miss  Betty's  tear-filled  eyes, 
she  felt  Miss  Betty's  hand  clasping  her  own,  and 
then  she  was  drawn  to  her  feet  beside  Miss  Betty, 
and  Miss  Betty's  arm  went  around  her  shoulders. 

"My  old  friends,"  Nellie  heard  Miss  Betty  say- 
ing, "you  have  shared  my  sorrows  and  my  joys 
ever  since  we  were  children  together.  Then  your 
children  seemed  my  own,  and  that  made  me  very 
happy.  Just  once  each  year  you  lent  them  to  me. 
They  were  my  children  that  day,  not  yours.  But  I 
missed  them  the  days  they  were  your  children,  not 
mine.  And  now,  I  want  all  of  you  to  be  happy  with 
me,  for  at  last  I  have  a  little  daughter  who  is  all 
my  own.  And  I  want  your  children  to  love  my  child 
and  be  the  same  loyal  friends  that  our  families 
have  been  for  five  generations  past!" 

Oh,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  joyous  promises  of 
young  and  old,  that  never  would  they  fail  to  keep 
the  friendship  that  had  existed  from  the  days  when 
old  Philadelphia  was  just  a  little  village,  and  the 
soldiers  under  General  Washington  had  gathered 
to  fight  the  British. 

So,  laughing,  feasting,  recalling  days  that  were 
long  gone,  the  old  friends  chatted  with  Miss  Betty, 
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while  the  younger  generation  danced  and  played 
together  in  the  big  parlors. 

And  when  at  last  it  was  time  for  them  all  to  go 
to  their  homes,  Nellie  stood  beside  Miss  Betty  and 
gravely  shook  each  friendly  hand,  just  as  she  saw 
Miss  Betty  was  doing. 

But  when  Cricket  and  Auntie  Green  came  to  say 
"good-night,"  Nellie  flung  her  arms  about  Cricket's 
neck  and  kissed  her,  and  then,  to  Auntie  Green's 
surprise,  Nellie  stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed  her,  too. 

Auntie  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  Miss 
Betty. 

"Good-night,  Betty,"  she  said.  "She  will  turn 
out  all  right  in  the  end." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE   BIG    LITTLE    BOY 

SCHOOL  closed  at  the  end  of  June  in  1879. 
Cricket  had  been  with  Auntie  Green  for  two 
years.  She  and  Carrie  had  just  passed  their  ex- 
aminations for  promotion  from  Miss  Kate's  room, 
standing  together  at  the  head  of  their  class,  as  they 
had  always  done  during  other  school  terms.  Some- 
times Carrie  was  number  one,  sometimes  Cricket. 
It  made  no  difference  to  them,  so  long  as  they  were 
together  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Together  they 
studied  their  lessons,  in  school,  or  during  evenings 
in  the  Cantlin  home,  where  Carrie's  father  and  Ida 
were  ready  to  help  when  the  two  girls  could  not 
work  out  their  lessons  unaided. 

The  weather  was  very  warm  in  early  July.  Auntie 
Green  and  Mom  watched  Cricket  with  anxious 
eyes  as  she  became  unnaturally  quiet,  and  did  not 
want  to  romp  or  get  into  mischief  as  formerly. 

"I'm  not  sick,"  she  answered  them.  "I  just  feel 
lazy." 

So  they  gave  her  home-made  tonics,  which  she 
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swallowed  without  protest;  but  nothing  seemed  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  Even  when  Carrie  came  to 
make  necessary  summer  clothes  for  their  dolls, 
Cricket  had  no  new  story  to  read  to  her  friend. 

At  last  Auntie  began  consulting  doctors;  but 
Cricket,  after  visiting  one  or  two  offices,  where  she 
had  to  stick  out  her  tongue,  have  things  pushed 
down  her  throat,  give  her  wrist  to  be  felt,  and  have 
her  eyelids  lifted,  grew  so  nervous  that  the  mere 
mention  of  seeing  another  doctor  caused  her  to 
break  down  and  cry  hysterically,  "I  won't  go  to 
any  more  doctors!  I  am  not  sick.  I'm  just  lazy." 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  July  when  Mom  and 
Auntie  sat  talking  earnestly  together  in  Mom's 
back  sitting  room.  Cricket  was  at  Carrie's  home  to 
have  supper  that  night.  It  had  been  an  effort  for  her 
to  go  even  there.  Auntie  was  greatly  worried. 

"It's  not  natural  for  her  to  change  in  such  a  little 
time,"  she  said. 

"Maybe  it  is  the  hot  weather,"  suggested  Mom. 
"You  had  better  take  her  away  to  the  country, 
or  down  to  Cape  May  for  a  few  weeks  before  school 
opens  again  in  September." 

"I'm  going  to  take  her  to  see  Weir  Mitchell," 
announced  Auntie.  "But  I  don't  want  her  to  know 
he  is  a  doctor,  or  she  will  have  a  crying  spell.  He 
will  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  think  he  knows  his 
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business  better  than  any  other  doctor  in  Phila- 
delphia. I'll  take  her  to  his  house  to-morrow,  and 
just  tell  her  I  am  going  to  see  an  old  friend.  That 
will  be  no  lie  and  it  will  give  him  a  chance  to  see  her 
when  she  is  not  thinking  of  doctors  or  medicines." 

That  was  how  it  happened  the  next  afternoon 
that  Cricket  and  Auntie  Green  got  into  a  carriage. 
Cricket  had  no  idea  where  she  was  going,  and  she 
had  learned  not  to  ask  many  questions  of  the  old 
lady. 

The  carriage  bumped  over  the  round  cobble- 
stones until  it  left  Third  Street  with  its  neat  solid 
rows  of  red-brick  houses  trimmed  with  white 
marble  steps,  and  turned  into  Walnut,  a  wider 
street  where  the  houses  were  different  and  much 
larger. 

Auntie  Green  went  up  the  steps  of  a  house  built 
of  white  stone  and  rang  the  door  bell.  Cricket 
glanced  at  the  number  above  the  door,  1524.  Some- 
how, she  liked  the  house.  It  was  different  from 
other  houses. 

"Who  lives  here?"  she  asked. 

"An  old  friend  of  the  family.  I  have  to  see  him  on 
a  matter  of  business,"  replied  Auntie.  "No  more 
questions,  now." 

The  front  door  was  opened  by  a  neatly  dressed 
servant,  to  whom  Auntie  gave  a  card,  without 
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saying  a  word.  Then  they  were  shown  into  a  very 
big  front  room  with  a  high  ceiling. 

Cricket  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair  not  far  from 
Auntie's,  and  glancing  about  the  room  she  studied 
the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Then  a  big  bookcase 
crammed  with  books  caught  her  eyes.  It  was  at 
one  side  of  the  room  near  the  very  back.  The  more 
she  looked  at  those  rows  of  books  the  greater  grew 
her  wish  to  go  near  enough  to  see  them  and  find 
out  what  they  were  all  about. 

The  desire  grew  stronger  as  they  sat  waiting  for 
someone  to  come  in.  At  last,  she  slipped  over  to 
Auntie  Green  and  said,  "May  I  go  and  look  at  the 
books?  I  can't  touch  them.  There  are  glass  doors." 

Auntie  nodded,  and  Cricket  almost  ran  across  the 
room,  fearing  the  permission  might  be  recalled. 
Down  on  the  floor  she  sat  in  front  of  the  glassed 
bookcase,  eagerly  reading  the  titles  of  the  books. 
Many  of  them  she  did  not  understand,  for  they 
were  in  a  foreign  language,  but  there  were  others 
that  were  simply  fascinating.  She  was  book  hungry. 
The  few  books  Auntie  allowed  her  to  have,  Cricket 
had  read  and  reread  until  she  almost  knew  them  by 
heart.  This  was  a  whole  library.  She  wanted  to  read 
every  book  in  it,  but  Auntie  would  be  going  home, 
and  so  there  would  be  only  time  to  read  the  names 
of  the  books  as  fast  as  she  could  do  it. 
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She  was  so  busy  that  she  did  not  notice  a  gentle- 
man coming  into  the  room  and  shaking  hands  with 
Auntie  Green.  Nor  did  she  know  that  they  were 
both  watching  her  as  they  talked  together  in  low 
voices.  So  when  she  saw  a  pair  of  feet  beside  her, 
she  started  suddenly,  and,  looking  up,  discovered 
the  owner  of  those  feet.  It  was  the  friend  who  had 
been  talking  to  Auntie  Green,  but  Cricket  had  been 
so  interested  in  the  books  that  she  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  nothing  else  in  the  big  room. 

Now,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  the  man  seemed  very, 
very  tall  as  he  bent  over  her.  She  noticed  a  thin 
figure,  and  the  face  looked  tired  around  the  blue 
eyes,  but  the  eyes  were  kindly.  Thick  brown  hair 
grew  over  a  high,  broad  forehead  that  was  puckered 
between  the  eyebrows  as  if  the  man  were  puzzling 
over  something.  Carrie  did  that,  too,  when  she  was 
studying  lessons.  The  heavy  mustache  and  small 
beard  did  not  entirely  hide  his  mouth.  He  was 
smiling  down  at  her. 

"How  do  you  like  my  books?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man in  a  kindly  voice  that  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  smile  and  friendly  eyes. 

"Oh,  are  they  yours?"  asked  Cricket.  "I  just 
love  them!  I  wish  I  could  read  them  all.  Anyway,  I 
have  read  most  all  the  names." 

The  owner  of  the  books  unlocked  the  glass  door, 
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saying,  "Take  them  out  and  look  inside  of  them,  if 
you  wish." 

Eagerly  the  child  selected  a  book,  and  opened 
it  on  her  lap.  She  instantly  forgot  everything  but 
that  book,  and  the  gentleman,  with  a  smile  at  her 
bent  curly  head,  turned  back  again  to  Auntie 
Green. 

"You  see,"  Auntie  was  saying,  "she  wants  to 
read  all  the  time  when  she  is  not  studying  her 
lessons  or  practising.  And  when  she  is  not  doing  one 
or  the  other  of  those  things,  she  is  scribbling  on 
every  bit  of  paper  she  can  get  hold  of.  It  isn't 
natural  for  a  child.  It's  no  wonder  she  is  getting 
so  nervous.  I've  taken  her  to  three  doctors,  and 
they  all  have  given  her  tonics,  but  nothing  seems  to 
do  any  good.  She's  gotten  so  that,  if  she  sees  a 
doctor,  she  begins  to  cry.  I  didn't  tell  her  anything 
about  you,  except  that  your  folks  and  ours  were 
old  friends." 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  was  watching  Cricket  while 
Auntie  talked  to  him. 

"So  she  is  Puss-in-Boots'  little  girl,  you  say?  It 
doesn't  seem  possible." 

"Yes,  and  her  parents  are  out  in  Texas.  Flora 
left  her  with  me  so  the  child  could  go  to  school. 
Do  you  think  you  can  do  anything  for  her,  Weir?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
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send  her  back  to  her  parents,  stop  lessons,  stop 
music,  and  turn  her  into  a  regular  little  Indian. 
She  needs  her  pony,  dogs,  and  outdoor  life,  away 
from  rows  of  houses  and  brick  walks.  Above  all, 
let  her  have  books  to  read,  if  she  wants  them.  By 
the  way,  what  is  that  scribbling  you  speak  about?" 
"Oh,  foolish  things,  like  fairies  and  trying  to 
make  up  stories  and  poetry.  Whenever  I  catch  her 
at  it,  I  take  them  away  and  burn  them  up.  Then 
she  has  one  of  her  crying  spells!" 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

PUSS-IN-BOOTS 

IET  her  scribble,"  said  Weir  Mitchell,  his  eyes 
-i  on  the  small  figure  beside  the  bookcase. 

"But  I've  told  her  time  and  again  there  are  no 
such  things  as  fairies,"  protested  Auntie. 

"Once,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  found  a  book 
of  fairy  tales.  They  were  wonderful  stories,  but 
when  my  mother  saw  that  book,  she  took  it  from 
me.  I  was  always  book  hungry,  myself.  My  father 
seemed  to  understand  that." 

"Your  father  was  a  wonderful  man,  Weir,"  said 
Auntie.  "Captain  Green  loved  him  very  dearly; 
and  he  loved  you,  too.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
Dr.  Pancort  and  your  father  and  you  did  during 
Captain  Green's  last  illness." 

"We  did  our  best  to  help  him  because  we  all 
cared  so  much  for  him.  He  was  a  hero  to  me  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  I  was  eager  to  hear  his  tales  of 
strange  lands  and  voyages." 

For  a  little  while  they  both  were  silent,  then  Dr. 
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Mitchell  arose  and  walked  across  the  room  to 
where  Cricket  was  sitting  with  the  open  book  on 
her  lap.  She  smiled  up  at  him. 

"It's  a  splendid  book!  I  read  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  I  wish  I  could  read  it  all." 

"You  shall.  Auntie  Green  will  carry  it  home  for 
you,  I  know.  After  you  have  finished  reading  it, 
she  will  send  it  back  to  me.  My  books  are  not  just 
books,  but  friends,  you  see.  There  are  real  people 
inside  the  covers  of  books,  so  when  I  am  reading,  I 
am  talking  to  friends.  That  is  why  I  love  my 
books." 

"I  love  books,  too,"  confided  Cricket  eagerly, 
"and  when  I  haven't  any  more  books  to  read,  I 
write  stories  and  read  them  to  Carrie." 

Dr.  Mitchell  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  studied  the 
child's  face  as  he  said,  "Let  us  make  a  bargain,  you 
and  me.  Suppose  I  write  a  book,  some  day,  and 
when  you  are  grown  up,  suppose  you  write  a  book, 
too.  Then  I  will  read  your  book,  and  you  will  read 


mine." 


He  looked  steadily  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the  child. 
"Let's  make  that  a  bargain  right  now." 

Gravely  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  Cricket  laid 
her  own  hand  in  his. 

"It's  a  promise,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  I  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die!" 
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Cricket  replied;  but  there  was  no  smile  on  the  face 
of  Weir  Mitchell. 

"Come,  Cricket,"  Auntie  interrupted,  "we  must 
be  going  now." 

"Wait  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  tell  Cricket  a 
story  of  a  little  girl  I  used  to  know  a  long  time  ago," 
the  doctor  spoke,  and  Auntie  sat  down. 

"In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  little  boy.  His 
father  was  a  doctor,  but  sometimes  he  went  as  ship's 
surgeon  on  long  voyages  with  a  friend  who  owned 
many  sailing  vessels.  That  was  how  the  little  boy 
happened  to  go  down  to  the  wharf  with  his  mother 
to  say  *  Good-bye '  to  his  father  who  was  starting  on 
a  long  voyage. 

"As  time  went  by,  the  little  boy  grew  into  a 
rather  big  boy,  and  he  was  studying  to  become  a 
doctor  like  his  father.  For  when  the  captain  of  the 
sailing  fleet  had  stopped  going  to  sea,  the  doctor 
had  an  office  in  the  same  city.  So  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  doctor  kept  up  just  the 
same,  and  the  Big  Little  Boy  used  to  go  to  see  the 
captain  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  his  adventures. 

"Then,  one  day,  the  captain  was  taken  ill,  and 
so  the  doctor,  with  many  other  doctors,  tried  to 
save  his  life.  The  Big  Little  Boy  was  almost  grown- 
up at  that  time,  but  in  the  university  studying 
medicine.  So  his  father  sent  him  to  take  care  of  the 
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captain,  and  help  nurse  him.  There  were  no  trained 
nurses  in  those  days,  as  now.  Other  students  went 
in  the  daytime,  but  the  doctor's  son  stayed  there 
day  and  night,  because  he  loved  the  captain  as 
much  as  his  father,  the  doctor,  loved  his  old  friend. 

"There  was  a  little  girl  in  the  home.  She  was 
just  five  years  old,  and  she  had  big  black  eyes  and 
long  black  curls,  just  like  yours.  The  Big  Little 
Boy  used  to  call  her  Puss-in-Boots,  and  they  be- 
came great  friends.  Sometimes  she  would  slip  into 
the  room  where  the  captain  was  lying,  very  white 
and  weak,  but  always  with  his  pleasant  smile  for 
everyone;  and  then  the  Big  Little  Boy  would  lift 
Puss-in-Boots  very  gently  on  the  bed,  so  she  could 
talk  to  the  captain  whom  she  loved  so  dearly.  He 
had  always  been  her  playmate.  Down  in  the  tiny 
closet  of  the  big  parlor,  where  he  kept  his  cigars 
that  were  rolled  from  special  tobacco,  and  made  in 
the  garret  of  the  house  by  two  men  whom  he  hired, 
Puss-in-Boots  used  to  find  lovely  slices  of  cheese 
cakes  hidden  for  her.  The  captain's  wife  thought 
that  cheese  cakes  were  bad  for  children,  but  Puss- 
in-Boots  loved  cheese  cakes. 

"So  the  Big  Little  Boy  heard  the  story  of  the 
cheese  cakes  and  how  Puss-in-Boots  had  promised 
to  keep  the  secret  from  the  captain's  wife. 

"Each  night  a  tray  with  hot  coffee  and  sand- 
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wiches  was  carried  up  to  the  Big  Little  Boy  as  he 
sat  watching  the  sick  man,  and  the  night  after  the 
captain  told  about  the  cheese-cake  secret,  the  Big 
Little  Boy  carried  his  tray  from  the  room  and  went 
very  softly  up  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper  floor. 

"'Puss-in-Boots,'  he  called.  'Puss-in-Boots!' 

"He  heard  bare  feet  pattering  over  the  floor,  and 
then  a  little  girl  with  long  dark  curls  hanging  over 
her  white  nightdress  peeped  through  the  banisters. 

"'Come,  help  me  eat  my  lunch.' 

"Side  by  side  on  the  top  steps  they  sat.  Puss-in- 
Boots  nibbling  at  a  piece  of  cheese  cake,  while  the 
Big  Little  Boy  drank  the  steaming  coffee.  Then 
Puss-in-Boots  scampered  back  to  her  bed,  and  the 
Big  Little  Boy  went  down  with  the  tray.  The  captain 
looked  up  and  smiled.  That  was  a  secret  they  both 
shared  with  Puss-in-Boots." 

Cricket  leaned  toward  him.  Almost  breathlessly, 
she  asked,  "Did  you  really  know  the  Big  Little 
Boy  and  Puss-in-Boots?  Or  are  you  just  making  up 
a  story?" 

"I  really  did  know  the  Big  Little  Boy  very  well, 
indeed.  For  you  see,  I  was  the  Big  Little  Boy  my- 
self, and  Puss-in-Boots  was  your  mother." 

"Well,"  interrupted  Auntie  Green,  "that's  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  about  that  cheese  cake.  I 
told  him  it  was  ruining  her  stomach  to  give  her 
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cheese  cake  to  eat.  And  I  thought  he  stopped  buy- 
ing it  for  her!" 

Weir  Mitchell  was  smiling.  "The  first  night  I, 
myself,  bought  for  her  a  piece  of  cheese  cake.  Cap- 
tain Green  smiled  when  I  showed  it  to  him.  So 
when  I  carried  up  the  tray  that  night  for  the  sup- 
per on  the  stairs,  the  piece  of  cheese  cake  was  on 
the  tray.  He  had  asked  me  to  get  it  for  Puss-in- 
Boots." 

"She  adored  him,"  said  Auntie  Green,  rising  to 
go.  But  as  they  got  into  the  carriage  again,  Auntie 
was  carrying  the  book  that  the  Big  Little  Boy  had 
given  Cricket  to  read.  To  Cricket  he  was  always  the 
Big  Little  Boy  who  had  shared  the  midnight  sup- 
pers with  Puss-in-Boots,  but  to  everyone  else  he 
was  known  and  loved  as  a  famous  doctor  and  a  still 
more  famous  author  of  many  fine  books. 

Long  years  after  the  visit  to  the  handsome  white 
house,  Cricket  read  the  splendid  books  written  by 
the  Big  Little  Boy,  but  she  never  saw  him  again. 

That  visit  of  Cricket  to  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
happened  in  the  year  1879.  Though  Dr.  Mitchell 
had,  at  that  time,  written  many  poems  and  stories, 
he  did  not  sign  his  own  name  to  any  until  1880. 
when  his  first  book  of  fiction  was  published  under 
his  own  name. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

CRICKET   MAKES  A   PROMISE 

MOM  and  Auntie  Green  were  talking  together. 
It  was  the  day  after  the  visit  to  Dr.  Mitchell. 
Cricket  was  in  the  dining  room  deep  in  the  book  of 
strange  adventures  of  a  white  man  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa.  It  was  a  true  story.  She  paid  no  attention 
to  what  anyone  in  the  house  was  saying  or  doing 
for  she  was  far  away  from  Philadelphia,  with 
Livingston,  the  African  explorer. 

"Dr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  only  thing  to  do  for 
her  is  to  send  her  back  again  to  Texas.  'Like  giving 
a  wild  bird  freedom,'  is  the  way  he  put  it.  I  told 
him  how  nicely  she  was  learning  to  behave,  and 
what  a  harum-scarum  she  had  been  when  she 
first  came  here.  She's  a  civilized  child  now,  but  she 
used  to  be  a  regular  Indian." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Mom,  as  she  went  on  knitting  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  Cricket.  Mom's  fingers  were 
always  busy,  even  when  she  was  resting. 

"He  said  she  needed  freedom  and  outdoors,  as 
she  used  to  have  it  in  the  West.  Her  dog,  her  pony. 
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I  said  she  could  not  get  an  education  out  there,  for 
there  were  no  schools.  Then  he  said,  'Don't  worry 
over  that,  Auntie  Green.  She  will  find  stories  and 
lessons  in  stones,  in  flowers,  the  grass,  the  prairies, 
and  stars.  There  are  some  children  who  need  no 
teachers  but  God's  work.  I  think  she  understands 
many  things  the  rest  of  us  will  never  understand.'" 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  Mom  very  softly. 

"I  acted  like  an  old  fool,"  snapped  Auntie.  "I 
began  to  cry.  Then  he  said,  'Of  course,  it  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  give  her  up.  I  know  that  you  love 
her.  But  you  would  let  her  go,  to  help  her?'  And 
I  said  to  him,  'If  that  child  wanted  my  head  for  a 
football,  I  would  give  it  to  her,  if  I  could,  to  make 
her  happy.'  I'd  like  to  see  her  laugh  and  get  into 
mischief  as  she  used  to  do,  even  if  I  have  to  let  her 
go  away  from  me." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Mom,  remembering  how, 
years  ago,  Cricket's  mother  had  been  carried  into 
Auntie  Green's  home.  No  one  had  ever  realized 
how  Mom  had  longed  to  have  that  baby  in  her  own 
home  where  there  were  many  mouths  to  feed  and 
not  much  money.  Auntie  had  lavished  love  and 
luxury  upon  the  child,  and  Mom's  gentle  smile 
had  hidden  her  heartache,  and  no  one  knew  it  was 
there.  Now  she  laid  her  hand  on  Auntie's,  but 
neither  of  them  spoke.  They  understood. 
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Cricket  finished  the  book  that  Dr.  Mitchell  had 
let  her  bring  home,  and  as  she  closed  the  cover  and 
looked  out  the  front  window,  she  saw  old  Aimee 
going  past  Mom's  door  and  down  the  street, 
probably  on  an  errand  for  Auntie. 

Aimee  was  carrying  a  letter  to  mail.  That  letter, 
written  by  Auntie  Green,  was  to  Cricket's  father 
and  mother.  It  told  what  Weir  Mitchell  had  said 
about  Cricket.  Nobody  spoke  to  Cricket  of  the 
letter.  So  one  evening  the  latter  part  of  August, 
Cricket  was  dressed  in  her  best  summer  dress  and 
Sunday  shoes. 

"Have  I  got  to  go  somewhere  to-day?"  she 
asked  Auntie  after  the  final  inspection. 

"Into  Mom's,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 
"We  are  going  to  eat  dinner  with  her." 

"But  we  don't  have  to  dress  up  to  go  to  Mom's," 
puzzled  Cricket. 

"Company  is  coming."  Auntie's  voice  warned 
Cricket  not  to  ask  any  more  questions.  "We 
might  as  well  go  in  there  now." 

Cricket  made  her  way  through  the  dark  little 
passage  that  connected  the  upstairs  of  the  two 
houses.  Auntie  followed  her. 

At  the  top  of  the  winding  stairway  that  led  to 
the  back  sitting  room  in  Mom's  home,  Cricket 
stopped  suddenly.  Auntie,  who  was  watching  her, 
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understood.  Cricket  heard  voices.  She  heard  Mom's 
voice,  laughing.  And  then — and  then 

Auntie  Green  saw  the  child  darting  downstairs, 
heard  her  cry  out  in  surprise,  and  after  that  came 
a  wild  burst  of  sobs.  With  the  child's  sobs  mingled 
Mom's  soothing  voice  and  the  voice  of  Cricket's 
mother,  saying: 

"Why,  Cricket!  You  great  big  girl!" 

Auntie  Green  stood  still  on  the  stairway.  Her 
lips  were  pressed  tightly  together,  but  tears  rolled 
down  her  wrinkled  cheeks.  Then  she  jerked  off  her 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  wiped  her  eyes  fiercely, 
and  set  the  glasses  firmly  on  her  nose.  With  head 
held  high  and  no  sign  of  her  grief,  the  gallant  old 
lady  went  slowly  and  proudly  down  to  where 
Cricket's  mother  was  now  seated  and  talking  to 
Mom. 

"Well,  Flora,"  Auntie  spoke  calmly,  "you  are 
looking  well.  Did  you  have  a  hard  trip?" 

Cricket's  mother  arose  and  kissed  the  old  lady, 
who  returned  the  kiss,  and  then  the  conversation 
that  Cricket  had  interrupted  went  on.  But  Auntie, 
talking  about  everything,  did  not  even  look  at 
Cricket.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at  her,  for  she  had 
found  how  easy  it  was  to  cry  and  "make  a  fool  of 
herself,"  as  she  called  it. 

Late    that    afternoon,    Cricket    went    over    to 
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Carrie's  home  to  tell  the  wonderful  news :  that  her 
mother  had  come  all  the  way  from  Fort  Concho 
to  see  her,  and  that,  after  a  little  while,  her  mother 
was  going  back  again,  but  she  was  going  to  take 
Cricket  with  her,  back  to  the  regiment,  back  to  her 
father! 

The  Cantlins  joined  in  a  chorus  of  pleasure.  Even 
Sally's  red  face  grew  redder,  and  her  wide  mouth 
stretched  into  a  grin.  But  one  voice  was  silent. 
Carrie  had  listened  without  a  word,  then  quietly  she 
had  slipped  away  to  be  alone.  Cricket,  too  busy 
talking,  and  too  excited  to  notice  anything,  did  not 
see  Carrie's  bent  head  as  her  playmate  left  the 
room. 

It  was  Mr.  Cantlin  who  first  thought  of  Carrie. 
He  looked  about  and  saw  that  his  little  daughter 
had  disappeared,  and  he  understood  at  once. 
Cricket  whirled  about,  talking  as  fast  as  she 
possibly  could,  her  face  alight  with  happiness  and 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

"Carrie,"  she  began.  Then  realizing  that  Carrie 
was  not  there,  she  hurried  into  the  hallway,  calling 
out,  "Carrie.  Where  are  you?  Carrie." 

No  answer  came.  Cricket  ran  up  the  stairway, 
and  there  in  the  playroom,  among  their  toys,  she 
found  her  little  friend.  Carrie  had  flung  herself 
down  beside  their  table,  where  Benjamin  Franklin, 
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as  guest  of  honor,  had  presided  over  many  feasts. 
Sometimes  the  guests  had  been  dolls,  at  other  times 
Mrs.  Catlin,  Sally,  and  Ida  had  shared  the  good 
things  that  Sally  had  prepared  and  brought  up- 
stairs to  the  playroom;  but  Benjamin  Franklin 
always  presided. 

At  that  table  Carrie  had  cut,  basted,  and  fitted 
dresses  for  all  their  dolls,  while  Cricket  had  sat 
reading  her  "new  story"  to  the  one  person  who 
said  her  stories  "were  lovely." 

And  now,  at  that  table,  Carrie  sat,  her  shoulders 
shaking  with  sobs,  her  face  buried  in  her  arms. 

"Don't  cry,  Carrie,"  pleaded  Cricket.  "I  will 
come  back  again  to  you." 

"No,  you  won't,"  wailed  Carrie,  lifting  her  tear- 
stained  face,  with  its  frame  of  tangled  curls.  "  You — 
you — you  will  go  away  and  never  come  back — and 
forget  me." 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,"  promised 
Cricket  earnestly.  "Even  if  I  don't  come  back  till 
I'm  a  grown-up  lady,  I  will  come  back  and  see  you 
again." 

And  Carrie,  in  a  measure,  was  comforted  by  the 
promise. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

cricket's  traveling  companions 

THE  berths  in  the  Pullman  had  all  been  made 
up,  and  curtains  concealed  them  from  sight 
when  Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket  followed  the  colored 
porter  to  the  section  of  which  they  had  the  lower 
part. 

The  porter  arranged  the  baggage  as  Mrs.  Austin 
directed,  and  then,  draping  back  the  curtains,  he 
displayed  the  inviting  bed,  as  he  remarked  with  a 
grin  that  seemed  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear: 

"There,  little  missy,  you'se  gwineter  sleep 
mighty  fine  in  dat  bed  to-night,  I  reckon." 

Cricket  was  almost  too  sleepy  to  hear  him,  and 
she  certainly  was  too  tired  even  to  want  to  talk. 
So  she  undressed  as  fast  as  she  could  after  she  had 
slipped  into  the  berth.  Her  mother  held  the  curtains 
together  from  outside,  until  at  last  Cricket  was 
lying  down  properly  for  the  night.  The  train  was 
rumbling  on  its  way. 

"Go  to  sleep,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Austin.  "I  am 
going  back  to  the  dressing  room.  Don't  get  out  of 
the  berth." 
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"I  won't,"  was  the  sleepy  reply,  for  already 
Cricket's  eyes  were  closing. 

But  as  she  lay  half  awake  she  was  listening  to 
what  the  wheels  were  saying: 

"I'm  going  back  home — going  back  home — going 
back  home  ..." 

That  was  the  last  thing  she  knew  until  her 
mother's  voice  awakened  her. 

"Time  to  get  up  and  dress.  If  we  are  late  when 
we  reach  the  breakfast  station,  we  will  be  sorry. 
So  hurry  and  dress." 

Hastily  Cricket  scrambled  into  her  shoes  and 
stockings  and  stepped  from  between  the  curtains, 
following  her  mother.  Across  the  aisle  she  saw  a 
white-haired  gentleman  who  smiled  at  her.  As  she 
started  toward  the  dressing  room,  the  pretty  blue 
gown  that  Mom  had  made  for  her  to  wear  on  the 
trip  at  night  flapped  about  her  ankles,  and  her  long 
black  curls  tumbled  in  a  tangled  mass  over  her 
shoulders. 

Though  the  car  rocked  from  side  to  side  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  stand  steadily  in  the  small  dressing 
room,  Cricket  finally  emerged  with  clean  shining 
face,  spotless  hands,  and  curls  properly  arranged. 
A  dark  blue  flannel  traveling  dress,  put  on  for  the 
very  first  time  that  morning,  had  a  pocket  on  the 
breast,  where  a  snowy  handkerchief  peeped  out. 
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Following  her  mother's  instructions,  she  walked 
sedately  back  to  their  berth,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  made  up,  and  as  she  looked  around  she  saw 
that  the  curtains  still  were  hanging  at  all  the  other 
sections. 

"Suppose  you  come  and  sit  with  us,"  said  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  she  turned  to  look  up  at  the  old 
gentleman.  His  section  had  already  been  made  up 
for  the  day,  and  on  the  seat  opposite  to  him  sat  a 
pretty  young  lady. 

Cricket  accepted  the  invitation  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  instantly  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  them  both.  So,  when  her  mother  finally 
returned  and  found  their  own  berth  still  untouched 
by  the  busy  porter,  she,  too,  accepted  a  place  with 
the  polite  old  gentleman. 

"Your  little  daughter  has  already  become  a 
friend."  He  arose  and  bowed.  "I  hope  you  will 
share  our  section." 

Mrs.  Austin  sat  down  beside  the  young  lady, 
while  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  draw  out  a 
card  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Austin. 

"Colonel  DeShiel!"  exclaimed  Cricket's  mother. 
"  We  are  army  people,  too.  My  husband  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  with  his  regiment,  the 
Tenth  Cavalry." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then 
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said  slowly,  "I  am  a  West  Point  graduate,  Mrs. 
Austin,  but  I  was  born  in  the  South.  So  when  the 
decision  had  to  be  made,  I  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  who  resigned  to  serve  with  the 
South."  He  paused  a  moment,  then  added  slowly, 
"Of  all  the  battles  in  which  I  took  part  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  none  was  as  hard  to 
fight  as  that  one.  It  was  a  fight  that  many  men  had 
to  make.  No  one  else  could  understand  what  it 
cost." 

"I  do  understand  it,"  answered  Cricket's  mother 
earnestly.  "But  to-day  there  is  neither  North  nor 
South.  It  is  just  the  United  States." 

The  colonel  looked  at  her  with  misty  eyes  and 
replied,  as  though  speaking  to  himself,  "Yes,  thank 
God!  We  all  stand  together  now." 

Then,  turning  to  the  young  lady,  he  continued: 
"This  is  my  little  girl,  Mary  Ringold.  She  has  just 
finished  school  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  we  are  on  our  way  home.  We  live  in 
San  Antonio,  so  you  see  we  shall  be  traveling  com- 
panions all  the  way  to  Texas."  He  smiled  down  at 
Cricket.  "We  will  be  pretty  good  friends  by  that 
time,  won't  we?" 

There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  right, 
for  Cricket  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  of  her, 
from  that  very  moment,  while  Mary  Ringold,  the 
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stepdaughter,  told  Mrs.  Austin  about  the  home 
Colonel  DeShiel  had  built  for  her  and  her  mother, 
and  the  loving  care  he  had  lavished  on  them  both. 

"My  own  father  died  when  I  was  just  a  tiny 
baby,"  said  Mary,  "so  I  never  knew  any  other 
father  but  this  one,  but  no  other  girl  ever  had  a 
better  father  or  one  whom  she  loved  more  than  I  do 
my  stepfather.  Mother,  at  one  time,  wanted  me  to 
have  the  same  name  as  his,  but  he  said  it  would  not 
be  exactly  right,  in  his  mind.  He  felt  that  my  own 
father  was  entitled  to  that  much  of  my  life.  Down 
home  nobody  ever  thinks  of  the  difference  in  our 
names.  It's  just  when  we  are  among  strangers." 

So  the  little  party  of  traveling  companions  ad- 
justed themselves  for  the  long  trip  ahead  of  them 
to  Texas.  During  the  first  day  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  another  lady,  who  also  was  on  her 
way  to  Texas. 

While  Mary  Ringold  was  slender,  young,  and 
with  light  brown  hair  that  seemed  gold  when  the 
sunlight  touched  it,  and  her  eyes  were  large  and  a 
lovely  violet-blue,  Mrs.  Young,  the  other  lady, 
was  older,  dark-eyed,  and  had  dark  hair.  She  spoke 
in  the  low,  soft  voice  of  the  Southern  gentlewoman. 

She  had  been  honored  by  the  State  of  Texas  as 
its  expert  authority  on  cacti,  the  strange,  prickly 
plants  that  were  found  nowhere  in  the  United 
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States  except  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
southern  California  near  the  border  of  old  Mexico. 
In  her  valise  she  had  photographs  which  she 
showed,  and  though  all  of  the  party  were  familiar 
with  the  cactus  plant  of  the  Southwest,  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  hear  what  she  had  learned  by 
hunting  the  different  varieties. 

"I  have  found  twenty-one  different  kinds  of 
cacti,"  she  said,  as  she  showed  the  photographs, 
"and  I  hope  to  find  many  more." 

Mrs.  Young's  father  was  one  of  the  head  officials 
of  the  Texas  Central  Railroad,  she  explained,  and 
she  was  on  her  way  back  to  her  home. 

Though  there  were  other  passengers  in  the  Pull- 
man, the  group  formed  by  Cricket,  her  mother, 
Colonel  DeShiel,  Mary  Ringold,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Young,  kept  in  a  little  family  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  many  hours  after  they  had  become  acquainted 
that  Cricket  called  them  all  "my  family,"  and  not 
one  of  them  objected  to  it. 

Time  slipped  away  so  pleasantly  that  the  trip 
to  Denison  seemed  to  have  taken  only  hours,  in- 
stead of  days  and  nights.  There  it  was  necessary  for 
the  party  to  leave  their  train  and  wait  over  for  a 
southbound  train.  Mrs.  Austin  had  received  a  letter 
and  also  telegram  from  Lieutenant  Austin  before 
she  and  Cricket  had  started  from  Philadelphia, 
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saying  that  he  would  be  at  Austin,  Texas,  to  meet 
them  when  they  arrived. 

He  had  impressed  on  his  wife  the  necessity  of 
reaching  Austin  at  a  certain  date.  She  fully  under- 
stood that  no  officer  could  be  absent  from  the 
garrison  where  he  was  stationed  without  obtaining 
what  was  called  a  leave  of  absence,  and  such  per- 
mission was  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days.  If 
he  overstayed  that  time,  it  meant  he  would  have  to 
face  a  court  martial,  which  is  a  regular  military 
court  for  offenses  or  neglect  to  obey  orders  on  the 
part  of  any  officer  or  enlisted  soldier. 

Another  important  consideration  at  that  time 
was  that  small  bands  of  Indians  had  left  their 
regular  reservations  in  Indian  Territory,  and  were 
making  raids  on  lonely  ranches  in  Texas.  So,  when 
couriers  brought  news  of  the  location  of  these 
Indians,  officers  and  men  had  to  leave  the  garrisons 
immediately  and  scout  until  the  Indians  were  cap- 
tured or  had  been  chased  back  to  the  reservations 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
ordered  them  to  live. 

Texas,  in  those  days,  was  mostly  an  unsettled 
section,  and  garrisons  were  far  from  towns  or  rail- 
road points,  which  made  it  necessary  to  send 
wagons  or  other  transportation  to  meet  officers  or 
their  families,  or  even  to  haul  supplies  for  the 
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garrisons.  Consequently,  an  armed  escort  had  to 
accompany  any  ambulance  that  was  exposed  to 
Indian  attacks.  All  of  which  Mrs.  Austin  under- 
stood. So  she  realized  the  importance  of  arriving 
at  the  exact  time  mentioned  by  her  husband  in  his 
telegram  and  letter.  An  ambulance  was  really  a 
large,  comfortable  carriage,  for  use  on  trips  by 
officers  or  their  families.  It  was  not  built  for  sick 
people.  That  kind  was  called  the  Red  Cross 
ambulance,  and  had  long  seats  like  narrow  beds 
from  the  front  to  the  rear.  The  Red  Cross  ambu- 
lance was  used  for  moving  soldiers  or  officers  who 
were  on  sick  report.  Cricket  knew  that  her  father 
was  to  have  charge  of  military  prisoners  from  Fort 
Concho  to  Austin,  and  there  these  prisoners  would 
be  placed  on  the  train  and  sent  to  a  military  prison 
in  the  East. 

When  the  travelers  reached  Denison,  Cricket 
had  already  found  out  that  it  would  take  just  one 
day,  one  night,  and  then  twelve  more  hours  before 
she  would  see  her  father  again.  Already  she  was 
counting  those  hours. 

The  handbags  of  the  entire  party  had  been 
carried  over  to  the  nearest  hotel,  the  St.  Elmo, 
where  they  planned  to  have  dinner  while  waiting 
for  the  other  train,  which  was  to  carry  them  to 
their  destinations. 
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There  were  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hotel 
hallway.  As  Mrs.  Austin  and  the  others  were  pass- 
ing along,  Cricket  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  wonder 
why  the  people  all  go  to  bed  so  early  in  this 
hotel?" 

Cricket's  mother  glanced  hastily  from  side  to 
side  and  saw  what  had  caused  her  small  daughter's 
comment.  There  were  many  cots  in  each  of  the 
rooms,  and  every  cot  was  occupied.  She  hurried  to 
catch  up  with  the  others  of  their  party,  and  as 
they  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  dining  room,  she 
remarked,  "There  must  have  been  a  terrible  rail- 
road accident  somewhere  near  here.  The  rooms 
are  filled  with  people  who  have  been  injured.  I 
wonder  where  it  happened?" 

"I  will  find  out  after  dinner,"  replied  the  colonel, 
and  then  they  began  studying  the  bill  of  fare,  for 
everyone  was  hungry.  Cricket  more  hungry  than 
she  had  been  for  many  weeks.  The  bracing  Texas  air 
was  like  a  tonic,  but  the  best  tonic  of  all  was  that 
she  knew  she  would  soon  see  her  father  and  be  back 
again  in  the  garrison  among  friends  of  the  old 
Tenth  Cavalry.  Already  she  showed  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Mitchell's  advice  to  Auntie  Green.  His 
only  prescription  for  the  little  sick  girl  had  been, 
"Send  her  back  to  the  regiment  again.  She  is  home- 
sick for  her  father  and  the  West."  Those  words 
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had  opened  the  door  of  her  cage.  Now  she  was 
almost  home! 

The  order  for  dinner  had  been  given  to  a  waiter, 
and  as  they  sat  chatting,  Colonel  DeShiel  noticed 
a  printed  placard  affixed  to  a  wooden  pillar  in  the 
dining  room.  Immediately  he  arose,  saying: 

"I'll  see  what  that  is — maybe  something  about 
the  accident." 

They  watched  him  as  he  stood  reading  it;  then 
he  returned,  smiling,  as  he  spoke  with  real  pleasure, 
"The  governor  and  my  old  friend,  Judge  Alex- 
ander, are  going  to  speak  here  to-night  and  are  right 
here  in  this  hotel.  I  will  send  my  card  up  to  them 
while  we  are  at  dinner.  I  want  you  all  to  meet  them. 
Though,  of  course,  Mary  knows  them,  they  won't 
recognize  her  now  that  she  has  grown  up,  I  am 
sure." 

The  colonel's  card,  on  which  he  wrote  a  penciled 
message,  was  carried  away  by  a  servant,  and  all  of 
the  party  shared  the  colonel's  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men were  not  out  of  the  hotel,  because  there  re- 
mained such  a  short  interval  before  train  time. 

Almost  immediately  the  governor  and  the  judge 
entered  the  dining  room  together.  They  were  true 
gentlemen  of  the  old  South,  and  Judge  Alexander 
was  unusually  handsome.  They  hurried  toward 
their  friend,  but  before  the  colonel  could  say  a 
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word,  or  introduce  the  ladies,  Judge  Alexander 
exclaimed  earnestly: 

"Colonel,  get  these  ladies  out  of  here  at  once! 
We  have  not  only  yellow  fever  here  in  the  hotel,  but 
also  cases  of  cholera.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  the 
sick.  Every  place  available  is  being  used  for  yellow- 
fever  patients  here  in  town." 

The  governor  then  spoke:  "The  quarantine  law 
went  into  effect  here  just  fifteen  minutes  before 
your  train  arrived.  If  there  is  any  way  possible 
for  you  all  to  get  away  from  here,  it  must  be  done 
at  once.  Come!"  Instantly  the  table  was  deserted, 
and  the  travelers,  accompanied  by  the  governor 
and  the  judge,  hurried  toward  the  railroad  station, 
wondering  whether  they  would  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  dangerous  conditions  that  surrounded 
them. 
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AN   UNEATEN   DINNER  AT   DENISON,    TEXAS 

THE  conference  at  the  station  between  the 
Governor  of  Texas  and  his  friend,  Judge 
Alexander,  with  the  railroad  officials,  brought  only 
the  polite  reply:  "We  are  sorry,  but  the  quarantine 
regulations  are  very  positive.  No  trains  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  here  for  the  South." 

This  meant  that  the  entire  party  would  have  to 
remain  in  Denison  right  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  until  such  time  as  the 
quarantine  might  be  lifted  and  travel  resumed. 
Each  summer,  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  swept 
over  certain  sections  of  the  South,  and  no  one  then 
had  thought  that  the  draining  of  low  swamps 
where  the  deadly  yellow-fever  mosquito  bred  and 
hatched  would  one  day  put  an  end  to  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  which,  year  after  year,  cost  untold 
money  and  thousands  of  lives. 

Through  the  study  and  experiments  of  a  brave 
young  army  doctor  named  Walter  Reed,  the  cause 
of  the  disease  was  found  and  the  dreaded  epidemic 
of  the  South  ended  forever,  but  it  was  not  until  Dr. 

tM 
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Walter  Reed  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  through 
the  bite  of  a  yellow-fever  mosquito.  And  so  he  died 
of  the  disease  himself  in  order  to  save  other  people 
from  the  scourge  of  the  South. 

Colonel  DeShiel  and  the  governor  realized  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  railroad  officials 
allowing  a  train  to  pass  South  unless  someone  of 
the  highest  authority  ordered  it.  The  governor  and 
the  judge  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  others, 
and  spoke  together  in  low  voices. 

Then  the  governor  returned  to  the  officials  with 
whom  he  had  been  talking,  and  said,  "I  understand 
that  as  governor  I  cannot  officially  order  a  train 
to  leave,  but  I  shall  personally  assume  full  responsi- 
bility  of  sending  a  local  train  to  Navasota,  as  that 
point  is  the  least  affected  in  the  quarantine  district 
on  this  railroad." 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  quarantine  law  that 
prohibits  sending  a  local  train  from  one  affected  dis- 
trict to  another,"  the  judge  asserted  positively, 
"so  the  governor  is  acting  within  his  legal  rights." 

"We  could  send  a  special  day  coach  and  engine 
from  Denison  to  Navasota,"  answered  the  agent, 
"but  it  could  not  go  any  farther." 

"That  is  all  we  want  you  to  do.  The  ladies  would 
be  in  less  danger  there  than  here,"  the  judge  re- 
sponded. 
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"Get  it  started  as  quickly  as  possible,"  were  the 
final  words  of  the  governor,  and  the  two  men  went 
over  to  explain  matters  to  Mrs.  Austin  and  the 
others  with  her,  who  waited  anxiously  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  conference. 

The  dinner  that  had  been  deserted  uneaten 
at  the  hotel  had  been  a  noonday  meal,  and  none  of 
them  had  had  any  food  since  early  morning.  How- 
ever, they  would  not  risk  returning  to  the  hotel 
so  sat  waiting  until  the  engine  with  one  day  coach 
slowly  puffed  up  to  the  platform.  Without  loss  of 
any  time,  the  little  party  boarded  the  car  where 
the  Governor  of  Texas  and  Judge  Alexander  said 
"Good-bye"  and  wished  them  a  safe  and  speedy 
end  to  their  journey. 

The  trip  from  Philadelphia  had  required  two  and 
a  half  days  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  that  point  nearly 
three  more  days  and  nights  to  reach  Denison.  So 
they  had  already  been  on  their  journey  six  days 
and  nights  when  they  had  arrived  at  Denison. 

It  was  shortly  after  midday  when  the  little  engine 
and  one  coach  pulled  out  of  the  Denison  station, 
but  it  made  no  stops  on  the  way  until,  ten  hours 
later,  it  arrived  at  Navasota,  its  final  stop. 

The  tired  travelers  had  to  leave  the  car  at  once, 
though  it  was  then  midnight  and  a  terrific  rain  was 
beating  down  upon  them.  Every  place  was  in  inky 
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darkness  except  where  a  couple  of  railroad  employ- 
ees held  lanterns  as  the  forlorn  little  party  stepped 
from  the  train  to  the  platform  of  the  station. 
Colonel  DeShiel  had  inquired  before  leaving  the 
train,  "What  is  the  best  hotel  in  Navasota?" 

"The  best  is  the  worst,"  was  the  reply  of  the  con- 
ductor. "There's  only  one  in  town." 

Now  the  colonel,  standing  in  the  pouring  rain, 
turned  to  the  railroad  hands  who  were  holding  the 
two  lanterns. 

"I  want  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  the  hotel. 
Where  can  I  get  it?" 

"You  can't  get  anything  on  wheels  to-night  in 
this  town,"  retorted  the  man.  "There's  a  big  dance 
in  the  next  town  to-night,  and  most  everyone  has 
gone  over  to  it.  The  folks  that  don't  own  a  wagon 
themselves  have  rented  everything  on  wheels  to 
get  them  there.  You'll  have  to  hoof  it  to  the  hotel, 
if  you  want  to  get  there." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  So  after  the 
railroad  men  had  given  an  idea  of  where  the  hotel 
was  located  in  the  darkness,  the  colonel,  carrying 
Cricket  in  his  arms  and  followed  by  the  three 
ladies,  trudged  pluckily  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  mud  that  was  above  their  ankles,  while 
the  rain  pounded  down  upon  them  through  dark- 
ness that  made  it  impossible  even  to  see  one  another. 
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But  at  last  the  hotel  was  reached,  and  the  colonel 
registered  for  the  party,  thankful  that  there  were 
rooms  enough  to  accommodate  them  all. 

"You  couldn't  have  had  even  a  bed  here  to- 
night if  all  the  folks  hadn't  gone  over  to  the  dance, 
and  the  rain  kept  them  from  coming  back,  I  guess. 
So  you're  in  luck,"  the  hotel  clerk  remarked. 

None  of  them  asked  what  would  be  done  in  case 
some  of  the  dancers  should  come  back  before  morn- 
ing. All  they  wanted  was  to  get  to  bed  and  sleep, 
and  hope  that  the  rain  would  keep  on  coming  down 
until  breakfast  time. 

Colonel  DeShiel  had  a  small  room  not  far  from 
the  one  shared  by  Mrs.  Young  and  Mary  Ringold, 
while  Cricket  and  her  mother  were  just  across  the 
hallway.  Cricket  was  very  sleepy,  but  woke  up  at 
once  when  a  tray  was  brought  into  the  room. 
Colonel  DeShiel  had  begged  and  bribed  the  clerk 
to  get  something  for  the  ladies  to  eat,  and  so  slices 
of  cold  meat  between  thick  pieces  of  bread,  with  a 
pot  of  muddy  coffee,  had  been  procured  for  the 
hungry  women.  It  was  not  very  tempting,  but 
Cricket  had  no  thought  except  that  she  was  hungry, 
and  her  mother,  too,  ate  the  sandwiches  and  drank 
the  strong  coffee. 

Meantime,  sandwich  in  hand,  Cricket  was  in- 
vestigating the  room.  It  was  unlike  any  she  had 
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ever  been  in.  Board  partitions  reached  about  eight 
feet  from  the  floor,  but  above  that  distance  an  open 
space  connected  with  the  adjoining  rooms.  The 
partitions  were  not  covered  with  paper  or  anything 
else,  and  as  these  rough,  flat  boards  were  set  rather 
far  apart,  the  wide  cracks  allowed  a  person  in  one 
room  to  see  plainly  what  was  going  on  in  the  next 
one.  When  Mrs.  iVustin  heard  a  man  coughing  in 
the  room  next  to  their  own,  she  promptly  hastened 
to  open  the  valise  and  put  out  things  for  the  night. 
Then,  blowing  out  the  one  candle  that  lighted 
their  room,  she  undressed  Cricket  in  the  dark,  but 
she  only  removed  her  own  wet  shoes  and  stockings 
and  bedraggled  skirts  before  donning  dry  ones. 
Over  these  clothes  she  slipped  her  warm  wrapper, 
and,  fully  dressed,  at  last  lay  down  on  the  lumpy 
bed  that  had  a  mattress  of  straw.  She  was  sure  that 
she  could  not  sleep,  but  she  did. 

Suddenly  she  awoke  in  fright.  The  man  in  the 
next  room  was  groaning  frightfully.  He  called  for 
help.  She  sat  up,  trembling.  Another  man  spoke, 
and  the  groaning  stopped. 

"Shut  up  that  noise,  Bill." 

"Gosh!  I  thought  the  herd  was  stampeding  and 
running  over  me." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

MRS.    TOUNG   SENDS   A    TELEGRAM 

THE  old  saying,  "the  more  haste  the  less 
speed,"  was  true  at  Navasota;  for  though  the 
travelers  had  managed  to  get  that  far  on  their  way 
and  were  looking  forward  to  reaching  the  end  of 
their  long  trip  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
they  met  with  another  obstacle. 

On  account  of  the  rigid  regulations,  which  pre- 
vented any  trains  from  coming  out  of  the  section 
that  was  quarantined,  Mrs.  Austin  and  the  others 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  whole  week  at 
Navasoto. 

There  were  not  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  as  yet 
in  the  country  around  Navasoto,  but  the  danger 
of  the  epidemic  spreading  was  what  everybody 
feared.  So  passengers  were  not  welcome  anywhere 
if  they  had  come  past  an  infected  district,  even 
though  the  train  merely  dashed  on  its  way  without 
making  a  stop. 

All  efforts  on  the  part  of  Colonel  DeShiel  did 
not  change  the  situation;  but  they  were,  at  least, 
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better  off  than  if  they  had  been  detained  in  Deni- 
son,  where  the  yellow  fever  had  turned  the  whole 
town  into  a  great  big  hospital  for  patients. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  at  Navasoto  except 
walk  up  and  down  the  one  little  street  of  the  frontier 
Texas  town.  The  crude  hotel  in  which  the  friends 
had  found  rooms  was  clean,  and  the  meals,  though 
plain,  were  well  cooked.  The  country  about  Nava- 
soto was  a  flat,  barren,  sandy  prairie,  without  any 
sign  of  habitation.  A  board  sidewalk  reached  along 
the  main  street,  on  which  stood  a  few  crude  busi- 
ness places,  such  as  the  combination  store  and 
post  office,  a  barber  shop,  the  one  hotel  of  the 
town,  and  several  saloons. 

Cricket,  however,  managed  to  pass  time  without 
being  bored,  for  she  had  made  friends  with  an 
interesting  pup  that  belonged  to  the  hotel  manager. 
In  addition  to  that,  Colonel  DeShiel  took  her  with 
him  to  the  store,  and  there  a  doll  was  found  and 
bought.  Mrs.  Young,  always  eager  to  discover  a 
new  cactus,  took  Cricket  for  limited  walks  across 
the  sandy  prairie.  On  another  occasion,  Colonel 
DeShiel  hired  a  team  and  open  carriage,  and  the 
man  who  owned  the  only  stable  in  town  drove 
them  for  miles  across  the  sandy  flat,  while  Mrs. 
Young  watched  sharply  for  a  new  cactus  but  failed 
to  find  it.  Miss  Mary  Ringold  bought  material  and 
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made  dresses  for  the  new  doll.  So  the  time  was 
spent  pleasantly  enough,  though  everyone  was 
anxious  to  continue  the  journey. 

Mrs.  Austin,  especially,  was  worried  at  the 
delay,  for  she  had  been  unable  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  her  husband.  She  knew  that  he  could 
only  be  absent  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  Concho 
for  a  limited  time,  and  when  that  time  had  expired, 
he  could  no  longer  remain  to  meet  her  at  Austin. 
In  that  case,  there  might  not  be  another  ambulance 
from  Fort  Concho  for  several  weeks.  Maybe  even 
longer  than  that.  So  she  would  have  to  stay  at  a 
hotel  in  Austin  until  someone  came  from  the 
garrison.  There  was  another  thing  that  was  worry- 
ing her,  but  nobody  knew  about  it  except  her- 
self. 

Cricket's  father  was  just  a  first  lieutenant  and 
did  not  receive  much  pay,  so  there  was  little  chance 
to  save  extra  money  over  the  household  expenses. 
Though  Auntie  Green  had  given  Cricket's  mother 
a  little  sum  of  money  just  for  "extras,"  sufficient 
means  had  been  sent  by  Lieutenant  Austin  to  pay 
all  traveling  expenses  from  Philadelphia  to  Austin, 
Texas,  where  he  was  to  meet  them. 

The  long  wait  at  Navasoto  was  using  up  Mrs. 
Austin's  money,  and  she  knew  that,  if  her  hus- 
band could  not  wait  for  her,  as  had  been  planned, 
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she  would  have  to  remain  at  Austin  until  someone 
came  down  from  Fort  Concho  for  her  and  Cricket. 
But  she  would  have  no  money  for  hotel  bills. 

Mrs.  Young  noticed  that  Cricket's  mother  was 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  each  day,  and 
though  she  did  not  know  about  the  limited  money, 
she  understood  that,  if  Mrs.  Austin  did  not  arrive 
before  a  certain  date,  Lieutenant  Austin  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  Fort  Concho  without  her, 
and  there  would  be  no  other  way  for  his  family  to 
reach  the  garrison. 

"Come  take  a  walk  with  me,"  Mrs.  Young  said 
as  she  rapped  at  the  flimsy  door  of  Mrs.  Austin's 
room.  "I  am  going  over  to  the  station  to  see  if 
there  is  any  news  about  trains,  and  I  want  to  send 
a  telegram  to  my  father." 

Cricket  was  being  entertained  by  Miss  Mary 
Ringold,  while  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Young 
walked  slowly  across  the  deep,  soft  sand  which  soon 
filled  their  low  shoes.  As  they  neared  the  depot, 
Mrs.  Young  looked  about,  and  seeing  no  one  could 
hear  her,  said,  "I  am  going  to  send  a  telegram  to 
my  father  and  ask  him  if  the  Texas  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  going  to  send  a  car  through  Nava- 
soto  with  the  United  States  Mail:  and  if  one  is 
coming  through,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  obtain 
permission  for  all  of  us  to  go  in  the  mail  car  as  far 
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as  Hempstead,  as  that  is  out  of  the  quarantine 
district." 

Mrs.  Young  lost  no  time  in  writing  her  message 
to  her  father,  and  while  she  was  doing  so,  Mrs. 
Austin  waited  near  the  desk,  where  two  telegraph 
operators  were  busy  at  regular  duties  of  their 
office.  She  started  in  surprise  as  she  heard  one  of 
the  men  say  to  the  other: 

"Have  you  answered  that  telegram  trying  to 
trace  that  army  officer's  wife  and  child?0 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  man,  without  looking 
up  from  his  work.  "I  sent  a  dispatch  saying  in- 
formation had  been  received  here  that  Mrs.  Austin 
and  another  passenger,  a  doctor,  had  left  the  train 
and  caught  the  stage  at  Dallas  to  go  across  the 
country  because  of  the  quarantine." 

"Why,"  gasped  Cricket's  mother,  "that  is  not 
true!  I  am  Mrs.  Austin!" 

The  two  men  stared  in  surprise  and  at  once  came 
forward.  "That  will  be  good  news,"  said  the  older 
man.  "I  will  wire  at  once  that  you  are  here.  Tele- 
grams have  been  sent  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  trying 
to  trace  you.  It  was  thought  you  might  have  been 
taken  sick  with  yellow  fever  on  the  way." 

Mrs.  Young,  holding  the  telegram  she  had 
written,  interrupted  by  saying,  "Wait!  Don't  wire 
until  we  have  a  reply  from  my  father  to  this  mes- 
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sage."  Then  she  turned  to  the  two  men  and  con- 
tinued very  earnestly,  "You  can  see  my  father's 
name  and  position  from  this  address.  I  want  that 
message  rushed  through  confidentially.  I  will  wait 
here  for  an  answer." 

The  message  told  that  she  and  a  few  friends 
with  her  had  been  held  a  week  at  Navasoto  owing 
to  quarantine.  Then  she  had  written  the  following 
words: 

Is  the  Texas  Central  sending  United  States  Mail  through 
Navasoto?  Answer  immediately. 

The  two  women  watched  the  telegraph  operator 
tick  off  that  message,  and  in  a  little  while  the  man 
looked  up  from  his  clicking  instrument.  He  nodded 
and  smiled  as  he  said:  "Here  you  are!  It  is  confi- 
dential official  business.  Must  be  kept  absolutely 
private." 

The  message  told  her  that  the  United  States  Mail 
would  go  through  Navasoto  on  the  Texas  Central 
Railroad.  It  added: 

Will  inform  you  by  wire  when  mail  car  will  pass  Navasoto. 
Arranging  for  you  and  your  friends  to  come  through  to 
Hippstead.  Absolute  secrecy  necessary.  Will  wire  later. 

After  a  message  had  been  sent  to  the  telegraph 
company  at  Austin,  saying  that  the  officer's  wife 
and  child  were  safe  and  with  friends  at  Navasoto, 
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but  detained  by  quarantine  law,  the  two  ladies  went 
back  to  the  little  hotel  to  let  Colonel  DeShiel  and 
Mary  know  the  good  news  and  wait  for  another 
message. 

Mrs.  Young's  father,  being  an  official  of  the 
Texas  Central,  could  move  local  trains  within  the 
quarantine  district,  and  Hempstead,  being  just 
outside  the  quarantine  lines,  had  full  train  service 
from  places  not  affected  by  the  quarantine.  But  the 
fear  of  the  disease  was  so  great  that  people  who 
lived  outside  the  quarantine  area  had  stated  that, 
if  any  train  from  that  section  tried  to  break  the 
quarantine  and  pass  their  own  towns,  they  would 
tear  up  the  railroad  tracks  and  wreck  the  train.  The 
telegraph  operators  told  this  to  Mrs.  Young  and 
Mrs.  Austin,  and  added  warning  that  the  plans 
must  be  kept  absolutely  secret. 

Two  long  anxious  days  went  by  without  any 
more  news  from  Mrs.  Young's  father,  and  then  the 
telegraph  operator  brought  a  message  which  he 
handed  to  Mrs.  Young,  waiting  until  she  had  read 
it. 

Mail  car  will  come  through  at  ten  o'clock  to-night.  One 
Pullman  attached.  Be  ready. 

"Better  come  to  the  station  as  soon  as  it  gets 
dark,"  advised  the  telegraph  operator  in  a  low 
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voice.  "Don't  all  come  together,  or  someone  may 
watch  you  and  give  warning.  The  station  will  be 
dark,  because  no  trains  are  going  through  here 
now." 

"Answer  him  for  me.  I  understand,"  replied 
Mrs.  Young.  "When  I  see  my  father,  I  will  not 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  us  all." 


CHAPTER  XXXin 

"the  united  states  mail  will  come  through!" 

AS  ALL  trunks  had  been  left  at  the  station 
±\.  when  the  travelers  had  reached  Navasoto  in 
the  middle  of  the  stormy  night,  and  each  day  they 
had  hoped  to  continue  their  journey,  now  they 
were  very  glad  that  they  had  nothing  but  hand 
luggage  in  the  hotel. 

This  was  quickly  packed,  and  as  arranged  be- 
tween them,  Colonel  DeShiel  was  to  settle  the  bills 
for  them  all.  He  had  been  paying  the  bills  each 
night,  and,  consequently,  it  caused  no  suspicion 
when  he  asked  the  hotel  man  to  give  him  the 
bill  for  that  day. 

It  was  some  time  after  supper  when  Cricket,  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Young  walked  from  the  hotel 
as  though  going  for  a  little  fresh  air.  Their  lug- 
gage had  been  turned  over  to  the  colonel  to 
manage.  Though  they  did  not  know  his  plans 
about  it,  he  evidently  had  some  scheme  to  get  it 
out  of  the  hotel  without  attracting  attention. 
There  were  no  street  lights  in  the  town.  The  only 
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spots  in  darkness  were  the  flickering  lamps  in  the 
Stores.  So  it  was  not  difficult  to  slip  out  of  sight 
after  gaining  the  street. 

The  station  was  in  total  darkness,  as  had  been 
the  case  for  the  last  week.  Even  the  United  States 
Mail  cars  had  been  refused  permission  to  pass 
from  the  infected  areas,  and  the  post-office  au- 
thorities in  Washington,  the  Nationa  Capital,  had 
served  notice  that  the  United  States  Mail  could 
not  be  stopped  by  any  State  order  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  government.  The 
question  was  still  unsettled  in  Texas,  but  everyone 
knew  that  the  Washington  officials  at  the  head  of 
the  government  had  commanded  the  free  passage 
of  cars  carrying  the  United  States  Mail. 

Mrs.  Young  and  the  others  had  known  of  the 
situation,  and  that  was  what  had  caused  her  to 
send  the  telegram  to  her  father  about  the  mail 
car.  At  last  the  Colonel  and  Mary  Bingold  joined 
them,  under  the  shelter  of  the  darkened  station 
platform,  but  fearing  some  passer-by  might  notice 
them  there  carrying  their  handbags,  they  walked 
some  little  distance  along  the  railroad  tracks  and 
sat  on  the  ground,  listening  and  waiting  for  the 
first  faint  rumble  of  the  rails  that  would  tell  them 
a  train  was  approaching. 

So,  from  eight  until  ten,  they  sat,  only  speaking 
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in  occasional  whispers.  Cricket,  unable  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  it  all,  fell  asleep  with  her  head 
on  her  mother's  lap.  From  time  to  time,  the  colonel, 
hiding  the  flicker  of  a  lighted  match,  would  look  at 
his  watch;  then  he  would  whisper  the  time.  As  it 
neared  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  that  the  engine  was  to 
arrive  with  their  car  and  the  mail  car,  they  rose 
to  their  feet,  too  nervous  to  sit  still  any  longer. 

At  last  the  colonel,  stooping  and  placing  his  ear 
against  the  steel  track,  whispered : 

"It's  coming.  I  heard  the  vibration  of  the  rail. 
Come  nearer  to  the  platform,  so  we  won't  lose  any 
time  getting  on  board." 

There  was  no  light  except  the  headlight  of  the 
engine  as  it  neared  the  dark  station.  A  sack  was 
thrown  from  the  mail  car.  Someone  in  the  darkness 
tossed  another  mail  sack  aboard.  That  was  all. 
Then  the  engine  went  on  its  way.  The  people  in 
the  town  who  awoke  and  heard  the  engine,  knew 
that  mail  service  was  once  more  in  operation  by 
order  of  the  United  States  government. 

But  they  had  no  idea  that,  while  the  mail  bags 
were  being  handled  on  the  regular  mail  car,  Cricket 
Austin,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Young,  Mary  Ringold, 
and  Colonel  DeShiel  had  boarded  the  solitary  Pull- 
man sleeper  that  was  attached  in  back  of  the  mail 
car.     There  was  not  a  light  in  that  Pullman  as  they 
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all  stumbled  into  the  darkened  aisle.  Every  window 
curtain  was  drawn  down  tightly,  and  berths  had 
been  made  up  ready  to  receive  the  party.  A  porter 
moved  whispering  until  the  train  was  again  running 
at  full  speed,  but  even  then  the  car  remained  in 
total  darkness. 

Tired  with  the  anxiety  of  the  past  two  days,  they 
crept  into  their  berths,  but  none  of  them,  except 
Cricket,  removed  outer  clothing,  and  no  one  except 
Cricket  fell  asleep. 

The  engineer,  following  his  private  instructions, 
put  on  full  speed,  so  that  the  mail  car  and  the  Pull- 
man in  back  of  his  engine  swayed  and  jerked  like 
the  tail  of  a  kite  in  a  high  wind,  while  those  in  the 
berths  rolled  to  and  fro  as  though  in  a  ship  tossed 
by  great  waves  of  a  storm. 

As  the  train  passed  sleeping  towns  without 
stopping,  those  in  the  Pullman  huddled,  hardly 
daring  to  draw  breath,  for  no  one  knew  at  what 
moment  there  might  be  a  frightful  crash.  Then,  the 
danger  became  more  serious,  for  many  small  towns 
through  which  they  rushed  at  full  speed  had  evi- 
dently received  word  that  the  mail  train  was  to  pass 
through.  Hoots,  yells,  and  even  shots  could  be 
heard  in  the  darkened  sleeping  car,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Pullman  behind  the  mail  car  was  not  dis- 
covered because  of  the  terrific  speed  of  the  engine 
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and  the  absence  of  any  lights  in  the  Pullman  or  on 
the  back  platform. 

Otherwise,  at  some  point  there  would  have  been 
a  torn-up  track  for  them  to  encounter  before  the 
engineer  could  know  it  was  ahead  of  him  and  try 
to  prevent  a  wreck. 

The  United  States  government  had  ordered  that 
the  mails  must  go  through,  and  that  command, 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  to  be  ignored  by  any  person.  But 
in  the  frenzy  of  fear  that  had  spread  all  over  the 
entire  section,  even  the  order  from  the  Washington 
authorities  would  not  have  prevented  someone 
from  tearing  up  the  tracks  had  he  been  aware  that 
people  were  hiding  in  a  passenger  coach  in  the  rear 
of  the  mail  car. 

The  engineer  carried  out  his  orders  faithfully,  and 
before  day  dawned,  the  little  train  of  two  cars  had 
passed  out  of  the  quarantine  section  and  was  rush- 
ing safely  at  full  speed  on  its  way  to  Hempstead, 
where  it  was  to  end  its  hazardous  trip.  At  Hemp- 
stead there  was  regular  local  service  that  in  no  way 
touched  the  quarantined  district,  so  travel  from 
there  was  just  the  same  as  usual. 

Hempstead  could  not  be  reached  before  noon, 
the  porter  told  them,  as  he  lifted  the  shades  of  the 
windows  and  made  up  the  berths  for  the  rest  of  the 
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trip.  There  was  no  need  any  longer  for  them  to 
hide. 

And  then  came  a  new  problem  for  them  all.  It 
was  long  after  breakfast  time,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  eat.  Colonel  DeShiel  had  not  dared  to  ask 
that  a  lunch  be  put  up  at  Navasoto,  for  fear  it 
would  arouse  suspicions,  and  though  there  was  a 
full  supply  of  ice  water  on  the  Pullman,  it  did  not 
satisfy  hunger. 

No  stops  could  be  made  until  Hempstead  had 
been  reached.  That  was  the  order  the  engineer  had 
received.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  train 
stopped  at  Hempstead,  and  the  weary  little  party 
stood  on  the  station  platform  and  looked  around. 
Not  a  store  or  restaurant  was  in  sight. 

They  were  to  wait  at  Hempstead  for  the  passing 
train  that  would  carry  Mrs.  Young  on  her  way, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  to  board  another 
train  to  reach  the  town  of  Austin.  There  Colonel 
DeShiel  and  Mary  Ringold  would  part  from 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket,  but  Cricket  and  her  mother 
would  be  over  their  worries,  for  Cricket's  father 
would  be  there  with  the  ambulance  to  meet  and 
travel  back  with  them  to  Fort  Concho. 

But  just  now  their  real  problem  was  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  Hempstead  consisted  merely  of 
a  station  and  a  platform.  The  door  and  the  one 
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window  were  securely  closed.  Not  even  a  station 
agent  was  to  be  found,  when  they  knocked. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  station  stood  a 
small,  roughly  built  house. 

"Look!  There  is  a  woman  sweeping  that  porch!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Austin.  "Surely  we  can  get  some- 
thing there!" 

Colonel  DeShiel  at  once  started  toward  the 
house.  The  woman  saw  him  coming  and  stopped 
sweeping.  When  he  was  near  enough  to  call  out 
to  her,  she  suddenly  ducked  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  door. 

He  kept  on  walking  toward  the  place,  and,  as 
the  woman's  head  poked  out  through  an  open 
window,  he  called: 

"Madam,  would  you  kindly  sell  me  a  little  food? 
I  have  some  ladies  and  a  child  with  me  who  have 
not  had  any  food  since  yesterday,  and  there  is  no 
other  place  around  here  but  yours." 

"You  get  away,"  she  screamed.  "You  came 
through  the  quarantine  district.  Get  away  from 
my  house  at  once,  I  tell  you!" 

"But,"  pleaded  the  old  gentleman,  "won't  you 
just  sell  me  a  pitcher  of  milk?  I  will  leave  ten 
dollars  in  gold.  After  you  get  the  money  and  go 
into  your  home,  I  will  get  the  pitcher  of  milk." 

The  woman  disappeared,   and  the  colonel  felt 
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confident  that  she  had  gone  for  the  milk.  So  he 
waited  patiently,  though  she  was  a  long  time  re- 
turning to  the  window.  Then,  to  his  amazement, 
instead  of  a  pitcher  of  milk,  she  was  holding  a  gun. 
This  she  pointed  toward  him,  as  she  called  out  in  a 
voice  that  showed  she  meant  exactly  what  she  was 
saying:  "You  git!  And  git  quick,  or  I'm  going  to 
pepper  your  hide  with  buckshot.  I  don't  want  your 
yellow-fever  money.  Git,  I  tell  you!" 

And  so,  empty-handed,  he  returned  to  the 
hungry  party  and  explained  what  had  occurred. 

"Can't  really  blame  these  people,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  entire  city  of  Shrevesport  in 
Louisiana  is  practically  wiped  out  by  the  disease. 
This  is  the  worst  epidemic  the  South  has  ever 
known,  and  people  are  crazy  with  fear.  Well,  the 
train  will  be  along  after  a  while,  and  maybe  it  will 
stop  where  there  is  food  to  be  bought.  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  do  anything  more  to  help  out  just  now." 

"We  are  lucky  to  be  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Austin. 
"It  won't  be  so  very  long  now  before  we  will  be  out 
of  our  troubles.  I  am  so  thankful  that  Cricket  and  I 
were  not  alone  on  this  terrible  trip." 

At  last  a  local  train  arrived.  Full  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Young  who  had  helped  them  all  escape  from 
the  dangers  of  the  quarantine  at  Denison,  they 
waved  good-bye  as  her  train  went  on  its  way, 
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leaving  them  on  the  platform  of  the  deserted 
station. 

Fully  two  hours  elapsed  as  they  sat,  tired,  thirsty, 
and  hungry,  on  the  platform  of  a  station  that  was 
merely  a  shack  and  a  roofless  platform.  But  finally 
they  boarded  a  train  that  stopped  at  their  signals. 
Wearily  they  dropped  down  upon  the  seats  of  a 
day  coach. 

Nothing  could  be  bought  in  the  way  of  sand- 
wiches or  food  on  the  train,  though  Colonel  De- 
Shiel  offered  to  pay  a  big  price  for  anything  that 
could  be  eaten  by  Mrs.  Austin,  Cricket,  and  Mary 
Ringold.  The  railroad  track  went  through  a  long, 
unsettled  section,  the  porter  and  conductor  both 
explained,  and  if  they  could  find  any  food  on  the 
train,  they  both  assured  the  old  gentleman  they 
would  let  him  know  at  once.  But  no  one  on  that 
train  carried  a  lunch. 

On  long  trips  across  the  continent  in  those  days, 
most  people  carried  lunches  in  boxes,  because  any 
delay  in  reaching  the  regular  eating  stations  meant 
going  hungry.  A  washout  on  the  track  frequently 
held  a  train  for  a  week  at  some  isolated  place,  so 
traveling  was  a  problem,  even  when  in  a  sleeping 
car  or  on  board  a  local  train. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  started  from  Philadelphia  with 
a  nice  lunch  basket  of  biscuit,  fried  chicken,  cold 
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sliced  ham,  butter  in  a  tumbler,  jelly,  cookies,  and 
many  appetizing  things,  but  before  they  had 
reached  Denison  the  entire  luncheon  had  been 
eaten.  She  had  planned  to  have  a  fresh  luncheon 
put  up  at  the  hotel  in  Denison,  but  when  they  left 
so  hastily,  without  even  eating  the  dinner  they  had 
ordered,  their  only  thought  was  to  get  away  from 
the  danger  of  yellow  fever. 

So  now  the  hungry  folks  tried  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  food 
somewhere  on  the  road.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  colonel,  watching  from 
the  car  window,  saw  the  train  was  approaching  a 
tiny  settlement.  Just  a  few  rough  houses,  but  he 
knew  food  must  be  there.  The  train  was  not 
scheduled  to  stop,  the  porter  told  him. 

Colonel  DeShiel  sent  the  porter  to  bring  the 
conductor.  Through  the  conductor,  the  engineer 
agreed  to  stop  the  train  just  long  enough  to  allow 
the  Colonel  and  porter  to  buy  any  food  they  could 
find. 

The  only  place  that  seemed  promising  was  a  tiny 
shack.  It  had  a  sign  over  it:  Lager  Beer.  The  colonel 
and  porter  rushed  across,  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
both  came  running  toward  the  train  that  was  wait- 
ing for  them. 

Into  the  car  came  the  old  gentleman  and  the 
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porter.  They  had  found  something  to  eat.  Pretzels! 

But  no  one  complained,  as  they  all  sat  in  the 
car  munching  pretzels  that  were  as  stale  and  tough 
as  pretzels  could  possibly  be.  Cricket  was  satisfied. 
Her  small  white  teeth  dug  into  the  salty  twisted 
hard  bread.  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mary,  as  well  as  the 
Colonel,  ate  their  own  share,  and  even  the  con- 
ductor and  porter  accepted  the  ones  that  were 
offered  to  them. 

Out  on  the  engine  that  now  was  making  up  for 
the  lost  time  necessary  to  buy  those  pretzels,  the 
engineer,  with  one  hand  on  the  throttle,  held  a 
pretzel  in  the  other  hand  and  ate  it  to  the  last 
crumb. 

Then,  at  seven  o'clock,  just  nineteen  hours'  travel 
from  Navasoto,  the  lights  of  a  town  came  into 
sight,  and  the  porter  grinned  as  he  announced: 

"Here  you-all  is!  Now  you  kin  get  something  to 
eat  besides  pretzels.  But  dem  pretzels  suah  was 
good!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

FORT  CONCHO  ONCE  AGAIN ! 

WHEN  Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket  stepped  from 
the  train,  an  officer  in  cavalry  uniform  met 
them,  but  the  officer  was  not  Cricket's  father. 
Before  Mrs.  Austin  could  ask  a  question,  he  had 
explained  to  her  that  Lieutenant  Austin  had  been 
waiting  until  his  orders  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Fort  Concho. 

During  the  time  Cricket  and  her  mother  had 
been  struggling  to  reach  him,  he  had  been  trying 
to  locate  them.  First,  he  had  telegraphed  to  Auntie 
Green  to  find  out  whether  they  had  left  her  home 
or  not.  He  was  afraid  that  either  Cricket  or  her 
mother  might  be  ill.  But  Auntie's  reply  told  him 
that  they  had  left  two  weeks  earlier.  Then  he  had 
sent  telegrams  to  the  mayors  of  different  towns 
through  which  they  were  to  travel.  Finally,  he  had 
learned  their  train  had  reached  the  quarantined 
district,  and  he  feared  that  they  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  train  with  symptoms  of  the 
terrible  disease. 

But  still  no  trace  could  be  found,  and  as  his 
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orders  had  been  to  return  to  Fort  Concho  on  a 
certain  date,  he  had  to  obey  those  orders  and  leave 
the  town  of  Austin  without  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation about  Cricket  or  her  mother.  However, 
he  had  left  a  letter  at  the  hotel  for  Mrs.  Austin 
in  case  of  her  arrival,  telling  her  to  remain  there 
until  someone  came  from  the  garrison. 

Luck  turned  for  Cricket  and  her  mother,  for 
another  officer  had  been  sent  on  official  business 
to  Austin,  and  Cricket's  father  had  met  him  on  the 
road.  So  the  situation  had  been  explained  fully. 
This  was  all  told  to  Mrs.  Austin  by  the  officer  who 
met  them  at  the  train. 

So,  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  Cricket  and 
her  mother  were  seated  in  the  big,  comfortable 
army  ambulance  and  on  their  way  back  to  Fort 
Concho.  To  be  truthful,  Mrs.  Austin  was  seated 
alone  on  the  back  seat  of  the  ambulance,  while 
Cricket,  on  the  seat  with  the  driver,  was  enjoying 
her  ride  over  the  prairie  behind  four  fast-trotting 
mules. 

Mrs.  Austin  felt  serene.  But  if  she  had  known  that 
the  four  long  reins  of  the  team  were  being  held  in 
Cricket's  hands  instead  of  the  colored  soldier's,  and 
that  the  long-lashed  whip  was  also  in  her  daughter's 
hands,  Mrs.  Austin  would  have  ordered  Cricket 
to  get  into  the  back  of  the  ambulance. 
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Cricket  was  learning  to  drive  four  mules.  But  she 
was  wise  enough  to  wait  until  her  mother  settled 
down  for  a  nap.  A  swift  glance  told  her  the  proper 
time,  then  a  wink  of  her  eye  was  all  the  soldier 
needed  from  Cricket.  The  reins  and  whip  were 
transferred  at  once  to  her  hands. 

Through  prairie-dog  towns,  past  scurrying  rab- 
bits, or  while  a  herd  of  antelopes  dashed  out  of 
sight,  the  trip  went  on  until  camp  was  made  at 
sunset.  Two  days'  travel  brought  them  to  Fort 
McKavett,  where  they  stayed  with  the  family  of 
Captain  Lacey;  then,  the  next  morning,  they  again 
started  on  their  way.  That  night  they  reached  a 
lonely  stage  station  called  Kickapoo  Springs.  A 
rough  stable  and  corral  for  horses,  and  a  crude 
shack  where  the  few  passengers  on  the  open  buck- 
board  stages  could  pass  the  night  were  the  only 
buildings.  The  tent  of  the  Austins  was  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  room  in  this  stage  station,  so 
once  more  their  camp  bed  was  set  up.  The  next 
night  they  camped  where  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  sight  except  the  prairie,  and  on  the 
fifth  night  after  they  had  left  Austin,  Texas,  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Concho.  It  had  taken  a  whole  month 
for  them  to  reach  the  garrison  after  they  had 
started  from  Philadelphia. 

Though  they  were  welcomed  heartily  by  every- 
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body,  including  old  Prince,  who  yelped  and  barked 
and  ran  and  leaped  when  he  recognized  Cricket,  one 
person  was  not  there  to  welcome  them,  and  that 
person  was  Cricket's  father! 

Victorio,  the  Apache  chief,  had  sneaked  off  his 
proper  place  on  the  reservation,  and  all  the  cavalry 
troops  available  at  the  nearest  garrisons  were 
scouting  after  him  and  his  band  of  renegade  Indians 
who  were  burning  ranches,  stealing  horses,  as  well 
as  killing  and  scalping  the  white  settlers. 

Mrs.  Austin,  though  disappointed,  began  at 
once  to  fix  up  their  quarters  for  the  winter  months. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  October,  and  as  soon  as 
Victorio  had  been  captured,  or  forced  to  return 
to  his  reservation,  Cricket's  father  and  the  other 
officers  who  were  out  scouting  could  come  home 
to  their  families. 

But  Cricket  had  not  forgotten  that  sometimes 
it  took  many  months  to  "round  up"  the  In- 
dians, as  the  officers  called  it.  She  was  back  home 
again  but  she  was  not  happy.  She  wanted  her 
father. 

Though  she  did  not  say  this  to  her  mother,  she 
did  tell  Mrs.  Gasman,  who  occupied  one  side  of  the 
quarters  where  the  Austins  now  were  living.  Mrs. 
Gasman  was  young,  she  had  no  awe  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  besides  this,  Mrs.  Gasman's 
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husband,  Hans,  was  out  scouting,  too.  So  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  Lieutenant  Austin  saying  that 
half  of  his  troop  had  been  ordered  to  make  a 
permanent  camp  on  the  North  Concho  River,  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  the  garrison,  Mrs.  Gasman 
had  a  brilliant  idea. 

"Why  don't  you  and  Cricket  go  out  to  Camp 
Charlotte  for  a  little  visit?"  she  suggested.  "You 
have  your  own  carriage  and  team,  and  your  driver 
is  not  an  enlisted  man,  so  nobody  can  give  him 
orders  except  yourself.  If  Hans  were  out  there,  I'd 
go  if  I  had  to  walk." 

"But  strict  orders  have  been  issued  that  none  of 
the  families  of  the  officers  or  enlisted  men  may  go 
to  any  of  the  camps.  It  is  too  dangerous." 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  Mrs.  Gasman.  "The  In- 
dians won't  come  so  near  the  garrison  as  all  that, 
especially  as  troops  are  on  the  jump  all  the  time 
from  here.  It's  right  on  the  courier  trail,  too." 

Cricket  added  her  plea,  and  finally  Mrs.  Austin 
became  interested,  then  convinced  and  enthusiastic 
as  Mrs.  Gasman  outlined  a  plan  that  seemed  abso- 
lutely perfect. 

"Get  started  before  daybreak,"  she  advised. 
"Then  you  will  be  out  of  the  garrison  before 
reveille,  and  no  one  will  know  you  have  gone.  Clark 
does  rot  have  to  report  for  duty,  like  the  soldiers, 
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and  no  one  will  know  you  are  gone  except  Aunt 
Jane.  You  can  fix  it  up  with  her." 

"But  we  will  be  missed." 

"Put  fishing  poles  in  the  carriage.  Let  the  ends 
stick  out  in  back,"  Mrs.  Gasman  answered  prompt- 
ly. "If  anyone  does  see  you,  it  will  be  thought  you 
are  on  a  fishing  trip.  Take  a  good  lunch  along.  Tell 
Aunt  Jane  to  hold  her  tongue.  I  will  go  along  the 
front  line  in  the  morning  with  my  fancy  work, 
and  tell  everyone  that  Cricket  wanted  to  go  fishing, 
and  so  you  had  humored  her  and  gone  early." 

"It  will  take  all  day  to  drive  sixty-five  miles," 
argued  Mrs.  Austin.  "Then  it  would  take  another 
day  to  rest  the  team.  We  could  not  possibly  return 
before  the  evening  of  the  third  day." 

"Well,  why  worry?  When  you  get  back,  you  can 
say  that  you  stopped  at  Benficklin  to  visit  the  Met- 
calfs,  as  Cricket  had  not  seen  Zemmie  since  you 
returned  to  Concho.  That  will  settle  it." 

So  Mrs.  Gasman's  plans  were  carried  out,  and 
an  hour  before  daybreak  she  and  Aunt  Jane  said 
good-bye  to  Cricket  and  her  mother.  Old  black 
Clark,  who  had  for  years  been  a  soldier  under 
Lieutenant  Austin,  and  who  bragged  that  he  had 
"toted  Missy  Cricket"  in  his  arms  when  she  had 
been  only  three  days  old,  and  who  had  finally 
stopped    "soldiering"    in    order    to    be    "one   ob 
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Lieutenant  Austin's  fambly,"  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear  as  he  drove  the  high-headed  trotters  along  the 
back  line,  while  two  fishing  poles  protruded  from 
the  back  of  the  carriage. 

Clark  grinned.  Cricket  was  sitting  beside  him, 
telling  about  the  Corgee  girls  and  the  five  cats. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A   LOST    TRAIL 

CLARK  had  never  been  out  at  Camp  Charlotte, 
and  as  they  reached  the  post-trader's  store, 
he  turned  to  Mrs.  Austin. 

"I  reckon  we  better  ask  about  de  road,  Mis' 
Austin,  ma'am." 

"That's  a  good  idea,  Clark.  Stop  at  the  post 
trader's  and  find  out  what  road  the  couriers  take 
with  the  mail." 

The  man,  who  was  half  asleep,  still  yawning  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  opened  a  door.  "Go  'long  the 
North  Concho  River.  It's  a  short  cut  to  Camp 
Charlotte." 

That  was  easy  to  follow,  for  it  was  a  large  river, 
edged  on  either  side  with  tall  pecan  trees.  Though 
there  was  no  definite  road,  the  ground  was  flat,  or 
else  in  slight  hills  which  the  two  horses  traveled 
without  any  effort. 

By  starting  so  early,  Mrs.  Austin  had  planned 
to  have  Clark  unharness  the  team  to  rest  and  feed 
them  at  noon.  A  sack  of  grain  was  stowed  under  the 
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box  that  formed  the  driver's  seat  of  the  carriage. 
The  day  was  cool,  the  sky  bright  and  clear,  and 
noon  hour  arrived  without  adventure  or  mishaps 
of  any  kind.  While  Clark  cared  for  the  team,  Mrs. 
Austin  spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground  beneath  a 
large  tree,  where  they  could  look  down  into  the 
river,  and  then  the  luncheon  that  Aunt  Jane  had 
prepared  was  eaten  with  keen  relish,  not  a  crumb 
was  left. 

After  lunch  Cricket  insisted  on  "fishing."  So 
the  poles  that  had  been  taken  along  for  show  were 
hauled  down  by  Clark.  Side  by  side  the  old  Negro 
soldier  and  Cricket  sat.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  either.  Cricket  knew  how  to  fish.  Many  times 
she  and  her  father  had  sat  solemnly  dumb,  each 
watching  a  little  brightly  colored  bob  dance  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  they  waited  to  see  who 
would  get  the  first  bite  and  land  the  first  fish. 

The  Concho  River  abounded  with  fish.  Sun 
perch,  bass,  catfish,  and  gaspagoo;  Cricket  knew 
the  way  of  each.  The  pool  was  deep,  and  she 
watched  the  bobs  keenly. 

Without  turning  her  head,  she  spoke  to  Clark: 
"Gaspagoo  at  your  bait.  Better  look  out." 
The    warning    was    too    late.    Gaspagoo    had 
grabbed  the  hook  and  bait  and  cut  the  line.  Clark 
drew  up  the  line.  That  ended  his  chances.  They 
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had  no  extra  hooks,  because  it  had  not  been  planned 
to  fish  that  day. 

Cricket  sat  quiet.  "Cat's  after  me,"  she  re- 
marked in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

The  bob  trembled  slightly.  Instead  of  disappear- 
ing straight  down  into  the  water,  it  started  swiftly 
along  the  stream  on  the  surface.  Cricket  was  tense. 
Her  eyes  squinted  and  her  slender  body  bent  for- 
ward. Grasping  the  pole  firmly  in  both  hands, 
she  leaned  forward  so  that  the  line  could  give;  then, 
with  a  sharp  jerk  backward  but  not  upward,  she 
snagged  the  fish.  Clark  was  on  his  feet  watching 
the  fight,  but  Cricket  conquered  at  last.  Out  of  the 
water  she  lifted  a  large  catfish.  As  she  swung  it  to 
land,  the  fish  freed  itself  from  the  hook  and  flopped 
down  the  sloping  bank  toward  the  water. 

"Don't  let  it  get  back!"  she  cried,  as  she  and 
Clark  tried  to  catch  the  slippery,  twisting  thing. 

"Look  out,"  Clark  warned.  "It'll  sting  you." 

Cricket  had  not  forgotten  catfish  ways,  so  she 
kept  her  hands  off.  It  was  flopping  at  the  river's 
edge.  Flinging  herself  down  on  her  stomach,  she 
remained  flat.  "I  got  it!"  she  announced,  but  she 
did  not  get  up. 

The  fish  was  underneath  her.  Carefully,  Clark 
reached  and  caught  it  firmly  by  the  tail.  Then 
Cricket  sat  up  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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"It's  a  whale!"  she  announced  gravely.  "Daddy 
won't  believe  me  unless  he  sees  it  for  himself. 
We'll  take  it  along  for  dinner  to-night." 

So  the  picnic  party  started  again.  Camp  Char- 
lotte should  be  reached  now  by  five  o'clock.  It 
would  be  almost  dark  then,  for  the  days  were  grow- 
ing short. 

Mrs.  Austin  paid  no  attention  to  the  road,  having 
full  confidence  in  Clark's  ability  to  land  them  at 
the  camp,  and  Cricket,  deep  in  conversation  with 
the  old  colored  man,  had  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  sun  was  low.  Already  rabbits  were  skipping 
about  hunting  their  evening  meal,  quail  called  from 
the  brush  that  grew  along  the  river,  and  in  the 
trees  wild  doves  answered  one  another.  It  was  the 
hour  before  sunset  when  the  picnic  party  saw  a 
camp.  But  it  was  the  night  camp  of  Mexican 
freighters.  No  white  man  was  with  them. 

"Shall  I  ask  them  about  the  trail?"  questioned 
Clark,  a  bit  anxiously. 

"No.  Don't  let  them  know  we  are  alone.  We  are 
on  the  right  road,  I  am  sure."  Clark  followed 
instructions  to  drive  more  quickly  until  out  of  sight 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  had  stared  rather  sharply  at 
the  carriage  and  those  in  it.  Ten  burly,  rough-look- 
ing Mexicans  made  the  group  in  the  camp.  Mrs. 
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Austin  pretended  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  remarked 
in  a  loud  voice  to  Clark: 

"Look  and  see  how  far  back  the  troop  is." 

Clark  glanced  back.  The  Mexicans  also  looked 
back.  Mrs.  Austin  was  proud  of  herself.  She  felt 
sure  the  Mexicans  believed  a  troop  of  cavalry  was 
following  the  carriage.  But,  as  a  matter  of  truth, 
not  one  Mexican  understood  a  word  of  English,  and, 
furthermore,  they  were  merely  poor  men  who  had 
no  desire  to  hurt  anyone.  They  were  hauling  freight 
over  long,  sandy  miles  of  road,  in  storms,  in  heat, 
in  cold,  just  to  earn  money  for  their  own  wives 
and  children.  But  beards,  uncut  hair,  rough,  worn- 
out  clothes  and  boots  can  make  a  good  man  look 
like  a  cut-throat,  especially  when,  covered  with  a 
powder  of  gray  dust,  he  and  others  like  himself  are 
found  on  a  lonely  road  near  sunset. 

After  the  team  had  put  several  miles  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Austins,  Clark  turned  and  spoke: 
"Mis'  Austin,  ma'am,  I  knows  the  telegraph  line 
runs  along  near  Camp  Charlotte.  One  of  the 
couriers  told  me  that,  and  I  been  watching  for  a 
pole.  It's  gettin'  dark  now,  and  this  road  here 
hasn't  been  used  much  lately.  I  reckon  we'd  better 
cut  'cross  country  till  we  find  the  telegraph  poles." 

Mrs.  Austin,  at  his  suggestion,  got  out  and  looked 
at  the  ground.  Only  a  broken  trace  of  what  had  once 
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been  a  road  lay  before  them.  If  there  had  been  a 
road,  she  knew  that,  even  in  the  dark,  the  two 
horses  would  follow  it. 

"You  are  right,  Clark,"  she  decided.  "We  had 
better  do  that  before  it  is  too  dark  to  see  the  poles. 
We  know  that  by  following  the  poles  we  can  find 
our  way  back  to  the  garrison." 

So  the  old  man  turned  the  heads  of  the  team  and 
started  across  a  rolling  country,  making  as  fast 
time  as  possible  before  darkness  should  shut  down 
upon  them.  He  knew  that,  unless  they  found  a  road 
soon,  they  would  have  to  wait  until  daylight  to 
resume  their  trip. 

And  yet,  he  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  founder 
the  horses.  Overdriving,  or  overheating,  as  well  as 
watering  or  feeding  a  horse  while  it  was  tired  or  hot, 
would  ruin  any  horse.  Foundering,  they  called  it. 
And  that  meant  that  the  animal  would  be  unable  to 
walk  the  next  day.  Even  if  careful  doctoring  helped 
it  a  bit,  the  horse  that  once  had  been  foundered 
was  practically  of  no  use  afterward.  Clark  knew 
how  Lieutenant  Austin  loved  his  horses,  and  Clark, 
himself,  loved  Henry  and  Fan.  However,  he  did  not 
tell  Mrs.  Austin  this  extra  worry  on  his  part. 

So  they  went  on  until  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
without  a  sign  of  any  kind  to  help  them  find  a 
road. 
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"The  team's  wearyin',"  spoke  Clark  at  last,  and 
Mrs.  Austin  knew  what  he  meant. 

"There  is  nothing  to  do  except  stop  for  the 
night,"  she  replied.  "Unharness  the  team,  Clark, 
and  picket  them.  Cricket  and  I  can  sleep  in  the 
carriage.  There  are  plenty  of  robes." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  could  make  a  fire." 

"No,  no,  no!  The  Indians  may  see  it,  or  more 
Mexicans  be  near." 

"Mamma,"  broke  in  Cricket,  "I  saw  a  light  like 
a  camp  fire  back  there,"  she  pointed  back  and 
toward  the  west.  "Maybe  that  is  Daddy's  camp?" 

"It  might  be  a  cowboy  camp,"  suggested  Clark. 
"I  didn't  see  a  light." 

"I  did,"  asserted  Cricket  positively.  "I  was 
watching  for  telegraph  poles,  but  I  saw  it  back 
there." 

"If  it's  a  cowboy  camp,"  Clark  was  saying  slowly, 
"they'd  look  out  fo'  you  and  Missy  Cricket  all 
right.  And  there'd  be  coffee  and  things  to  eat." 

Cricket  was  hungry.  She  had  said  so  many  times 
that  evening.  All  the  lunch  had  been  eaten  at  noon. 
The  two  canteens  that  had  been  filled  at  the 
river  after  lunch  were  dry.  So  she  was  thirsty  as 
well  as  hungry.  The  long  drive  had  tired  her,  but 
she  would  not  say  so.  Tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  in  the  darkness. 
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Mrs.  Austin  asked  the  old  Negro  soldier,  "Clark, 
what  had  we  better  do?" 

"I  reckon  we'd  better  drive  back  and  see  if  we 
kin  find  that  light  Missy  Cricket  says  she  seen." 

So  they  started  back,  while  Cricket,  wide  awake, 
squinted  through  the  darkness,  hoping  to  see  a 
light  that  would  mean  a  camp. 

The  team  halted  suddenly  and  squatted  back  on 
their  haunches,  snorting. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Clark?" 

"Hold  the  reins."  He  handed  the  lines  to  Cricket. 
The  old  soldier  talked  quietly  to  the  horses,  who 
knew  his  voice,  and  then,  as  he  reached  their  heads, 
he  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

Instantly,  he  caught  the  bits  of  the  team  and 
began  backing  the  carriage  in  that  way.  Mrs. 
Austin  held  her  breath.  She  did  not  know  what 
was  wrong;  but  she  knew  Clark  had  found  danger 
ahead. 

"Back  'em,"  Clark  called  to  Cricket.  "Pull 
hard!" 

She  tightened  her  grip  on  the  reins  and  pulled 
steadily,  while  Clark,  in  front  of  the  horses'  noses, 
gently  urged  them  backward.  They  stopped,  and  he 
led  them  sidewise  until  they  were  facing  the  very 
direction  from  which  they  had  come.  Then  the  old 
man  spoke: 
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"The  river  bank  is  washed  out.  If  the  team  hadn't 
stopped,  we'd  all  pitched  down  the  bluff.  That 
camp  fire  is  on  the  other  side  the  river.  Guess  I'd 
better  take  my  carbine  and  fire  it  till  someone 
answers  us!" 

As  Clark  took  the  carbine  from  the  carriage  Mrs. 
Austin  understood  that  he  had  brought  it  along 
because  he  thought  he  might  need  it  to  protect  her 
and  Cricket.  She  had  not  known  it  was  there.  Shots 
fired  one  after  another  in  darkness  on  lonely  frontier 
spaces  were  signals  for  help.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  those  unsettled  sections  understood  that 
message.  After  the  first  three  shots,  they  saw  an 
answering  flash,  and  heard  the  report.  Again  Clark 
signaled.  Again  and  again  came  the  reply.  But 
whether  those  answering  shots  came  from  people 
who  would  help  or  harm  them,  no  one  could  say. 
Then  they  heard  the  splashing  of  horses'  hoofs 
down  in  the  river,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the  inky 
darkness. 

"Who  are  you?"  called  a  man's  voice.  He  halted, 
evidently  uncertain  whether  it  were  safe  to  ap- 
proach nearer. 

Cricket,  her  mother,  and  Clark  all  cried  out  at 
once. 

The  mingled  voices  made  matters  worse.  Then 
Clark  called  alone,  "Who  are  you,  down  there? " 
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"Trumpeter  Jones!"  the  answer  came.  "Who 
are  you  up  there?" 

"Lieutenant  Austin's  family  and  George  Clark. 
We're  lost.  Come  up  and  show  us  the  crossing  to 
camp." 

"I  can't  see  you,"  shouted  Jones.  "Light  a 
lantern." 

But  there  was  no  lantern.  They  had  expected  to 
reach  Camp  Charlotte  long  before  dark.  However, 
a  candle  and  matches  were  always  kept  under  the 
driver's  box.  Clark  fished  it  out  and  lighted  it. 
Jones  could  not  see  it. 

"Hold  it  higher!" 

Then  Clark  boosted  Cricket  to  the  roof  of  the 
carriage,  and  she  stood  there  holding  the  lighted 
candle  high  above  her  head. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

CAMP   CHARLOTTE 

GUIDED  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  candle, 
Trumpeter  Jones  rode  up  on  his  big  white 
horse. 

He  told  Mrs.  Austin  and  Clark  that  the  shots 
had  been  heard  at  Camp  Charlotte,  and  Lieutenant 
Austin  had  ordered  the  soldiers  on  guard  for  the 
night  to  fire  shots  in  reply. 

General  Ord,  who  was  Department  Commander 
of  Texas,  was  expected  at  any  time,  for  he  was 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  different  camps.  As 
the  river  was  running  high,  owing  to  recent  heavy 
rains,  the  ford  near  Camp  Charlotte  was  danger- 
ous. It  was  supposed  the  shots  came  from  General 
Ord's  escort.  So  Lieutenant  Austin  had  ordered 
Jones  to  ride  down  to  the  crossing  of  the  river  to 
guide  the  General  safely  to  the  other  side. 

"You  can't  get  the  carriage  across  unless  you 
wait  till  daylight,  or  unless  the  lieutenant  brings 
down  a  detachment  to  help,"  said  Jones.  "Stay 
right  here  till  I  ride  back  to  camp  and  report  to 
him."  So  he  left  them. 
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It  was  not  long  before  they  heard  the  splashing 
of  many  hoofs  crossing  the  river.  Then  Cricket 
heard  her  father's  voice,  giving  orders  to  the 
soldiers. 

"Daddy!  Daddy!"  she  cried  out.  "We  found 
you!" 

He  dismounted,  and,  as  he  passed  the  team,  both 
horses  reached  out  and  nipped  at  him.  They  knew 
him,  too. 

Astonished  at  seeing  Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket 
sitting  out  there  in  the  carriage,  he  could  only 
say,  "Thank  goodness!  You  stopped  in  time. 
That  crossing  is  completely  washed  away.  If  you 
had  gone  just  a  little  farther,  you  would  have 
plunged  down  over  a  hundred  feet  into  the  river!" 

"The  horses  found  that  out  and  stopped,"  said 
Cricket's  mother. 

"Well,  Henry  and  Fan  are  going  to  have  several 
extra  lumps  of  sugar  for  that,"  he  answered. 
"Now,"  he  turned  to  Clark,  "y°u  will  have  to 
drive  very  carefully.  Follow  Jones's  horse.  Keep 
right  in  back  of  it.  There  is  only  a  narrow  ledge  for 
the  team,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  deep  sink 
holes  and  strong  currents.  Understand?" 

"Yes,  sir,  Lieutenant,"  Clark  replied  quietly. 
He  knew  that  the  officer  was  trusting  the  lives  of 
Cricket  and  her  mother  in  his  hands. 
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Through  the  darkness,  the  big  white  horse  of 
Trumpeter  Jones  could  be  faintly  seen  just  ahead 
of  the  team,  while  Lieutenant  Austin,  himself, 
kept  riding  back  and  forth  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  to 
show  Jones  where  it  would  be  safe  for  the  carriage 
to  follow  that  white  horse.  And  at  last,  with 
struggles  and  loud  snorts,  the  team  stood  on  solid 
ground.  They  had  understood  the  danger  as  well 
as  the  officer  who  rode  ahead  to  pick  the  way.  And 
so  Camp  Charlotte  was  reached  at  midnight. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Cricket  and  her  mother  were 
sitting  at  an  appetizing  hot  supper:  Venison,  with 
lots  of  lovely  brown  gravy;  flaky  camp  biscuits, 
coffee  that  made  one  hungry  even  to  smell.  And 
while  they  enjoyed  it  all,  sitting  in  a  dining  room 
that  was  really  a  great  big  tent,  Lieutenant  Austin 
told  his  wife  that  the  road  they  had  first  traveled 
along  the  river,  before  they  had  discovered  they 
were  lost,  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time.  In 
fact,  it  had  been  abandoned  years  before.  That  road 
led  directly  to  the  terrible  Staked  Plains  of  Texas. 

"Where  you  were  lost?"  asked  Cricket  with 
fear  in  her  eyes  and  voice. 

"  Yes.  Right  there,"  he  replied. 

"And  both  our  canteens  were  empty,"  Cricket's 
mother  said. 

Then  they  understood  another  danger  that  they 
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had  escaped.  For  the  desolate  Staked  Plains,  called 
by  the  Mexicans  "Llano  Estacado"  was  a  stretch 
of  soft  sand  that  formed  a  waterless  desert,  where 
many  men  had  been  lost  and  died  of  thirst.  To 
Cricket  and  her  mother,  the  name  had  a  special 
horror,  because  Cricket's  father,  scouting  after 
Indians,  had  been  lost  there  in  a  sandstorm  that 
wiped  out  every  trail  on  the  desert.  And  for  more 
than  five  days  and  nights  the  soldiers  had  followed 
him  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  during  those  aw- 
ful days  the  hot  July  sun  was  beating  down  and 
adding  to  their  torture. 

Cricket  knew  how  the  horses  had  dropped  dead, 
and  how  the  soldiers  struggled  on,  following  her 
father,  while  he,  himself,  was  suffering  just  the 
same  as  they  were.  She  knew  how  a  big  thunder- 
storm had  passed  right  over  their  heads,  while  they 
prayed  that  the  water  in  those  clouds  might  fall 
upon  them,  and  how  they  had  spread  their  saddle 
blankets  to  soak  up  the  precious  rain.  Yet  not  one 
drop  had  fallen.  The  clouds  drifted  away  still 
carrying  their  burden  of  moisture.  She  knew  that 
a  mirage  had  formed,  so  that  a  beautiful  lake  of 
water,  edged  with  tall,  green  trees,  appeared  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Then  the  men  had  shouted  with 
joy  and  tried  to  hurry  to  wet  their  parched  lips 
in  that  water. 
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Lieutenant  Austin  had  begged  them  not  to  try 
to  reach  it,  but  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
as  they  stumbled  along,  and  then  found  it  was  only 
dry  sand.  Just  a  trick  of  the  sun  and  the  air  and 
desert.  A  mirage.  Nothing  more. 

Breathlessly,  she  had  listened  while  her  father 
told  how  at  last  they  had  discovered  a  faint  wagon 
trail,  and  following  that  had  made  their  way  to 
Double  Lakes,  where  at  last  they  were  found  by 
comrades  who  were  seeking  the  Lost  Troop. 

And  now  she  and  her  mother  and  old  Clark  had 
almost  wandered  out  on  the  Staked  Plains  them- 
selves. 

Cricket  sat  quietly  a  few  moments;  then  she  said, 
"I'll  have  another  drink  of  water,  Daddy.  It  makes 
me  thirsty  to  think  about  the  Staked  Plains." 

Her  father  explained  to  her  mother  that  they 
must  return  without  loss  of  time  to  Fort  Concho. 
General  Ord  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  families 
were  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  camps,  as  the  danger 
was  too  great.  Besides,  at  any  hour  a  troop  might 
have  to  break  camp  and  jump  on  the  trail  after  the 
Indians. 

"If  General  Ord  should  come  along,  as  we  expect 
he  may  do  at  any  hour,  and  find  you  are  here,  I 
would  be  in  serious  trouble,"  he  ended. 

''Well,"   interrupted   Cricket,   "if   we   see   him, 
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coming,  we  can  hide  down  in  the  brush  by  the 
creek  till  he  goes  away." 

"He  might  stay  here  several  days,"  replied 
Lieutenant  Austin. 

"Then  you  can  pitch  a  tent  down  in  the  brush 
for  us,  and  Clark  can  bring  things  for  us  to  eat 
until  General  Ord  goes  away." 

"  Cricket  and  Mrs.  Gasman  should  command  the 
army,"  laughed  Cricket's  father. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  sat  at  the  breakfast 
table,  they  could  see  across  the  thickly  wooded 
river  and  the  dangerous  ford.  The  camp,  which  was 
on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  forming  a  high  bluff  at  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  afforded  a  full  view  of  any 
approaching  person,  whether  horseback,  afoot,  or 
in  a  vehicle.  Breakfast  had  been  arranged  under  a 
Jarge  tree,  much  to  Cricket's  delight,  and  just  as 
she  had  announced  that  she  wanted  to  stay  in 
camp  and  not  go  back  to  the  garrison  until  her 
father  went  with  her,  Lieutenant  Austin,  who  felt 
very  uneasy,  noticed  dust  moving  on  the  distant 
road. 

He  jumped  from  the  table,  seized  a  pair  of  field 
glasses,  and  studied  that  dust. 

"I  believe  that  is  General  Ord  coming  now!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Quick,  go  to  the  creek.  Don't  let 
him  find  you  here!" 
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"Cricket,  run  get  your  hat  and  things!  Clark, 
bring  every  thing  you  see  that  belongs  to  us," 
gasped  Mrs.  Austin. 

They  ran.  Cricket  and  her  mother  sat  very 
quietly  down  in  the  thick  brush  beside  a  lovely 
little  creek,  while  the  dust  cloud  came  nearer  and 
nearer  Camp  Charlotte.  Lieutenant  Austin  was 
ready  to  receive  the  department  commander;  but 
he  hoped  that  his  superior  officer  would  not  waste 
any  time  before  leaving  for  the  next  camp. 

The  dust  cloud  vanished  at  the  river  crossing. 
Soon  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  camp.  Not  the 
department  commander,  but  just  Dr.  Smith  and 
another  officer.  They  were  on  their  way  back  to 
Fort  Concho,  and  while  they  were  laughing  at  the 
scare  they  had  given  the  Austin  family,  Clark 
trotted  down  to  where  Cricket  and  her  mother  were 
hiding  and  told  the  good  news. 

That  time  they  had  escaped,  but  none  of  them 
cared  to  take  further  chances,  and  when  Dr.  Smith 
went  on  his  way,  a  few  hours  later,  Clark  drove 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Cricket  back  to  Fort  Concho. 
Dr.  Smith  rode  with  them,  while  his  horse  was  tied 
to  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

There  were  no  adventures  on  the  return  trip. 
They  knew  the  right  road  now.  If  they  had  just 
followed  those  telegraph  poles  from  the  garrison  to 
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the  river  crossing  at  Camp  Charlotte,  there  would 
have  been  no  possible  risk  of  being  lost. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  drop  me  here 
before  we  reach  the  garrison,"  suggested  the  doctor, 
five  miles  out  of  Fort  Concho. 

So  Clark  stopped  the  team,  and  the  doctor  untied 
his  horse  from  the  back  of  the  carriage.  The  Austins 
went  on  alone,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Dr. 
Smith  followed  along  the  same  road. 

The  doctor  at  once  went  to  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  as  that  was  the  official  duty  of  any 
officer  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  a  garrison.  Usually, 
an  official  report  took  very  few  moments,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  leave  the  colonel's  quarters  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

When  he  did  so,  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Dr. 
Smith's  kindly  blue  eyes,  and  the  colonel  chuckled: 

"No,  I  won't  say  a  word,  Doctor.  But,  by  Jove! 
even  the  old  ladies  in  Philadelphia  couldn't  change 
Cricket.  She's  just  the  same  old  sixpence  she  always 
was.  And  I'm  glad  of  it,  too.  So  she  found  the  camp, 
did  she?  Hid  down  in  the  creek  from  General  Ordl 
Well,  well,  well!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

THE   COLONEL'S   CHRISTMAS   PARTY 

VICTORIO  did  not  surrender.  Neither  was  he 
chased  back  to  his  reservation  as  had  been 
hoped,  so  that  the  officers  in  the  field  might  come 
home  at  Christmas  time. 

So  many  families  would  have  to  spend  Christmas 
without  the  head  of  the  household  that  a  number  of 
ladies  had  declared  they  would  not  try  to  have  a 
tree.  But  Colonel  Grierson,  having  his  own  family 
together,  decided  that  he  would  have  a  big  tree 
for  everyone. 

On  that  tree  gifts  were  to  be  hung,  in  addition 
to  any  that  the  parents  wished  to  give  to  their 
own  children.  It  was  to  be  a  regimental  tree, 
just  for  the  children  of  the  garrison. 

So  everyone  planned  gifts  to  hang  on  that  tree 
Christmas  Eve.  Cricket  ^as  much  interested,  but 
not  one  thing  could  she  find  out  from  anyone  as  to 
what  might  be  given  to  her.  One  afternoon,  she 
came  in  suddenly  from  a  ride  on  her  pony,  and 
discovered   Mrs.    Gasman   and    Cricket's   mother 
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sitting  together  in  the  front  room.  Mrs.  Gasman 
looked  up.  Cricket's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  huge  doll 
that  Mrs.  Gasman  held  in  her  lap.  She  was  making 
a  beautiful  dress  of  white  swiss  and  lots  of  ruffles 
all  edged  with  crinkled  pink  silk  ribbon.  Ribbon 
trimmed  the  neck  and  the  sleeves,  and  a  gorgeous 
pink  sash  was  tied  around  the  doll's  waist.  Cricket 
came  nearer.  The  doll  had  a  pretty  petticoat  edged 
with  lace.  It  had  panties,  too,  lace  trimmed. 

The  head  was  china.  Black  painted  hair  gleamed 
bright  and  smooth.  The  doll's  eyes  were  black.  So 
were  the  arched  eyebrows.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful 
doll. 

"Are  you  dressing  that  doll  for  my  Christmas?" 
asked  Cricket,  feeling  quite  certain  she  was  not 
wrong. 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Gasman.  "I  am  dressing  it 
for  Bessie  Constable.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a 
beautiful  doll?" 

Cricket  looked  at  it  closely  then  she  announced, 
"  Oh,  not  very !  I  don't  like  its  eyebrows ;  but  maybe 
Bessie  Constable  will  like  it." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  eyebrows?"  asked 
Cricket's  mother. 

"It  has  three  eyebrows,  not  just  one,  like  real 
people,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Mrs.  Gasman  laughed.  "The  top  eyebrow  is  like 
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everyone's,  and  that  little  pink  line  under  it  is  the 
wrinkle  when  you  open  your  eyes,  and  that  dark 
line  underneath  is  where  the  eyelashes  grow.  Now, 
do  you  like  it  any  better?" 

"No,"  Cricket  answered  decidedly.  "I  don't  like 
its  eyebrows  at  all." 

And  yet,  as  the  time  grew  nearer  for  the  Christ- 
mas celebration,  Cricket  kept  thinking  of  that  doll 
that  Bessie  Constable  was  going  to  have.  But  after 
that  one  day  she  had  never  seen  the  doll  again,  and 
she  would  not  ask  Mrs.  Gasman  what  had  become 
of  it.  Maybe  Mrs.  Constable  had  it  now. 

So  time  went  past,  and  all  of  the  ladies  and 
children,  as  well  as  the  very  few  officers  in  Fort 
Concho,  gathered  at  eight  o'clock  Christmas  Eve 
in  the  big  sitting  room  of  the  colonel's  home.  Every- 
one was  laughing,  everyone  was  carrying  bundles, 
and  there  were  whispered  talks  that  the  children 
could  not  hear.  Then  the  folding  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  there  stood  the  most  wonderful  Christ- 
mas tree  that  any  grown-up  person,  and  certainly 
any  child,  had  ever  seen.  Tiny  candles  made  a 
dazzling  light;  toys,  candies,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments cluttered  the  boughs  and  heaped  all  around 
it,  and  even  on  chairs  near  by  were  bundles  and 
bundles  and  bundles!  Large,  small,  fat,  and  thin. 
Cricket  looked  at  them  only  a  few  seconds,  then 
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her  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  beautiful  doll  hanging 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree.  It  looked  even  more 
beautiful  than  when  she  had  first  seen  it.  Enviously, 
she  glanced  at  Bessie  Constable.  Bessie  did  not 
know  that  doll  was  to  be  her  own.  Anyway,  it  did 
have  three  eyebrows ! 

One  by  one,  a  fat  jolly  Santa  Claus  took  down  the 
gifts  from  the  tree  and  called  the  name  of  the  lucky 
child.  He  reached  up  for  the  doll.  A  lump  arose  in 
Cricket's  throat.  It  hurt.  But  she  blinked  fast. 
If  you  blink  real  fast,  nobody  can  tell  that  you  are 
crying.  Cricket  had  found  that  out  a  long  time  ago. 
So  she  blinked  faster  and  faster. 

Santa  spoke  of  the  beautiful  doll;  he  praised  the 
lovely  dress  and  the  pink  sash;  then  he  waited,  just 
a  tiny  bit,  while  he  held  the  doll  up  for  everyone 
to  see  it. 

"And  this  doll  is  going  to  live  with " 

Cricket  couldn't  blink  fast  enough;  a  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rubbed  it  away. 

"The  doll  is  going  to  live  with  Miss  Cricket 
Austin!" 

She  stood  staring,  unable  to  realize  it  was  true. 

"Really  mine?"  she  gasped  as  Santa  placed  it  in 
her  hands. 

"Yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Gasman.  "I  was  dressing 
it  for  you.  But  you  know  it  has  three  eyebrows?" 
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"That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  retorted 
Cricket,  looking  at  the  three  eyebrows.  "She 
wouldn't  be  pretty  with  just  one  like  other  peo- 
ple." 

Then  the  other  presents  were  distributed,  and 
everyone  was  laughing  happily,  when  a  loud  knock- 
ing sounded  at  the  front  door.  Colonel  Grierson 
turned  as  a  soldier  came  in  and  said: 

"A  package  that  was  ordered  delivered  at 
Colonel  Grierson's  quarters,  sir."  The  soldier 
saluted,  as  the  commanding  officer  answered, 
"Very  well.  Bring  it  in." 

The  people  in  the  room  turned  curiously  as  two 
soldiers  carried  a  perfectly  enormous  bundle  into 
the  room  and  propped  it  against  the  wall.  A  tag 
was  fastened  to  it.  The  colonel  read  it  aloud: 

FOR  MISS  CRICKET  AUSTIN 
Handle  with  care.  Open  gently. 

"Well,  Cricket,  you  had  better  open  it  right  now. 
Looks  like  a  new  flagstaff,"  said  Colonel  Grierson, 
smiling. 

Cricket  was  too  surprised  even  to  speak.  But 
when  the  colonel  cut  the  stout  cord  that  was  wound 
around  the  strong  brown  paper,  she  began  unwind- 
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ing  it,  as  he  told  her  to  do.  Slowly  the  cord  was 
released;  then  the  colonel  tore  down  a  strip  of  the 
brown  paper.  Cricket  gave  a  scream  of  delight. 
Everyone  was  laughing,  and  yet  tears  dimmed  all 
eyes,  as  Cricket  cried  out! 

"Daddy!  Oh,  Daddy!  You  did  come  home  for 
Christmas!" 

And  that  was  the  colonel's  Christmas  present  to 
Cricket  Austin. 

For  when  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  dangers 
the  little  girl  and  her  mother  had  faced  just  to  see 
her  father,  the  colonel  had  sent  an  order  for 
Lieutenant  Austin  to  report  at  Fort  Concho  the 
evening  before  Christmas,  but  that  his  coming  was 
not  to  be  known  to  anyone;  not  even  to  Cricket  or 
her  mother.  The  regimental  adjutant,  who  has  full 
charge  of  all  the  official  papers  of  the  regiment,  and 
whose  duties  keep  him  in  any  garrison  with  regi- 
mental headquarters,  where  the  colonel  is  always 
stationed,  had  gone  on  a  recruiting  detail  for  a  year. 
That  left  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  some  other 
officer  of  the  regiment.  And  so  Colonel  Grierson 
had  appointed  Cricket's  father  to  be  regimental 
adjutant  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Even  Cricket  understood  that  the  regimental 
adjutant  never  has  to  go  out  scouting.  So  her  father 
was  back  home  to  stay  there. 
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Mrs.  Gasman  smiled  as  she  saw  the  doll  that  had 
three  eyebrows  lying  forgotten  on  a  chair, 

"Here  is  your  doll,  Cricket,"  she  called. 

Cricket  turned  and  looked  at  the  doll. 

"You  can  give  it  to  Bessie  Constable,  if  she 
wants  it.  I  don't  care  now.  Daddy  has  come  homer' 


CHAPTER  XXXVin 

CRICKET   KEEPS   HER   PROMISE 

WEEKS,  months,  then  years  passed  by,  and 
Auntie  Green  and  Mom  had  gone  quietly  to 
sleep  among  their  loved  ones  in  the  old  churchyard. 
The  city  had  crawled  slowly  on  its  way,  and  the  old 
families  had  moved  with  the  city's  growth.  Their 
homes  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  who 
were  poor  people  from  foreign  lands.  The  white 
marble  steps  were  dirty,  and  children,  jabbering 
in  foreign  languages,  swarmed  and  raced  up  and 
down  the  streets  where  Cricket  and  Carrie  had 
once  played. 

Two  ladies  stepped  out  of  an  automobile  which 
stopped  at  the  door  where  Auntie  Green  had  once 
lived.  Only  the  iron  railing  about  the  area  way 
seemed  unchanged,  and  the  little  fancy  gate  swung 
as  staunchly  as  ever. 

The  driver  of  the  car  followed  the  ladies  to  the 
door.  A  dark-eyed  woman  opened  it.  The  landlord 
had  told  her  they  were  coming,  so  she  stood  aside 
without  a  word  as  the  three  of  them  passed  through 
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the  hallway  and  out  the  back  door  leading  into  the 
yard.  The  dirty  children  and  their  mothers  followed 
the  visitors,  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

Cricket  looked  at  Carrie.  They  both  tried  to  smile 
as  the  back  door  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges.  Through 
Auntie  Green's  yard  they  hurried  to  where  the 
White  Boy  stood  waiting. 

The  rosebush  that  had  once  climbed  in  flowering 
glory  along  the  fence  was  dead.  Only  bits  of  branches 
hung  where  Mom  had  tacked  tiny  strips  of  leather 
to  hold  it  in  place.  A  few  broken  shells  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  rockery,  but  all  the  delicate  green  Love- 
entangle  had  dried  and  blown  away.  Everything 
had  changed. 

Everything  but  the  White  Boy  who  stood  hold- 
ing the  empty  basket  above  his  bent  head.  Long 
years  he  had  waited,  while  winter  storms  and 
summer  sunshine  had  beaten  upon  him  and  turned 
his  dazzling  whiteness  into  a  dull  yellow  hue. 
Patiently  he  had  waited  for  the  little  girl  who  had 
promised  to  come  back  to  him. 

Cricket  saw  him,  though  her  eyes  were  blinded  by 
tears,  as  she  said,  so  that  no  one  except  Carrie  and 
the  White  Boy  could  hear, "  I  have  come  back  again, 
White  Boy.  I  did  not  forget." 

"We  knew  you  would  come,"  smiled  Carrie,  as 
her  hand  reached  out  and  caught  Cricket's;  and  so 
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they  stood  together,  smiling  at  memories  that 
awoke. 

"I  want  to  take  all  the  shells,  even  though  they 
are  broken" — Cricket  turned  to  the  man  who  was 
with  them — "and  the  gray  rocks." 

While  she  and  Carrie  gathered  the  scattered 
shells  and  the  few  gray  stones  that  were  almost 
hidden  by  green  moss,  the  man  lifted  the  White 
Boy  from  the  rockery. 

"Please  be  very  careful,"  urged  Cricket.  "Don't 
break  him.  I  couldn't  stand  that  now." 

And  so  the  White  Boy  left  the  old  garden. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE   GARDEN   WHERE   DREAMS   CAME   TRUE 

FAR  away  from  the  place  where   the   White 
Boy  had  waited  for  Cricket  to  come  back  to 
him  was  a  wonderful  garden  in  southern  California. 

Never  did  a  single  snowflake  touch  the  roses,  the 
fragrant  orange  blossoms,  or  the  masses  of  pure 
white  lilies  that  grew  into  a  thick  hedge.  The  grass 
never  died,  but  lay  like  a  thick  green  velvet  carpet, 
fit  for  a  fairy  queen  to  tread  with  her  dainty  feet. 

Music  from  throats  of  mocking  birds  filled  the 
soft  air,  butterflies  of  brilliant  beauty  fluttered 
from  flower  to  flower,  while  gorgeous  humming 
birds  poised  with  whirring  wings  as  they  thrust 
their  slender  beaks  down  to  drink  the  honey  from 
the  very  hearts  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  and  peace  was  a 
rockery.  It  was  covered  with  Love-entangle  that 
crept  between  gray  rocks  spattered  with  silver. 
Graceful  pink-lined  shells  lay  here  and  there  at  the 
feet  of  a  figure  that  held  a  basket  above  its  bent 
head. 
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The  White  Boy  was  waiting — waiting  for  Cricket 
to  come  to  him. 

Across  the  smooth  lawn  was  a  little  house.  Its 
walls  and  roof  were  completely  hidden  under  climb- 
ing pink  roses.  Cricket  called  it  "The  Little  House 
of  Happiness." 

The  White  Boy  knew  there  was  a  table  beside  a 
window,  so  that  Cricket  could  look  out  at  him  as 
she  sat  answering  many  letters  from  children  in  far- 
distant  places.  Children  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
but  who  wrote  to  tell  her  how  they  loved  her  and 
how  they  loved  her  books.  Some  told  about  their 
pets,  some  of  their  dreams,  and  what  they  would  do 
when  they  grew  up;  others  asked,  "Did  you  really 
know  Cricket?"  or  "Were  you  Cricket,  yourself?" 
While  still  others  begged:  "Please  write  more 
stories." 

The  White  Boy  loved  those  letters. 

Through  the  window  he  could  see  Cricket  gently 
tear  the  letters  she  had  answered,  and  a  little  thrill 
stirred  within  him.  She  was  coming  out  to  him, 
carrying  the  torn  letters  in  her  hands. 

As  she  stood  in  front  of  him,  a  mischievous  breeze 
that  was  wandering  in  the  garden  shook  a  spray 
of  roses  that  waved  above  her  head.  She  stooped 
and  gathered  the  petals  that  fell  about  her  feet. 

"White  Boy,"  she  said,  smiling,  "I  have  brought 
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you  more  letters  from  the  children,  but  see!  here 
are  letters  to  us  from  the  fairies  that  live  in  the 
rosebuds  of  our  garden  where  dreams  come  true!" 

Gently  she  tucked  the  fragrant  rose  leaves  and 
the  letters  from  the  children  into  the  pink  hearts  of 
the  shells. 

And  the  White  Boy,  bending,  listened. 


THE  END 


